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THE 

ROMANCE OF A TRANSPORT 



CHAPTER I. 



HER father's death. 



I WAS in my twenty-fourth year when I underwent the tragic 
and amazing experiences which, with the help of a friend, I 
propose to relate in these pages. I am now seventy-seven : 
but I am in good health and enjoy all my faculties, saving my 
hearing ; my memory is brisk and my friends find it very 
faithful, and what is here set down you may accept as the 
truth. 

It is long ago since the last convict ship sailed away from 
these shores with her horrid burden of guilt and grief and 
passions of a hundred devilish sorts ; I don't know how long 
it is since the last of the convict ships passed down Channel 
on her way to colonies which were like to become a sort of 
shambles — for they were hanging half a score of men a day 
for murder in those times — if this horrid commerce in felons 
had not ended ; when that ship weighed and sailed she passed 
away to return no more as a prison craft. When she faded 
out of sight she was a vanished type, and when she climbed, 
moon-like, above the horizon under full breasts of shining can- 
vas, she was an honest ship again, never more to be debauched 
by opportunities to tender for the transport of criminals. 

Before I lift the curtain upon my ship, the Convict Ship in 
which I sailed, I must hold you in talk concerning some 
matters which go before the sailing of the vessel ; for I have 
to explain how it came about that I, a woman, was on board 
of a convict ship full of male malefactors. 

I was born in the parish of Stepney in the year 1814. My 
father was Mr. Benjamin Johnstone, a well-known man, locally, 
I mean, in his day. He had been put to sea as a boy very 
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young ; had risen steadily and made his way to command, saved 
money with a liberal thriftiness that enabled him to enjoy life 
modestly and to hold the respect of his friends. He built a 
little ship for a venture, did well, bought or built a second, and 
at the age of forty-five owned a fleet of four or five coasters all 
trading out of the Thames. He purchased a house at Stepney 
for the convenience of the district. 

At Stepney in my young day lived many respectable families, 
and I don't doubt that many respectable families still live at 
Stepney ; but it is true that all that part of London has sunk 
since I was a little girl, and the sort of people who flourished 
in the east in the beginning of the century have now gone 
west with the jerry trowel and a six-inch wall. My father's 
house in Stepney might have been a lord's in its time. It was 
strong as a fortress, cozy and homely, rich within doors with 
the coloring of age. It still stands ; I visited it last year, 
but it is no longer a private house. 

I was about twelve years old when my father died. The 
manner of his going was very sudden and fearful, and, old as 
I am, when I think of it I feel afraid, so haunting is youthful 
impression, the shock of it often trembling through the longest 
years into the last beats of one's heart. My cousin. Will 
Johnstone, had been brought over from his house near the 
Tower to spend the afternoon with me. He was between six 
and seven years of age, a fine little manly boy, the only son of 
my father's brother, William Johnstone, a lawyer whose house 
and office were near the Tower. This little Will and I sat at 
the table in the parlor, playing at some game, and very 
noisy. 

It was a November afternoon, the atmosphere of a true 
London suUenness ; the fire burnt heartily and the walls were 
merry with the dance of the flames, and the candle stood un- 
lighted upon the mantelpiece. My father sat in an armchair 
close to the fire ; he smoked a long clay pipe, and his eyes 
were fixed upon the glowing coals. He was a handsome man; 
I have his image before me ; he had the completest air of a 
sailor that is to be figured ; I seldom see such faces as his 
now. But then faces belong to times. My father's belonged 
to his century ; and you would seek for it there and not be- 
fore nor after. 

He sat with his legs crossed and his eyes upon the fire. 
Suddenly looking round, he cried out with some temper, " Not 
so much noise, little 'uns, not so much noise, or you'll have to 
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go to bed ! " Then his face relaxed and I, with my child's 
eyes, saw Ihat he was sorry for having spoken sharply. '* Little 
ones," said he softly, " let's have a game. Let's see who can 
go to sleep first and keep asleep longest/' and dropping his 
hand so as to bring the pipe from his mouth, he sank his chin 
and shut his eyes, and snored once or twice as a make-be« 
lieve. 

I sank my head and closed my eyes as father had, and little 
Will shammed to be asleep. We were silent a minute or more. 
The pipe then fell from my father's hand and lay in halves 
upon the floor. There was nothing in this. It was a common 
clay pipe, and father would break such things pretty nearly as 
often as he smoked them. I now peeped at Will ; he was 
peeping at me. The child giggled, and burst into a little half 
suffocated laugh. " Hush ! " said I, and now being weary of 
this sort of sport, I looked at father and cried out, " I can't 
sleep any longer." 

He never answered, so I stepped round the table to his 
chair to wake him up, and pulled him by the arm, and still he 
.would not answer. I climbed upon his knee, and just then a 
bright gas flame spurted out of a lump of coal and I saw his 
face very clearly. What was there in it to acquaint my child- 
ish sight with the thing that had come to him ? I fell from 
his knee, and ran to the door, and shrieked for mother. She 
was in the next room or back parlor, talking with a woman 
hired to st'N. 

" Mother," said I, ** father can't wake up." 
" What do you mean, Marian ? Where is he ? " 
" We have been playing at sleep, and he can't wake up," said 
I, and I began to cry. 

She went into the room with a fear and wildness in her 
manner, stopped to lean upon the table and look at her hus- 
band, and in that pause I see her now, though it did not last 
beyond the space of a few heart beats. She was about thirty- 
five years of age, a very fine figure of a woman indeed, with a 
vast profusion of yellow hair, of which she was exceedingly 
vain, often changing the fashion of wearing it two and three 
times in a week. The firelight was upon her face, and she 
showed like marble as she gazed at father with a hand under 
her left breast. Then running up to him she looked close, 
cried out, and fell in a swoon upon the floor. Will and I were 
horribly frightened, and screamed together. This brought the 
servants and the sewing woman to us ; a doctor was sent for, 
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and when he arrived and examined father he pronounced him 
dead. 

It was characteristic of my mother that she should faint 
when she looked at my father and believed him dead, though 
for all she knew he might have been in a fit, wanting instant 
attention to preserve him from death. She was a tender 
mother, and I believe did her best to be a good wife ; but she 
had not strength of character ; she was pretty and thought 
herself beautiful, and was more easily to be cheated by flat- 
terers than any woman that ever I met in my life. Her weak- 
ness in this way was the cause of much unhappiness to me, of 
many a bitter secret tear some years after my father's death, 
as I will explain a little way further on. 



CHAPTER II. 

HER MEMORIES. 

I MISSED my father out of my life as though the sun had 
gone out of the heavens. I had been far more of a companion 
to him than my mother. I had venerated him as something 
superior to all created beings ; which, I dare say, was not a 
little owing to his stories of the sea, to the various wonders he 
was able to recount, and to his descriptions of distant lands, as 
remote as the stars to my young imagination. The company 
he kept was nearly wholly composed of sailors, sea captains, 
either retired or actively employed. My mother would often 
be out visiting, passing an evening at a card party, or at a 
dance at some neighbor's when our parlor, which was long and 
wide, but low ceiled like a ship's cabin, would be half full of 
father's nautical friends ; I'd sit and listen then to their talk ; 
for mother being absent there'd be nobody to bid me go to 
bed — for as to father he would have let me sit until he went to 
bed himself. Thus it was I heard so much talk of the sea, 
that I was able to discourse on ships and rigging, on high seas 
and gales of wind, on icebergs, whales, and uncharted shoals, 
as though I had never lived out of a forecastle. Indeed I 
knew too much ; I was often pert, lifted up my shrill voice in 
correction of some old captain, and so would raise a very 
thunder of laughter and applause in the room. 

Again I was often my father's companion in the trips he 
made in his own coasters down the river. Those excursions 
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were the golden hours of my childhood. We'd row on board 
a little brig weighing from the Pool, and stay in the ship till 
we were off Gravesend, where we'd land. Mother never 
joined us. When the wind caused the vessel to lay over she 
said it made. her sick. I dare say it did. 

Father's little fleet was mainly composed of coasters, as I 

have said, grimy of deck for the most part, with a strong 

smell of the bilge in the atmosphere of their darksome cabins, 

waggons in shape and staggerers in their gait, with a lean and 

coaly look aloft as they heeled, black and gaunt, from bank 

to bank of the river over the smooth stream of ebb or flood. 

But those trips made choice hours to me, and are sweeter 

than the memories of sport in the summer grass and of hunts 

in the rank growths of ditches and the country hedges. 

y I remember that during one of these trips we nearly ran 

down a large boat when we were not very far from Woolwich, 

lying over with the wind ahead and the water spitting briskly 

at our forefoot. I went to the side to look ; she was a big 

boat with soldiers in her, and full of strange looking men in 

\ gray clothes and a sort of Scotch cap. I saw the irons upon 

those men as the boat swept close past and heard the clank of 

the gyves or chains as the wretches shrunk or started in terror 

at the sight of the mass of our bare, black, hull, rolling like a 

storm cloud almost right over them. Father was below. I 

\ asked Mr. Smears, the master of the brig, who stood close 

alongside ol me, in a tall rusty hat and a stout coat that 

h descended to within a foot of his heels, what boat that 

was. 

" A convict boat, missy," he answered. 

" What are those people in her ? " 

" Rogues all, missy, rogues all." 

" Where are they going to ? " said I. 

He pointed to a great wooden bulk that lay off Woolwich, 
the hull of a man-of-war, made hideous by a variety of deck 
erections, and by rows of linen fluttering betwixt the poles 
which rose out of her decks. " That's where they're a-going 
to," said Mr. Smears. "And shall I tell 'ee who's the skipper 
of that craft ? 'Taint no government bloke — let ne'er a man 
believe it. The skipper's name begins with a D and ends with 
a hell. I'm not going to say more, missy. Father '11 supply 
ye with the missing letters. Yonder skipper's name begins with 
a D and ends with a hell, and them livelies in gray," said he, 
nodding toward the boat we had nearly run down, " are his 
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young 'uns, and they do credit to their patient, if looks aint 
lies." 

Then, starting up, he cried : " Ready about, lads ! " and a 
moment later the helm was put down and our canvas was 
wildly shaking, and then the brig heeled over and with steady 
sails ripped through the yellow lustrous surface of the river's 
breast on her slanting course down Woolwich Reach. 

I did not long look at the great hull of the old man-of-war 
and her hideous deck erections, and her flapping prison linen. 
I was a child, with a child's eye for beauty, and my gaze would 
quickly wander from the prison ship which I was altogether 
too young to quicken and inform with the loathsome fascina- 
tion one flnds in all such abodes of human crime and miser- 
able mortal distress. I say my eye would quickly turn from 
that horrible floating jail to the fifty sights of movement and 
color round about ; to the hoy with its cargo of passengers 
from Margate, and a fiddle and a harp making music in the 
bows, lazily stemming London-wards ; to the barge going 
away with the tide, sending a scent of rich country across the 
wind from its lofty cargo of hay on whose summit lies a man 
on his back sound asleep ; to the large ship fresh from the 
other side of the world with sailors dangling aloft, and a merry 
echo of capstanpawls timing a little crowd of men running 
round and round her forecastle ; the wife of the captain aft 
talking to a waterman in a wherry over the side, and the cap- 
tain himself, baked brown by the suns of three or four great 
oceans, excitedly stepping from rail to rail in a walk of impas- 
sioned anxiety and impatience athwartships. 

I have the words you see ! Does the language of the deep 
sound strange in the mouth of a woman ? The wives and 
daughters of military men may deliver themselves in the 
speech of the barracks and nobody thinks anything of it. 
Why should not the daughter of a sailor and the wife of a 
sailor possess the language of her father's and of her hus- 
band's profession, and talk it whenever the need arises with- 
out raising wonder ? 

After my father's death his little fleet of ships was sold in 
accordance with the direction of his will. The thing was 
bungled ; my mother was a poor woman of business ; she fell 
out with my uncle William Johnstone over the sale of the ves- 
sels and put the business in the hands of a broker who robbed 
us. Yet when the estate was realized we were pretty well-to- 
do. The freehold in Stepney was to come to me at the death 
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of my mother. Under my father's will there was a settle- 
ment that secured me three hundred pounds a year; the trus- 
tees were two sea captains. My mother was well provided 
for ; but one saw by the terms of my father's will that he had 
no confidence in her. Yet he did not stipulate that she 
should not marry again, though had I been older at the time 
I should have looked for some condition of the sort, for he 
was very jealous. In fine, and what I have to relate obliges 
me to dwell upon these trumpery particulars, my father's will 
gave me his house at my mother's death, and secured three 
hundred pounds a year to me in any case when I should come 
of age, or on my marriage, the interest meanwhile to grow 
and be mine ; and then at my mother's death a portion of 
what had been willed to her was to revert to me, and the 
remainder was to be distributed amongst two or three poor 
and distant relations, and a few charities, all of them 
maritime. 

Thus at my father's death I might fairly have been described 
by a forward looking eye as what you would call a tolerably 
fair match, and at the age of seventeen I deserved to be 
thought so, not only because of my money and the pleasant old 
house that would be mine, but because of my good looks. At 
seventy-seven there can be no vanity in retrospect. More- 
over, since this story is to be told, you shall have the whole 
truth. At seventeen, then, I was a tall, strong, well-made girl, 
broad, but in proportion, and they used to tell me that I car- 
ried my figure with the grace of a professional dancer. I was 
exactly opposite to my mother in color. My hair was black 
as the wing of a raven ; my eyes very black and filled with a 
strong light which brightened to a look of fever in times of 
excitement ; my complexion was pale, but clear ; my teeth 
^srge, white, and regular, and I showed them much in 
talking and laughing. I'll not deny that my charms — and 
handsome I truly was — inclined to coarseness ; by which I 
mean that they leaned toward the manly, rather than the 
womanly side. My voice was a contralto, and when I sang, I 
would sink to a note that was reckoned uncommonly deep for 
a girl. 

My father had been dead about five years when one after- 
noon my mother came to me in my bedroom. She was in her 
bonnet and outdoor clothes, and I instantly noticed an agita- 
tion in her manner as she sat down beside the dressing table 
and looked at me. I forget what I was about, but I recollect 
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ceasing in it and standing up before my mother with my 
hands clasped, while I viewed her anxiously and with mis- 
givings. 

** Marian," said she, with a forced smile, " I have come to 
give you a bit of news." 

" What, mother ? " 

" My hand has been asked in marriage, dear, and I have 
accepted." 

I felt the blood rush to my face, and then I turned cold, and 
pulling a chair to me sat down, but I did not speak. 

" Do you hear me, child ? " 

"Your hand has been asked in marriage," said I; "by 
whom, mother ? " 

" By Mr. Stanford," she answered, lowering her voice and 
sinking her eyes. 

" Mr. Stanford ? " I cried, " the doctor ? " 

" Whom else ? " she replied, looking at me again and forcing 
another smile. 

I was thunderstruck. Never for an instant had I suspected 
that there was more between them than such commonplace, 
matter-of-fact friendship as may exist between a medical man 
and those whom he attends. Mr. Stanford was the doctor one 
of the servants had run for when my father died. He had 
attended us during the preceding year, and he had prescribed 
for mother and me since, so that at this date we had known 
him six years. He was a widower, and childless, and lived 
within ten minutes* walk of our house. Occasionally he had 
looked in upon us, and sat during an evening for an hour or 
so ; sometimes he had dined with us and we with him, but 
never had I observed any sort of behavior in him or mother 
to hint at what was coming, at what indeed had now come. 

I should be needlessly detaining you from my own story to 
repeat all that passed between my mother and me on this oc- 
casion. I was beside myself with anger, mortification, jeal- 
ousy — for I was jealous of my father's memory, abhorred the 
thought of his place being taken in his own house and in the 
affection of the wife whom he had loved by such a man as Mr. 
Stanford. Nay, but it would have been all the same had Mr. 
Stanford been the greatest nobleman or the first character in 
Europe. I should have abominated him as an intruder, and 
have yearned for the hands of a man to toss him out o' window 
should he dare to possess himself of a house in which my 
father was as real a presence to my heart as though he were 
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Still alive, and could kiss me, and make me presents, and 
carry me away^ out of the gloomy streets into the shining holi- 
day road of the river. 

My mother reproached me, and pleaded and wept. The 
weakness of her poor heart, God rest her ! was very visible at 
this time. She clung to me and held me to her, imploring me 
as her only child to consider how lonely she was, how sadly 
she stood in need of a protector, how good it would be for us 
both to have Mr. Stanford to watch over us. I broke away 
from her with a wet scarlet face and heaving bosom, and told 
her that if Mr. Stanford took my father's place I would cease 
to love or even to think of her as my mother. We both cried 
bitterly, and raised our voices and talked together as most 
women would at such a moment, not knowing what each other 
said. I do not condemn myself. I look back and hold that I 
was right to stand up for the memory of my beloved father, 
even to rage as I did against my mother's resolution to marry 
Mr. Stanford. I wondered at her ; indeed, I was shocked. I 
was young, and ardent, and romantic, had a girl's notions of 
the loyalty of love and the obligations of keeping sacred the 
memory and the place of one who had been faithful and 
tender, who had nobly done his duty to his wife and child. 



CHAPTER III. 

HER MOTHER DIES. 

At the age of seventeen I considered myself qualified to 
form a judgment of men, and I was amazed and indeed dis- 
gusted that my mother should see anything in Mr. Stanford to 
please her. He and my father were at the opposite ends of 
the sex, as far removed as the bows from the stern of a ship. 
He was a spare and narrow man, pale as veal in complexion, 
sandy, the expression of his countenance hard and acid, his 
eyes large and moist and the larger and moister for the mag- 
nifying spectacles he wore. But my mother would have her 
way, and a week after she had given me the news of the 
doctor's offer they were privately married. 

My life from this date was one of constant and secret lin- 
happiness. I could never answer Mr. Stanford with any ap- 
proach to civility without a violent effort. He strove at first 
to make friends with me, then gave up and took no more heed 
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of me than had I been a shadow at the table or about the 
house. Yet, sometimes, I would make him pjjptty rudely and 
severely feel that he was an intruder, an abomination in my 
sight, a scandalous illustration of my mother's weakness of 
nature ; and that was if ever he opened his lips about my 
father. I never suffered him to mention my father's name in 
my presence. He might be about to speak intending to 
praise, designing every manner of civility toward the memory 
of the dead ; I minded him not ; if he named my father I in- 
sulted him, and on two or three occasions forced him to quit 
the table, so strong and fiery was the injurious language I 
plied him with. My mother wept, threatened to swoon, did 
swoon once, and our home promised to become as wretched 
and clamorous as a lunatic asylum. 

As an example of my hatred, not so much of the man as of 
his assumption of my father's place : he brought his door plate 
and his lamp from his house, and when I saw his plate upon 
the door that my father used to go in and out of I ran to a 
joiner who lived a few streets off, brought him back with his 
tools, and ordered him to remove the plate, which I threw into 
the kitchen sink for the cook to find and report to her master. 

Well, at the end of ten months my mother died in childbed. 
The infant lived ; it was a girl. My mother died, and when I 
went to her bedside and viewed her dead face, sweet in its 
everlasting sleep, for the look and wear of ten or fifteen years 
seemed to have been brushed off her countenance by the hand 
of death, I thought to myself : If she has gone to meet father 
how will she excuse herself for her disloyalty ? And then the 
little new-born babe that was in the next room began to cry, 
and I came away from that deathbed with tearless eyes and sat 
in my bedroom, thinking without weeping. 

I have spoken of my uncle, William Johnstone, a lawyer, 
who lived in the neighborhood of the Tower, and whose 
office was in his own dwelling house. He, like my father, had 
but one child. Will Johnstone, that little fellow who was play- 
ing with me when my father died. Mr. Johnstone's was a 
very comfortable house : it afterward passed into the hands of 
a chart seller. His clients were nearly wholly composed of 
sea-going people ; he was said to be very learned in maritime 
law ; he was much consulted by masters and mates with griev- 
ances, and at his house, as at my father's formerly, you'd meet 
few people who did not follow the ocean, or did not do busi- 
ness with seafarers. 
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Mrs. Johnstone was three or four years older than her hus- 
band. She was a plain, homely, thoroughly good-hearted 
woman, incapable of an ill-natured thought ; one of those few 
people who are content to be as God made them. During my 
mother's brief married life with her second husband I was 
constantly with my aunt, and I believe I should have lived 
with her wholly but for my determination that my stepfather, 
the doctor, should not flatter himself he had sickened me out 
of my own home. Will was at this time at the Bluecoat 
School, laying in a stock of Latin and Greek for the fishes ; 
for the lad was resolved to go to sea — his father indeed wished 
him to adopt that calling ; and would say. What is the good 
of a cargo of learning, the whole of which will be thrown up 
overboard the first dirty night down Channel ? 

When mother died my aunt entreated me to live with her 
and leave the doctor alone in his glory. My answer was ; no, 
I should not think of leaving my own home if my stepfather 
were out of it, and I was not to be driven out because he chose 
to stay. I had the power to turn him out and should have 
done so but for the baby. The little one was my mother's ; I 
could not have turned a child of my mother's out of a home 
that had been my mother's. So 1 continued to live in the 
home that had come to me from my father. I occupied a set 
of rooms over the parlor floor and took my meals in my own 
apartments, where I was attended by a maid who waited upon 
me and upon nobody else. 

The child was called after my mother ; and her name was 
mine — Marian. If in passing up or down stairs I met the little 
creature in its nurse's arms 1 would take it and kiss it, perhaps, 
and toss it a moment or two, and then go my way. God for- 
give me, I could never bring myself to love that child. I 
never could think of it as my mother's, but as Mr. Stanford's. 
The sight, the sound of it, would bring all my father into my 
heart, and I'd fall into a sort of passion merely in thinking 
that the memory of such a man should have been betrayed. 

I daresay you will consider all this as an excess of loyalty 
in me. But loyal even to exaggeration my nature was to those 
I loved ; it is no boast — merely a saying which this tale should 
justify. 

After the death of my mother the money paid to me through 
my trustees rose to an income hard upon five hundred a year. 
I rejoice to say that Mr. Stanford got not one penny. My 
mother had been without the power to will away one farthing 
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of what my father had left her. Otherwise I don't doubt the 
doctor would have come off with something more substantial 
than a ten-month memory and my sullen toleration of his plate 
upon the door. 

The equivalent in these times of five hundred a year would 
in those be about seven hundred ; I was therefore a fortune 
and a fine handsome young woman besides, and you will 
naturally ask had I any sweethearts, lovers, followers ? To 
tell you the truth I never gave men nor marriage a thought. 
I had friends in the neighborhood, and I went among them, 
and I was also much at my aunt's, and not very easily there- 
fore to be caught at home by any gentleman with an eye to a 
fine girl and an independency. Add likewise to my visiting 
a great love of solitary rambling. I'd take a boat at Wapping, 
and pass nearly a whole day upon the river, stepping ashore 
perhaps at some convenient landing stairs or stage for a meal, 
and then returning to the wherry. Ah, those were delicious 
jaunts. They stand next in my memory in sweetness and 
happiness to those father had carried me on. I made nothing 
of being alone ; and nobody took any notice of me. I was 
afifronted but once, and that was by a Wapping waterman who 
claimed that I had promised to use his boat, which was false. 
He was a poor creature, and nothing but the modesty of my 
sex hindered me from beating him with the short stout stick, 
silver-headed, with lead under the silver, that I always carried 
with me when I went alone. Another waterman whom I 
employed came up while . the low fellow was slanging me, 
whipped off his coat like lightning, and in five minutes blacked 
up both his opponent's eyes. This was punishment enough 
and I was satisfied, and as a reward paid the chivalrous man 
double fare, and made a point to hire his boat afterward. 

Or I would take my passage in a Calais steamer, land at 
Gravesend, or perhaps higher up, and wander about, perfectly 
happy in being alone, and with eyes and thoughts for nothing 
but the beauties of the country and the bright scene of the 
river. Often I was away for two and three days together, 
but on these occasions I always chose an inn where I was 
known, where I could depend upon the comfort of the enter- 
tainment and the security of the house, where the landlady 
would welcome me as a friend and provide me for the night 
with such little conveniences as I had left my home without. 
Everything was caprice with me in those days. I did what I 
liked, went where I liked, knew no master. My aunt once or 
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twice in her mild way questioned the propriety of a young 
woman acting as I did, but my uncle stood up for me, pointed 
out that my blood was full of the old roaming instincts of my 
father, that I was quite old enough and strong enough to take 
care of myself, that what I did was my notion of enjoyment, 
and that I was in the right to be happy. 

" Keep on the wing while you can," said he. " Some of 
these days a big chap called a husband will come along, with 
a pair of shears in his hand, and the rest will be shoot farm- 
yard hops." 

On the other hand my stepfather professed to be scandal- 
ized at my conduct. He marched into my room one day after 
I had spent the night alone at Gravesend, and asked leave to 
have a serious talk with me. But on his beginning to tell me 
that I was not acting with that sort of decorum, with that 
regard to social observances which is always expected and 
looked for in a young lady, I walked out of the room. He 
then addressed a long letter to me. His drift was still 
decorum and social observances, and what would his patients 
think ? / thought of my father and how he would deal with 
this fellow who was daring enough to teach me how to con- 
duct myself, and in a passion I tore the letter in halves, slipped 
the pieces into an envelope, on which I wrote " Your advice is 
as objectionable as your company," and bade my maid put 
the letter on the table of the room in which he received his 
patients. 

But this is not telling you whether I had lovers, sweethearts, 
followers, or not ? I have no room to go into that matter 
here ; yet, let me name two young gentlemen. The first was 
the son of one of my trustees. Captain Galloway, who lived at 
Shadwell. The youth was good looking, and had a pleasant, 
easy manner ; he had been well educated and at this time 
held some post of small consequence in the London docks. 
He hung about me much, contrived to meet me at friends* 
houses, often called, and managed sometimes to discover 
whither I had gone on a ramble, and to meet me as though by 
accident. I never doubted that I owed a good deal of this 
lad's attention to old Captain Galloway's fatherly advice. I 
laughed in my sleeve at the poor boy ; though I was always 
gentle and kind to him, and if I never gave him any marked 
encouragement, for his father's sake I took care never to pain 
or in any way disconcert him ; until one evening happening 
to be at a quadrille party to which he had been invited. 
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though he did not attend, a pretty, sad-faced young creature 
was pointed out to me as a girl whom Jim Galloway had 
jilted so provokingly as to earn him a caning at the hands of 
the young lady's brother. This was enough for me. I first 
made sure that the story was true, and when next I met my 
youthful admirer I took hifti on one side, and having told him 
what I had heard, informed him that he was a wicked, danger- 
ous boy, unfit for the the society of ladies, and affecting a 
great air of indignation, I asked, if, by his hanging about me, 
he did not intend to make a fool of me too ? What passed 
put an end to the young gentleman's addresses, but I always 
regret that this affair should have occasioned a coolness 
between Captain Galloway and myself. 

My second suitor or follower, so to term the fellow, was no 
less a person than my stepfather's nephew. I had been 
spending my twenty-first birthday at my aunt's, and on my 
return home Mr. Stanford sent up word to know if I would 
see him. I was in a good humor, and told the maid to ask 
my stepfather up. His motivie in visiting me was to get me 
to allow him to invite his nephew to stay in the house. He 
wished to make his nephew's better acquaintance. The 
youth was studying medicine, and Mr. Stanford believed a 
time might come when it would be convenient to take him 
into partnership. I told him to ask his nephew and welcome. 

" What's the gentleman's name ? " said I. 

" Edward Potter," said he. 

In two or three days' time Mr. Edward Potter drove up in 
a hackney coach. He brought a quantity of luggage, inso- 
much that I reckoned the partnership might not be so far off 
as my stepfather had hinted. Mr. Potter was a very corpulent 
young man ; his neck was formed of rings of fat, and his 
small clothes and arm sleeves sheathed his limbs as tight as a 
bladder holds lard. Nothing remarkable happened for some 
time, and then I discovered that this pursy young man was 
beginning to pay me some attention. To be sure his oppor- 
tunities in this way were few ; he dared not enter my rooms 
without being invited, and then again, as you know, I was 
much away from home. Yet he would contrive to waylay me 
on the stairs and hold me in conversation, and he once went 
to the length of snatching up his hat and passing with me into 
the street, and walking with me down the Commercial Road 
as far as Whitechapel, where I managed to shake him off. 

One afternoon on going down stairs I heard the sound of 
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voices in the parlor. The door stood ajar, my name was 
uttered, and the sound of it arrested my steps. The voices 
within were those of Mr. Stanford and his nephew, who were 
still at table lingering over their wine. 

" Yes, she has the temper of a devil," said my stepfather. 
"I love her so exceedingly that I'd like nothing better than to 
have her for a patient. But the wench's constitution is as 
sound as her fortune. Why don't you go ahead with her ? " 
" She's plaguey hard to get at," said Mr. Potter in his 
strange voice, as though his mouth was full of grease. 

" You don't shove enough," said his uncle. ** A woman of 
her sort isn't to be won by staring and breathing hard. Go 
for her boldly. Blunder into the sitting room sometimes, 
follow her when she goes out and meet her round the next 
corner. It was the chance I spoke to your mother about and 
that you're here for. She means five hundred a year and this 
house. You'll need to kill or cure scores this way to earn five 
hundred a year." 

" It's like taking a naked light into a powder magazine to 
talk to her," said Mr. Potter. ** Every look she gives one is a 
sort of explosion. I always feel like wishing that the road 
may be clear when I address her." 

"You're too fat for business," said his uncle. " I feared so. 
Give me a lean and hungry man for spirit. Caesar knew Cas- 
sius, and I know you." 

I guessed it was Mr. Potter who thumped the table. " Give 
me some time and you'll see," he said. ** But in proportion as 
she troubles me on this side so I'll give it her on t'other. Only 
let me get her, and for all your sneers at my figure I'll have 
her on her knees to you and me within a month. Will you 
bet ? " and I heard him pound the table again. 

He had used a word in this speech which I will not repeat — 
an odious, infamous word. I stepped in, flinging the door 
wide open and leaving it so. Mr. Potter started up from his 
chair, my stepfather lay back, his face drooped and very pale, 
and he looked at me under his half-closed lids. I stared Mr. 
Potter in the face for a few moments without speaking ; I then 
pointed to the door with the silver-headed cane I invariably 
carried. 

" Walk out, sir," said I. 

He began to stammer. 

" Walk out ! " I repeated, and I menaced him, 

" Where am I to walk to ? " he said. 
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" Out of this house," said I. 

'' You had no right to listen, miss," said my stepfather. 

I looked at him, then stepped round the table to the bell, 
which I pulled violently. My own maid, guessing the sum- 
mons was mine, answered. 

" Jane," said I, " go instantly for a constable." 

** There is no need to fetch a constable," exclaimed Mr. 
Stanford, getting up, " my nephew will leave the house." 

On this Mr. Potter went out into the hall, and while he 
fumbled at the hat stand, called out : " I suppose I may take 
my luggage ? " 

I was determined to humble the dog to an extremity, and 
told Jane to look out into the street and call in any two idle fel- 
lows she could see to remove Mr. Potter's luggage. She 
fetched two men from a public house, and I took them upstairs 
into Mr. Potter's room and bade them carry his trunks below 
and put them on the pavement. When they had carried the 
trunks downstairs they returned for Mr. Potter's loose, un- 
packed apparel, which, acting on my instructions, they heaped 
along with his unpacked linen on top of the boxes on the 
pavement. I paid the two men for their trouble, and violently 
slammed the hall door upon Mr. Potter, who stood in the 
road gazed at by a fast-gathering crowd, waiting for the ar- 
rival of a hackney coach, which was very slow in coming. 

As I passed upstairs, panting and heartsick, Mr. Stanford 
came into the hall, and called out, " You will ruin my prac- 
tice." I paused to see if he had more to say, and I was very 
thankful afterward that he had thought proper to immedi- 
ately retire on observing me stop. 



CHAPTER IV, 

SHE MEETS CAPTAIN BUTLER. 

After this business you might suppose that Mr. Stanford 
made haste to remove his plate and his lamp to his old or an- 
other house. Not at all. He found it convenient to stay ; 
and I contrived to endure him for the sake of the- child, that 
was now between three and four years of age, a poor feeble 
little creature, with but slender promise of life in its white face 
and thin frame. 

A few weeks after the trouble with Mr. Potter had happened 
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I went to my uncle's house near the Tower to sup and spend 
the evening. As with Stepney, so with this part ; it has sunk 
pretty low. Yet when I was a girl some very respectable 
families lived in the neighborhood of the Tower. My uncle's 
house, as I have said, included his offices. They had been 
the front and back parlors. In the front office sat a couple of 
clerks, and the back was my uncle's private office where he 
received his clients. The family occupied the upper part of 
the house according to the good old fashion of trade, when 
men were not ashamed of their business. The rooms above 
corresponded with the offices below ; the front room was 
furnished as a drawing room ; the back as a parlor. 

I was as much at home in my uncle's house as if I had been 
his child, and passing the servant who opened the door, I went 
upstairs to my aunt's bedroom to take off my bonnet and 
brush my hair. On the landing I heard voices in the drawing 
room. I guessed my uncle had company^ and hoped, unless 
there were others, that it was not old Mr. Simmonds, a ship- 
broker, a person to whom my uncle was always very civil and 
hospitable as being useful in business, and who, to my mind, 
was the most wearisome, insipid, teasing old man that ever 
chair groaned under. 

1 removed my bonnet — you would laugh were you to see the 
great, coal-scuttle-shaped contrivance it was — brushed my hair, 
viewed myself a little complacently, for it was an April day, 
the wind brisk, and my walk had put some color into my cheeks, 
from which my dark eyes took a clearer fire, and went to the 
drawing room. On entering I found my uncle sitting with a 
gentleman. The stranger was not Mr. Simmonds. My aunt 
stood at the window looking out. 

" Why, here am I watching for you," said she. " Marian, 
my dear, Captain Butler." 

I dropped the stranger a courtesy of those times, and with 
a quick glance gathered him. Small need to call him captain 
to know he was a sailor. His weather-darkened face, the 
fashion of his clothes, the indescribable ocean-rolling ease of 
his manner of rising and bowing to me were assurance enough 
of his calling. I took him to be a man of about thirty. His 
eyes were a dark blue, and full of good humor and intelligence ; 
his hair was auburn, curling and plentiful, no feature of him 
but was admirable — nose, mouth, teeth — all combined in a face 
of manly beauty. He stood about five feet eleven, and though 
there was nothing of the soldier in his erect posture, his figure 
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was without any hint of that rounded back and hanging-armed 
stoop which comes to people who've had to pull and haul on 
a feeling deck for sour pork and creeping bread in their 
youth. 

These and like points I did not notice all at once in that 
first glance ; but before half an hour was gone I could have 
drawn a correct portrait of him from memory, so often, at 
every maidenly and modest opportunity were my eyes upon 
him. 

He had done business with uncle, and having lately arrived 
in the Thames, had called, and been asked to stay to supper and 
meet me. They had been talking about my cousin Will when 
I entered the room, and after the introduction continued the 
subject, my uncle seeming to be pretty full of it. 

" Oh !" said I, catching up something that he had let fall, 
" so then you have settled upon a ship for Will ?" 

" Yes,** he answered, " and a fine ship she is.** 

" There's no finer ship than the Childe Harold out of the 
Thames,*' said Captain Butler. 

" And her captain is a very good sort of a man, we are told," 
said my aunt. 

" I have heard him well spoken of. I don*t kno^ him,** said 
Captain Butler. 

" When does Will sail ?** I asked. 

" A fortnight to-day,'* answered my uncle. 

" You remember our compact ?" I said eagerly. 

My uncle smiled slowly and shook his head. 

"But I say yes,'* I cried, standing up in my impetuous way. 
" Aunt, you know it was settled. Will was my playmate as 
a child. I love him as a brother, and I claim the right of 
giving him his outfit." 

" She is a sailor*s child," said my uncle to Captain Butler. 

They told me Will was out : he would return before supper. 
In a short time I discovered that Captain Butler had been two 
years absent on a trading voyage in the Pacific, that he was 
without a ship at present, but was looking fox the command 
of a new barque of about six hundred and thirty tons, called 
the Arab Chiefs in which he was thinking of purchasing a 
share. I admired him so much that I could not help feeling a 
sort of inquisitiveness, and asked him a number of questions 
about his voyage and the sea life ; indeed, I went further, I 
asked him where he lived and if he had any relatives. There 
was a boldness in me that was bred of many years of inde- 
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pendence and of fearless indifference to people's opinion. I 
was by nature downright and off-hand, and whenever I had a 
question to ask I asked it without ever troubling my head as 
to the sort of taste I was exhibiting. All this might have been 
partly owing to my lonely independent life, to my being 
unloved and having nobody to love, to my having been as 
much an orphan when my father died as though I had lost my 
mother at the same time. 

And yet, though some of my own sex may have turned up 
their noses at my plain, bold questioning of Captain Butler, 
there is no man, I vow, who would have disliked my manner in 
me. Captain Butler warmed up, a fresh life came into his 
face with his frequent laugh, and he could not take his eyes 
off me. My uncle nursed his knee and watched us with a 
composed countenance ; my aunt, who was a simple soul, fol- 
lowed the conversation as one who hears and sees nothing 
beyond what is said. 

" Captain Butler," said my uncle presently, " ask Miss 
Marian why it is that she goes on living in the east when she 
has fortune enough to set up as a fine lady in the west ? " 

" I was born in Stepney," said I. " My house is there ; my 
father and mother lie buried there. Til not leave it." 

".Who's the wit," exclaimed Captain Butler, "who says 
that the further he goes west, the more convinced he is that 
the wise men came from the east ? " 

" Pray, what is a fine lady ? " asked my aunt. 
" Ask the dressmakers/' said Mr. Johnstone. 
" I hope my dear Marian will never change," said my aunt 
looking fondly at me ; " she is fine enough, I am sure. If 
she goes West she'll be falling into company who'll make her 
ashamed of her poor east-end relatives." 

We rattled on in some such a fashion as this. It was 
because I was not blind, and not because I was vain, that I 
speedily saw that Captain Butler admired me greatly. If I 
stepped across the room his eyes followed the motions of my 
figure. If I spoke his gaze dwelt upon my lips. Even my 
poor, dear, slow-eyed aunt noticed the impression I had made I 
gathered from her occasional looks at her husband. My uncle 
asked me to sing, and I went to the piano and sang them a 
simple melodious sea song which I used to hear my father 
sing without an accompaniment. My knowledge of music was 
slight, but I had a correct ear and a strong voice, and felt 
whatever I sang, because I chose to sing only what I could 
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feel, and my poor attempts always pleased. Captain Butler 
stood beside me at the piano while I sang ; he could not 
have praised me more warmly had I been a leading lady at 
the Italian opera. I got up, laughing, and told him that the 
little music I had was by ear, 

"I think I was never properly educated," said I, "my 
father hated schools and believed that young girls thrown 
together made one another wicked. I was educated by gov- 
ernesses, and, really, to be able to read and write and to know 
the multiplication table is a great deal to be thankful for." 

" My brother was right," said xxyy uncle, " I hate girls' 
schools myself. Your finished school miss knows all about 
Shakspere and the musical glasses, but she can't tell how 
many ounces go to a pound of beef." 

While we chatted Mr. and Mrs. Lorriraer were announced. 
Nobody expected them, but they were welcome. Old Mr. 
Lorrimer was a ships* chandler in a rather big way. He was 
a vestige of the dead century, and, saving the wig, went 
clothed almost exactly as his father had. I see him now with 
his frill, stockings, snuff-box, and the company smirk that was 
in vogue when he was a boy. He engaged my uncle in talk ; 
my aunt and Mrs. Lorrimer drew chairs together, and Captain 
Butler and I paired at a little distance from the others. 

I liked this man so much, I admired him so greatly, I had 
fallen so much in love with him, indeed, at the first sight of 
his handsome, winning face, that I found myself talking as 
freely as though we had known each other for years. I told 
him that I lived with my stepfather in the house that was my 
own, that my life was as dull as a sermon, that I found no 
pleasure in life outside my lonely rambles, which I described 
to him. I thought he looked grave when I told him I would 
be away from my home for two or three nights at a time. 

" Every girl wants a mother," said he. 

" And a father," said I, " but she can't keep them." 

" Why don't you go a voyage ? " 

" I have never thought of going a voyage." 

" The world is a fine show," said he. " It is well worth see- 
ing. You are rich and should see the world while you are 
young enough to enjoy the sight." 

" I have five hundred a year," said I. 

" You are rich, Miss Johnstone, nevertheless," said he, and 
his eyes made a very clear allusion to my face and figure — a 
more intelligible reference than had he spoken. 
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"I have a good mind to go a voyage/' said I. '* I am sick 
of my life, I assure you. I hate my stepfather, and for all 
that I am rich, as you call it, I am as much alone as if I had 
been left to the parish. Oh, yes," said I, following his glance, 

" uncle and aunt are dear to me and I love them, but " 

and I lay back in my chair and yawned and stretched out 
my arms. 

" Come a voyage with me, Miss Johnstone," said he, 
laughing. 
" Where to ? " said I. 
" I can't tell you yet, but you shall hear." 
" Let me hear and you shall have my answer." 
" Do you know anything about the sea ? " 
" Do I know anything about the sea ? " I echoed with a loud, 
derisive laugh that caused everybody to look at me. "I 
wonder if you could ask me a question about the sea which I 
couldn't answer ? Shall I put you a ship about ? Explain 
what reefing topsails mean ? Shall I wear ship for you ? 
Shall 1 snug you down a full-rigged ship, beginning with the 
fore royal studding sail ? " and so I went on. 

He laughed continuously while I talked. The others were 
now listening and laughing too. 

Just then my cousin, Will Johnstone, came in, and I broke 
off in my chat with Captain Butler to greet the lad. Will was 
at this time between fifteen and sixteen years of age. He 
was a manly looking boy, easy and gentlemanly, fitter for the 
midshipman's quarters of a man-of-war than an apprentice's 
berth on board a merchantman. He had a look of my 
father, and I loved him for that. He was dressed in sea- 
going clothes, and though he had never been further than 
Ramsgate in all his life, he carried his new calling so prettily, 
there was such a pleasant-acted swing in his gait, you would 
have believed him fresh from a voyage round the world. He 
came to me eagerly when he had shaken hands with the others, 
took Captain Butler's chair, and told me with a glowing face 
about his ship, the Childe Haroldy what a fine ship she was, 
how like a frigate she sat upon the water, how that a fellow 
had told him she could easily reel out twelve upon a bowline. 
*' She lies in the East India Docks, you must come and see 
her, Marian. When will you come? To-morrow — say to- 
morrow." Here he saw Captain Butler looking our way. 
" Will you come, too, sir ? Will you come with my cousin ? " 
" Come where ? " said Captain Butler. 
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" Come to the East India Docks to-morrow to visit my ship, 
X^a^Childe Harold V 

^^ My ship ! " echoed my uncle. 

" At what hour ? " said Captain Butler. 

Some talk went to this scheme : it was presently settled that 
Will and Captain Butler should dine at my house next day and 
afterward we should visit the Childe Harold, 

This was the merriest evening I had ever spent in my life. 
I sat at supper between Captain Butler and Will, and had 
never felt happier. My spirits were in a dance ; I laughed 
even at poor old Mr. Lorrimer's jokes. After supper Captain 
Butler sang a song, and I liked it so well that I begged him 
to sing another. Then I sang ; the old people sat down to 
whist in a corner ; Captain Butler, Will, and I chatted, and so 
slipped that evening away ; till I was startled on lifting my 
eyes to the clock to see that it was almost eleven. 

How should I get home ? Should I walk or drive ? I 
stepped to the window and parted the curtains and saw the 
stars shining. " It is a fine night," said I. " Will, give me 
your company and 1*11 walk. I hate your coaches.** 

" Your way is my way, I believe," said Captain Butler. 
" May I accompany you ? " 

I went upstairs to put on my bonnet. My aunt accom- 
panied me. She lighted candles beside a looking-glass and I 
saw that my cheeks were red and that my eyes shone like 
diamonds. 

" I believe that you have made a conquest to-night, my 
dear,*' said my aunt. 

" A conquest has been made,*' I answered. ** He is a very 
handsome fellow. And now you shall tell me that he is 
married.*' 

" No more than you are.*' 

" Engaged to be married then 1 " 

" 1*11 not amswer that. Sailors are sailors." 

" I have thoroughly enjoyed myself,** said I, kissing her. 

" Do you think, my dear, that it is quite in order you should 
ask Captain Butler to dine with you to-morrow.'* 

" Quite in order, aunt. If I am not to do what I like I will 
drown myself.** But I kissed her again sifter I had said this 
as an apology for the strength with which I had spoken, and 
went downstairs. 

Will and Captain Butler saw me to my house. The streets 
were pretty full and flaring ; the night fine ; I took Will's arm 
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and the three of us went along leisurely past the Mint into 
Eeman Street, and so into the Commercial Road ; no very 
romantic walk, truly, though in this great world the woods and 
groves of the poets are not the only haunts of emotion. ^ There 
is sentiment in the east as well as in the west, and in what do 
the passions of Whitechapel differ from those of Tyburnia ? 

My maid was sitting up for me. Twelve o'clock struck 

soon after I reached home, so you will guess we had not 

hurried. For the first time for many a long night I could not 

sleep. I lay thinking all the time of Captain Butler. I had 

fallen in love with him, and I wondered at myself ; no man 

that I had ever before met had made the least impression upon 

me ; I knew my own heart well down to this moment — I had 

never given men nor their love a thought. In what, then, lay 

the magic of this man ? I was so much in love with him that 

had he stayed at my door after Will Johnstone had gone away 

and asked me to be his sweetheart and marry him I should 

have' consented. I was distracted with vexation and delight. 

All night long I lay thinking of him, and if I slept in snatches 

it was but to dream of him, so that whether I was awake or 

slept he was present to me. I felt that I must find out, and 

quickly find out, if he had a sweetheart. If so, why then I had 

not yet let go of the reins ; but I must make haste or the bit 

would be hard. in the teeth and I should be run away with. 

I thought of his suggestion to go a voyage with him, and 
pried close into it for an inner meaning ; but the memory of 
his manner would not suffer me to find more than had met my 
ear. To fall in love in an hour, thought I ! Well, it must run 
in the blood. Father fell in love with mother at first sight : 
that had been her fond memory — she had boasted of it in his 
life and after his death — till to my grief and to the souring of 
the best sweetness that her heart held she swallowed the 
mumping prescription whose plate was upon my door and 
whose lamp glowed like a danger signal over the plate. 



CHAPTER V. 

SHE VISITS THE " CHILDE HAROLD. 
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I ROSE early next morning, sent for the cook, and gave her 
certain instructions. The servants in our strangely ordered 
home were as much mine as my stepfather's ; I paid half 
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their wages. But my own maid was at my own cost, and she 
waited upon me only. 

Captain Butler and my cousin arrived shortly after half past 
twelve, and at one o'clock we sat down to as dainty and 
elegant a meal as I and the cook and my maid could contrive 
among us. We drank champagne ; my father's silver was 
upon the table ; in the middle was a rich hothouse noseg^ay 
which had cost me a guinea and a half. My maid, a discreet, 
good-looking girl, waited admirably. My cousin stared and 
asked me boy-like if I dined thus every day ? I laughed and 
answered. " Off as good dishes. Will, but never so well 
because I often dine alone when I dine at home at all." 

** I should like to dine with you every day," said Will. 

I had dressed myself with extraordinary care, but my eyes 
wanted the sparkle of the previous evening, my cheeks the 
rose of those merry hours ; I wondered as I glanced at Cap- 
tain Butler whether the thought of me had kept him awake 
all night. Somehow I could not look at him with the confi- 
dence of the previous evening. I felt shy, my eyes stole to 
his face and dropped on detection, my appetite was poor, and 
my laugh unnaturally loud with nerve. His own manner was 
a little constrained, and I saw, and my heart throbbed and 
leapt when I saw, admiration strong in his looks whenever he 
regarded, or addressed, or listened to me. Oh, thought I, what 
would I give now for sauciness enough to ask you downright 
" Have you a sweetheart ? " 

During the course of the dinner I said to him, " Don't you 
think my way of living strange ? " 

" Not at all." 

" You need a stepfather, to understand my unhappy state." 

" No very unhappy state, surely," said he, looking at the 
table, and then round the well-furnished room. 

" I think I shall go a voyage some of these days, Will,", 
said I. 

" Sail with me, Marian," he answered. 

" Where's your ship bound to 1 " f 

"Sydney, New South Wales — a splendid trip. Three 
months there, three months back, three months to see the 
country in." 

** And you give me a fortnight to make up my mind ! " said 
I, laughing. " Don't they send the convicts to Sydney ? I 
can't fancy that country. 'Tis seeing nothing to meet one's 
transported fellow countrymen. There are plenty of such 
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\ folks walking past this house at this minute. Who would 
leave Stepney for Sydney ? " 

My cousin asked what trade the Arab Chief would be in. 
Captain Butler answered that he believed she was to trade to 
the West Indies and eastern South American ports. 

" There's a big world for you that way, Marian," said Will. 
" Down there the wind's full of bright parrots, every tree 
writhes with monkeys, Robinson Crusoe lived all alone some- 
where in those parts, that's if the great river of Oroonoque's 
where it was in Friday's time ; the home of the great sea 
serpent is in the Carribean Sea, and if you kick up an old 
stone by chance you stand to unearth a mine of precious 
metal." 

1 ended this by rising, and we soon afterward left the house. 

It was a clear cold afternoon, with a bright blue sky for Lon- 

1 don. We took a coach to Limehouse and then a boat. There 

I is no change in the East India Docks in all these years. I 

. went down to them for memory's sake not very long ago, and 

all was the same, it seemed to me, saving the steamers. The 

basins were full of ships of many sizes and of all rigs ; the air 

was radiant with the flicker and tremble of scores of flags ; 

strange smells of distant countries loaded the atmosphere — 

I sweet oils and spices, wool, and scarlet oranges, and scented 

timber. When I was a child my father had sometimes brought 

j me to these docks when he came to them on business ; I 

j thought of him as I looked, and felt a little girl again with the 

odd wonderment and delight of a child in me as I stared at 

j the shipping and the complicated heights of spar and rigging, 

at the grinding cranes heavily lifting cargo in and out, as I 

breathed the odors of the littered quays, as I barkened to the 

shouts, to the songs of the seamen at the winch or capstan, to 

the voices of the wind in the gear, soft in the fabric of 

the taller ships as the gay whistlings of silver pipes heard 

i afar. 

I We walked leisurely along the quays. Will's ship lay in a 

)^ corner at a distance and he was for enthusiastically pressing 
forward to arrive at her ; his ardent pace kept him ahead, and 
he often turned to invite us to come on. But I was listening 
to Captain Butler and was in no great hurry. At last we came 
to Will's ship, the Childe Harold, Oh, my Great God ! when 
I think of it ! when I think of standing beside Captain Butler 
! and looking at that ship with my cousin at my elbow calling 
my attention to points of her with a young sailor's pride ! 
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She was a very handsome vessel of her kind, and a big ship 
according to the burthen of those days. Though she was 
receiving cargo fast, her sides towered high above the wall ; 
she had been newly coppered, and her metal glanced sunnily 
upon the soup-like water she floated on. Captain Butler took 
my hand and we followed Will up the gangway plank and 
gained the ship's deck. A man with a beard stood at the 
yawn of the great main hatch ; Will touched his cap and 
whispered that he was the mate of the ship. Captain Butler 
went up and shook hands with him and rejoined us, saying 
that he had made the man's acquaintance at Callao. A quan- 
tity of cases were being swung over the rail, and as they were 
lowered down the hatch I heard a noise of voices below — calls 
and yells, and the kind of language you expect to hear aris- 
ing from the hold of a ship that is populous with lumpers. 
Will took us into the cuddy, which you will now call the 
saloon ; a fine cabin under the poop-deck, with some sleeping ' 
berths on either hand. He then walked us forward to show , 
us the apprentices' quarters. ^ I 

The ship had what is known as a topgallant forecastle, on ! 
either hand of which was a wing of cabin, a sort of deck- 
house, entered by a door that slid in grooves. The appren- 
tices lived in the wing on the left, or port, or larboard side, as \ 
the expression then was. j 

" How many of you are there ? " asked Captain Butler. 

" Three," answered my cousin. j 

The place was empty and I entered it, and looked about 
me to gather whether there was anything I could purchase to 
render the coarse, rude abode a little more hospitable to the 
sight. 

" This won't b& like being home. Will," said I. 

" It will be seeing life, though, and starting on a career," 
he answered. 

" These are snug quarters," said Captain Butler ; " what 
sort of a forecastle have you, Johnstone ! " 

My cousin led us into a large wooden cave. It was very 
gloomy here. We had to lift our feet high to enter the door. 
The huge windlass stood a great mass of reddened timber 
and grinning iron-work in front of the entrance of this fore- 
castle ; abaft it rose the trunk of the foremast, and behind, 
again, the solid square of the galley or kitchen ; the thick 
shrouds descended on both sides ; and, though it was a bright 
day, the shadows of these things lay in a twilight upon the 
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forecastle entrance, and I needed to stand a while and accus- 
tom my eyes to the gloom before I could see. 

" This is a fine forecastle," said Captain Butler. " Few 
crews get better parlors.*' ' 

The interior was empty. Rows of bunks on both sides ran 
ghostly into the obscurity of the bows. 

*' What hatch is this ?*' said I, pointing to a small covered 
square in the deck, close to where I stood. 

"That'll be the way into the fore-peak," said Captain 
Butler. 
" What sort of a place is that ? " said I. 
" The rats' nursery," he answered, laughing. 
" Have you been into it, Will ?" said I. 
" No. They keep coal and broom-handles there, odds and 
ends of stores, cans of oil, and everything that's unpleasant. 
I find things out by asking." 

" Right, Johnstone," said Captain Butler. " Keep on ask- 
ing on board ship. That's the way to learn. How would 
you like to be an able seaman, Miss Johnstone, and sail before 
the mast, and sleep in a place like this ? " 

" This would not be my end of the ship if I were a man," 
said I. 

We wandered aft on to the poop, whence we could com- 
mand a view of the whole ship, and here we stood looking at 
the clamorous, gallant scene round about us till the sun sank 
low across the river beyond Rotherhithe, and the shadow of 
the evening deepened the colors of the streaming flags and 
hung a rusty mist out upon the further reaches of the river, 
making the ships there loom dusky and swollen. 

Captain Butler asked us if we would drink tea with him at 
the Brunswick Hotel. I was now liking nothing better in the 
world than his company, and gladly accepted, and the three 
of us walked to the hotel and took a seat at a table in a win- 
dow where we had a view of the shipping, and here we drank 
tea and ate some small, sweet, white fish, and passed a happy 
hour. 

Captain Butler must have been less than a man, and with- 
out eyes in his head, if he had not by this time guessed that I 
was very much in love with him. I was sure he admired me ; 
indeed, his admiration was unfeigned. I had never been 
loved by a man, and could not guess what was in the mind of 
this handsome sailor by merely observing the admiration that 
softened and sweetened the naturally gay and careless expres- 
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sion of his eyes, but it filled me with sweet delight to know 
that he admired me. This was a full, rich cup for my lips 
for 2i first draught. I liked to feel that he watched me. I'd 
turn my head a little way and talk to Will, and continue talk- 
ing, that Captain Butler might go on looking at me. 

" I wish you were not sailing so soon, cousin," said I. 
" I'd plan more of these excursions. They make me forget I 
have a stepfather." 

" I hope your stepfather does not ill-treat you ? " exclaimed 
Captain Butler, and some color came into his face. 

** No, no," cried I, and I guessed that my eyes sparkled 
with a sudden heat of my spirits. " Ill-treat me, indeed i 
The fact is, the house isn't big enough for him and me. But 
I won't turn him out. He's the father of my mother's child, 
and my home was my mother's. But oh, I feel the gloom of 
it. I am alone. I can*t take to the little one. And must it 
be, year after year, the same ? " I cast my eyes down and 
breathed quickly, then, rounding upon Will, I cried with a 
loud, silly laugh, " you shall take me a voyage with you when 
you come home." 

" I like these excursions," said Will, " don't you. Captain 
Butler ? " 

"I'd like them better if they didn't end so soon," he 
answered. 

" I have a fortnight," exclaimed Will. " Let's go a trip 
every day." 

Captain Butler's eyes met mine. 

" You, of course, have something better to do ? " said I 
to him. 

" I have nothing to do." 

" Where's your ship ? " 

" I have no ship," said he ; "a bark, called the Arab Chief, 
is in the course of completion at Sunderland. I may command 
her if I invest in her. I wish to consider. I am not rich, and 
I must see my way clearly before I venture all that I have," 

" So you must. And I suppose you'll go and live at Sun- 
derland ? " 

" No. I can do no good at Sunderland. Time enough to 
go to Sunderland when the ship's ready. She's not building 
under my superintendence." 

" You'll visit your relatives in the country ? " 

" I have relatives, but they don't live in the country, and I 
shan't ;irisit them." 
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" Can't we arrange for some more trips ? " said Will. " Let's 
go sight-seeing every day." 

" Give us a sketch of your fancies, Johnstone ? " said Cap- 
tain Butler. 

"Well," he began, counting upon his fingers, "there's a 
dinner at the Star and Garter ; that's good sight-seeing, 
number one. Then there's Greenwich yonder, and another 
dinner, number two. Then what say you to Woolwich and a 
peep at the hulks ? Call that job a day on the river, taking a 
boat at Billingsgate or the Tower. Number three." 

" Keep inshore, my lad," said Captain Butler, laughing, 
" You'll be having enough of the water soon." 

" What d'ye say to Hampstead and tea ? Then a dinner at 
the King's Arms at Hampton Court ? And is Windsor too 
far off ? " So he rattled. 

Yet the jolly young fellow's proposals were very well to our ^ 
liking, and before we rose to depart from the Brunswick Hotel 
we had schemed out a long holiday week. They saw me to 
my house, as on the previous night ; neither would come in ; 
when they had left me I felt very dull and lonely. I found a 
note on my table from a friend at Bow ; she asked me to a 
card party next night, but I was in no humor to accept any 
invitations to houses where I was not likely to met Captain 
Butler. Indeed, I had come home from this jaunt to the 
docks as deeply in love as ever woman was with a man in this 
world. I slept, it is true, but I dreamt of nothing but my 
handsome sailor, as my heart was already secretly calling him. 
I went to sea with him in a number of visions that night, 
quelled a mutiny among the sailors, saved Captain Butler's 
life at the risk of my own, and when he took me in his arms 
to thank and caress me, I looked in his face, and lo ! it was 
my stepfather. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SHE IS ASKED IN MARRIAGE. 

At the appointed time I was at my aunt's, next morning ; 
Captain Butler and Will were there. We went to Richmond, 
and after we arrived it rained for the rest of the day, but it 
was all one to me ; indeed, I would rather have had rain 
than sunshine, for it forced us to sit indoors, while Will, defy- 
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ing the rain, went out and left Captain Butler and me alone, 
which was just what I liked. 

I will not catalogue these holiday trips ; they made me feel 
as if I were living for the first time in all my life ; they made 
me know that I was a girl with passions and tastes, yet easy to 
delight. I will not say that I enjoyed my liberty, because for 
years I had not known what restraint was, but I was sensible 
that my being able to go where I pleased, and to do what I 
pleased, was a prodigious privilege at this time, when I had 
lost my heart, and must have gone mad had I been withheld 
from the society of the man who had it. 

Two days before Will sailed, my aunt called upon me. Our 
holiday rambles had run out ; that day was to be blank and I 
was not to see Captain Butler again until Thursday — it was a 
Thursday, I remember — when we were going down to the 
docks to see Will off. I remarked a peculiar look in my aunt's 
face which prompted me in my impetuous way to say : " What's 
brought you here ? What have you come to tell me ? Now 
clon't keep me waiting." 

" Lor*, my dear, one would need the breath of a healthy 
giant to keep pace with your impatience. Give me leave to 
rest a minute." 

" All's well at home, I hope ?" 

" Why, yes, of course, as well as it can be with a mother and 
father whose only child is leaving them, perhaps forever, in a 
couple of days." Her eyes moistened. "But it is his wish, 
and it is his father's wish, and that must make it right ; yes, 
that must make it right, though I'd have been grateful, very 
grateful, if it hadn't been the sea." She wept for a few 
minutes, and I held my peace ; then drying her eyes with a 
resolved motion of the handkerchief, she said : " You've 
been enjoying some lively days of late, Marian." 

" Happy days. Poor Will !" and now I felt as if I must 
cry too. 

"You're a strange creature, my dear. Whatever you do 
seems to me wrong. And yet somehow I can never satisfy my 
mind that your conduct's improper. I believe you'd be the 
same were your mother living. Your father might have held 
you in, but you'd have had your way with your poor mother." 

" What have I done ?" said I, bridling up and flushing in the 
face. 

" Nothing out of the ordinary," she answered mildly. " Of 
course your going about so much with Captain Butler, often 
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being alone with him, as Will has told us, is quite contrary to 
my ideas of good conduct. But you want the man for a hus- 
band, Marian ?'* 

I guessed by my temper that I looked hotly at her. 

" Do you, child, do you ? You should answer me. If you 
do not answer me I will go, and I am sure that you will wish 
this house should be burnt down rather than that I should go." 

My temper went with this, and with it the blood out of my 
face. "What do you want me to say, aunt?" I exclaimed in 
a faint voice. 

"Would you be content to marry Captain Butler?" 

I looked down upon the ground and said softly, " I love 
him." 

" He loves you. Do you know that ?" 

" He has not told me so." 

"He is a man of very gentleman-like feelings, far above 
the average merchant sea captains." 

"Oh, don't I know it ! " I cried. 

" Well, he loves you and would be very glad to marry you. 
And I dare say he would,** said my aunt, looking up and down 
my figure and then round the room, " but he'll not offer mar- 
riage unless he is certain you'll accept him. He spent last 
evening with us and had a very long and serious talk with 
your uncle and me on the subject. He declines to recognize 
your stepfather, which is quite proper under the circumstances, 
and regards me and your uncle as taking the place of your 
parents. Now, my dear, he is very much in love with you, and 
his diffidence comes from your being well off. We had a very 
long and serious talk, and I am here to have a serious talk 
with you, if not a long one." 

I felt that my face was lighted up ; I saw the reflection of 
its delight in her own placid expression ; my heart bounded ; 
I could have danced, and sung, and waltzed about the room. 
I sat down, locking my hands tightly upon my lap, and listened, 
with all the composure I could summon. 

She informed me that Captain Butler had been exceedingly 
candid, had exactly named his savings and his patrimony, 
which scarcely amounted to three thousand pounds, and that 
he was deliberating whether or not to invest all that he had in 
a share of the new bark, Arab Chief, Mr. Johnstone had 
advised him, supposing he should be so fortunate as to gain 
niy consent to marry him, not to make me his wife until he 
had gone his first voyage and seen how his venture fell out. 
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" Your uncle," said my aunt, " is strongly of opinion that a 
man has no business to go and marry a fine, handsome young 
woman like you, then leave her after a week or a month, and 
not set eyes on her again till he returns home from around the 
world." 

** I wish my uncle would mind his own business," said I, 
pouting, and feeling my face very long. 

But my aunt insisted that my uncle was right. She added 
that Captain Butler cordially agreed with him. Captain But- 
ler's own wish was to betroth himself to me, then to make his 
voyage, then return and marry me and carry me away with 
him to sea. 

My eyes sparkled, and I jumped up and walked the room, 
greatly excited. But after this my aunt grew tedious. Was 
it imaginable that any sort of love fit to base so solemn an 
affair as marriage upon could exist between two people who 
had known each other a fortnight only ? Here was I, joyously 
avowing my love for Captain Butler, and expressing the 
utmost eagerness to marry him : did I know what I was talk- 
ing about ? Had I given a moment's reflection to what 
marrying a sailor signified ? I was rich, young, and hand- 
some ; I had a fine house of my own ; I had liberty and 
health ; I was without children to tease me, to pale me with 
midnight watchings, to burden my spirits with anxiety for 
their future ; should I not be giving myself away very cheaply 
by marrying a sea captain, a respectable, good-looking man, 
certainly, but poor, following a calling in which no one could 
make any sort of a figure, an underpaid, perilous, beggarly 
vocation ? She did not deny that Captain Butler came from 
a highly respectable stock. He had mentioned two members 
of his family whom Mr. Johnstone perfectly well knew by 
name. His father had been in the Royal Navy and had 
served under Collingwood and Lord Exmouth, and had died 
a poor lieutenant. 

" Oh, he's a gentleman by birth," said my aunt, " and 
superior to his position. There's his calling, out of which, to 
be sure, he can get a living so as to be independent of his 
wife, which must always be the first consideration with every 
man of spirit. And then you have plenty of money for both 
and for as many as may come, should ever he find himself out 
of employment. But what do you know of each other ? 
What ! In a fortnight ? Ridiculous ! Why, I have lived 
one-and-twenty years with your uncle and we don't even yet 
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understand each other. You have by no means a sweet 
temper. But what time do you give the poor fellow to find 
you out in ? And he may be quite a fiend himself, for all you 
know. It needs not much wig to hide a pair of horns, a tail 
will be curled up out of sight under a fashionable coat, and 
your cloven hoof fits any shoe, my dear." 

So she chatted, and teased, and worried me with her advice 
and old-fashioned precepts. And then she angered me, and 
we quarreled a while, and afterward cried and kissed. How- 
ever, when her visit was ended, I had promised her in answer 
to her earnest, almost tearful entreaty, that though I should 
consent to engage myself to Captain Butler, I should not 
marry him until he had returned from his next voyage which, 
if he went to the West Indies or South America, would not 
keep hina very long away from me, so that I should have 
plenty of time to judge of his character while he was ashore 
and abundance of leisure afterward, to reflect upon my 
observations and prepare myself for the very greatest change 
that can befall a woman. 

I did not see Captain Butler again till Thursday. In the 
brief interval I had made up my mind to accept him at once 
if he proposed. Oh, my few days of holiday association with 
him had filled my heart with a passion of love — not my 
happiness only, my very life was in his power. 

I went to my uncle's house on Thursday early in the morn- 
ing. We were to see poor Will off. We all tried to put on 
a cheerful air, and Will talked big of the presents he would 
bring home for his mother and me ; but his mother's eyes 
were red with a night of secret weeping, and whenever the 
lad's sight went to her face his mouth twitched, and if he was 
speaking, his voice trembled and broke ; his father looked 
often at him. 

Captain Butler met us at the docks. I guess he witnessed 
in my looks that my aunt had spoken to me ; he glanced at 
me fondly as he held my hand, but there was nothing of sig- 
nificance to be said between us at this sorrowful leave-taking. 
We went on board with Will. When I kissed the dear fellow 
I broke down and wept, and then Mr. Johnstone led the way 
to the Brunswick Hotel, and we went upstairs to a room which 
commanded a view of the ship, and sat at a window watching 
her as she hauled out of dock. 

By the time the ship had been towed out of sight past 
Greenwich Reach it was hard upon one o'clock. My uncle 
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had ordered some sandwiches and sherry as an excuse for us 
to sit and watch the ship. This was no entertainment for me, 
who had not partaken of it indeed, and who had breakfasted 
but lightly early that morning. My uncle called for the bill 
and then rose to go. He told us he had an appointment 
which he would have barely time to keep. My aunt said to 
me, " What are you going to do ? " I returned no answer, for 
I had not made up my mind. 

" Come home with me, dear," said my aunt, " and dine with 
us at half-past two." 

I did not care to go home with her, first, because I felt 
I should be losing sight of Captain Butler, and next, because 
they were full of grief over the departure of their son, so that 
my presence would be a sort of impertinence, while again, 
I could not at all relish the prospect of a long and melancholy 
afternoon and evening spent in the neighborhood of the 
Tower. So after reflecting a minute or to, I said, " I'll not 
go with you, aunt ; I'll dine here, and then take rail to Fen- 
church street, and make my way to Hyde Park. A brisk 
walk will do me good. I feel as though I had lost a 
brother." 

" I can't stop," said my uncle, beginning to bustle. 

My aunt saw how it was and looked at me reproachfully. 

" I must return with your uncle," said she ; ** are you to be 
left alone here ? But what if you are ? Your being alone 
about London and the neighborhood is quite too much a 
habit with you, Marian — a practice I can't approve. Which 
way ^oyoii go ? " she continued, looking at Captain Butler. 

" I'll remain with Miss Johnstone, if she will suffer me to do 
so," he replied. 

I smiled and colored and bowed to him. 

" I can stop no longer," said my uncle, pulling out a great 
watch. 

My aunt looked, " hung in the wind," to use the phrase of 
the sailor, as though she understood she ought not to leave 
me alone with Captain Butler ; but she correctly guessed that 
I did not want her ; indeed her remaining would have made 
me angry, and no doubt my fear of her intentions showed in 
my face. 

" Well," said she, " I could not leave you in better hands. 
Captain Butler will carefully look after you, I am sure," and 
she went quickly after her husband, who would wait for her no 
longer. 
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Captain Butler rang the bell and ordered some dinner. I 
was to be his guest, he said. 

** But why, Miss Johnstone, do you wish to go all the way 
to Hyde Park ? " 
" It is no wish. 1*11 go wherever you please." 
" We are close to Greenwich here. Shall we take a turn 
about Greenwich Park presently ? The days are still short, 
and you are not so far from your house, at Greenwich, as you 
would be at Kensington." 

I consented, and then we stood at the window, looking at 
the scene of the river from the docks, talking about Will and 
the sea life and such matters until dinner was ready. I longed 
to hear him say that he loved me ; the language of his eyes 
was not satisfying enough ; I wanted him to take my hand 
and ask me to be his wife. I had thought my appetite good 
until I sat down, and then I could not eat. My heart beat 
fast ; I felt my color come and go ; I was alone with the man 
that I loved, I seemed to have lost my self-control, and be- 
haved like a shy schoolgirl, and there were moments when I 
could have wished that my aunt had not left us. 

The waiter was slow, and it was nearly three o'clock before 
we rose. Captain Butler went to the window, looked out, and 
said to me : " I am afraid this fine day is not going to last. 
There's a thickness gathering upon the river, and the sun 
looks like a rising moon. The afternoons are still short ; 
shall we hold Greenwich Park over for another day ? " 
"If you like." 

" How amiable you are ! You give me my way in every- 
thing." 
" What shall we do ? " 

" Stop here for a little while, if you don't mind. We have 
this room to ourselves for the present." 

He took me by the hand ; I trembled and sat down, and he 
seated himself beside me. Am I to repeat what he said ; in 
what words he told me how great was his love for me ; in what 
terms he asked me to be his wife ? All this I could unfold — 
ancient as it is in my memory, I could give it you as though it 
were of yesterday's happening. But the black curtain still re- 
mains down upon the memorable, the horrible, the tragical 
scene it is to rise upon soon, and I must not linger over such 
recollections as I am now dictating to my friend. 

It was quite in keeping that I, a sailor's daughter, should be 
wooed and asked in marriage by a sailor in a scene full of 
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shipping, within hearing of the cries and choruses of seamen 
and the hundred noises of a busy dock. A red mist lay upon 
the river and the sun hung pale and rayless, like a great lemon, 
in the west. We were occupying a room that might have 
been the coffee-room : several tables were draped and ready 
for guests, but we had been alone when my uncle and aunt 
left us and we remained alone. He held me to him and kissed 
me, he looked proudly and gratefully at me and said that he 
had loved me from the moment he had set eyes on me, that he 
thought me the handsomest woman he had ever seen in his 
life, that he adored me for my spirit — much more to this 
effect he said. But he told me he never would have had the 
heart to offer for my hand if he had not found some encourage- 
ment in my looks. Then he went over the long talk he'd had 
about me with Mr. and Mrs. Johnstone. 

" They begged," said he, " if you accepted me, that we 
should not be married until my return from my next voyage." 

" They are dear to me," said I, looking at him, ** but they are 
not my guardians, and have no control over me." 

" But they may be right, Marian, and they have a claim 
upon you too. I hope to do well next trip. I believe I shall 
do well enough," said he, smiling and smoothing the back of 
my hand, "to enable me to put something to your own fortune. 
I wish to be independent of you. You are not a woman to 
respect a man that is dependent upon you." 

** My aunt was right," said I. " We don't understand each 
other yet. Certainly you don't understand me." 

He kissed me and said he knew what was in my mind, but 
all the same, when he was my husband he wished to be inde- 
pendent of my fortune. 

" You shall have it all," I exclaimed, " and that will make 
you independent of me." 

" Marian," said he gravely, " now that you have consented 
to be my wife I'll tell you what I schemed : there would seem 
something unnatural in my going to sea and leaving my 
young bride behind me. I want you to be at my side when 
you are my wife. I do not know that I shall follow the sea 
much longer. A great deal will depend upon the issue of my 
next voyage. If I leave you behind, betrothed to me, you will 
have plenty of time to consider whether you, as a beauty and 
a fortune, have done wisely in accepting the hand of a plain 
merchant captain." 

" Don't talk nonsense, Tom," said I, giving him his name 
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bluntly, and not at all relishing his sentimental fastidiousness, 
which I attributed to the influence of my uncle. 

" My dear girl, when we are married we mean to live 
together happily, don't we ? " 

" That will depend upon you." 

" It will depend upon us both, Marian. When a sailor carries 
a ship into unnavigated waters, if he is a good sailor and does 
not mean to cast his ship away, he heaves the lead as he goes ; 
warily sounds along every fathom of his road until he brings 
up in a safe anchorage. This is what you must do, and it's 
for me to give you time to heave the lead, dear." 

"You want time to heave it yourself, Tom." 

" My darling," he cried, catching me to him, " I would marry 
you to-morrow." 

Presently, when we had composed ourselves, he said {hat he 
was going down to Sunderland next week, and would be away 
for about a week; and then he talked to me about purchasing a 
share in the new vessel, and seemed to want my advice. He 
named several instances of merchants who, having speculated 
in this way in shipping, had risen out of small beginnings into 
great opulence. He told me that he would be better off than 
most investors, insomuch that he would have command of his 
own venture so to speak, be able to control things, and push 
his business to the limits of all successful directions. 

In this sort of conversation the afternoon passed away. At 
last, at about five o'clock, we were interrupted by a party of 
captains and others coming in to dine, on which Tom paid 
the bill and we left. He accompanied me to my house and 
hade me farewell at the door, after arranging to call for me at 
eleven o'clock next morning. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SHE PARTS WITH HER SWEETHEART. 

Well, the following week my sweetheart went to Sunder- 
land, and I felt as widowed as though I had been his wife and 
he had died. He crossed from Sunderland to Liverpool and 
was absent a fortnight. From Liverpool he wrote to tell me 
that he was very well satisfied with the Arab Chief, and had 
agreed with her owners, who did business in Liverpool, to 
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take command of her and purchase a share to the value of 
three thousand pounds. 

The influence of his love was very strong upon me while 
he was away. He had hinted, but gently, that he thought my 
aunt right in objecting to my old love of rambling, I mean to 
the excursions I used to make down the river and to other 
parts, often sleeping out for a night or two at a time as you 
have heard ; and during his absence I went nowhere save to 
my aunt's, or to the houses of some of my particular friends. 

Meanwhile, you will not suppose that I saw nothing of Mr. 
Stanford. We lived in the same house, and were therefore 
bound to meet, not, indeed, in our separate apartments, but 
upon the staircase or in the passages. When Tom had been 
gone about a week my stepfather knocked upon my door one 
morning as I sat at breakfast ; I bade him enter and he sat 
down at the table. 

" I met Mrs Johnstone yesterday," said he, " and she gave 
me a piece of news. Allow me to congratulate you," and he 
inclined his head. 

I bowed slightly in return, keeping silence. 

" I am aware that I have no claim upon you. Miss John- 
stone," said he. 

*• None whatever," I cried. 

" But I am your stepfather, and as a matter of courtesy, not 
to say more, you should, I think, have favored me from your 
own lips with the news of your engagement." 

" My affairs have nothing to do with you, Mr. Stanford." 

" Miss Marian, I am not here to quarrel, but to congratulate 
you," said he. " Our relations have long been uncomfortable. 
I should have quitted this house some time ago, but for the 
difficulty I find in meeting with one equally suitable. My 
practice is of the utmost importance to me, not for my sake 
only; it is my duty to make a provision for your mother's 
child." 

" She is your child," I cried hotly. 

" I do not need to be told that. Miss Marian. It is very 
painful to me to reflect that your antipathy should have no 
other basis than your lamented mother's love for me. Your 
mother, I hope and trust, was dear to you, Miss Marian, and it 
is most regrettable that there is nothing in her memory to 
soften your violent prejudice." 

" I beg you will not speak to me of my mother." 

He eyed me askant ; he had a way of looking at you with 
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his head half turned. " I am here primarily to congratulate 
you," said he. " It is your pleasure to be reticent and I will 
therefore not trouble you with any questions about your 
fianci. But one inquiry you will forgive — it is a matter of 
business. When, pray, are you to be married ? " 

" I don't know." 

" You will probably settle in this house with your husband ? " 

" When he is my husband he shall live where he pleases, and 
I'll live with him." 

" This end of London is not to everybody's taste," said he 
with an acid smile. " It has occurred to me that your husband 
might wish to live in the west of the town. If so, I should be 
glad to arrange with him or with you to take this house off 
your hands." 

I answered coldly that I had no intention of parting with the 
house. It had belonged to my father, and whatever belonged 
to my father I held in veneration, and this I said with so much 
bitterness that he rose without another word and left the room. 
I was glad to see his back. I cannot tell you how I hated the 
man. 

Tom returned at about the expiration of a fortnight, and 
now I was one of the happiest of women. We were together 
day after day. We visited many oldfashioned resorts in the 
neighborhood of London, not one of which is probably now in 
existence. His influence did me a world of good. It was the 
most shaping, elevating, I had almost said ennobling influence 
any girl could have come under. The power of his love over 
me was a God-send to such a character as mine. I had lived 
so uncontrolled a life, I was by nature so defiant, quick-tem- 
pered, and contemptuous of the opinion of others that in many 
directions I did not really know the right thing to do. No 
mother could have more wisely directed her child than Tom 
governed me. 

" You are a rich garden," he would say, " but overrun ; the 
sweets are too crowded, Marian, and here and there, my love, 
is a bit of a snake-like habit that needs to be uncoiled from 
the beautiful plant it has got foul of." 

I well remember soon after he returned from Liverpool that 
he saw me to my house ; it was six o'clock in the evening ; I 
asked him to walk in. 

" No, dear," said he. 

" No, dear 1 Why not, Tom ? You are tired and I am 
alone. Come in." 
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" It is because you are alone that I will not come in." 

" I am always alone here/' said I. " I live alone. You 
know that.** 

"Yes, I know that." 

"And I am never to see you at my house because I am 
alone ! " 

" Dearest, I will fetch you to-morrow at eleven, and then we 
will have a talk on the subject of men's visits to their sweet- 
hearts who live alone." He pressed my hand and left 
me. 

Next day he talked to me as he had promised. I listened 
with love and interest, though I secretly thought it no more 
than a sort of hair-splitting on the part of society to insist that 
a girl should not receive her sweetheart alone in her own 
house. I was alone with Tom now. I had been alone with 
him at the Brunswick Hotel. What was the difference between 
my being alone in the streets with him, and my being with him 
at my rooms at home ? Yet he said there was a difference, and 
of course he was right. I listened to him deferentially, with 
my head hung. Had it been my aunt who uttered the opinions 
he delivered I should have argued with her, flashed my most 
spirited looks upon her, flung from her, and, had it been pos- 
sible, proved myself right by doing the very thing which she 
declared the world thought improper. 

Friends who had known me earlier would have believed that 
love had taken the spirit out of me ; but the truth was, in Tom 
I had found my master ; his control over me was a delight. 
We were constantly together. Scarcely a day passed while he 
was in London without our meeting. I made him sit to a 
painter of miniature portraits in Regent street ; and the same 
artist took my likeness for my sweetheart to carry away to sea 
with him. They were both choice, beautiful little pictures. 
My eyes seemed to glow out of the ivory, and Tom's face was 
to the life, happy, careless, loving. 

It was settled by this time that we were to be married on 
his return. He hoped that he might not have to go to sea 
again after his next voyage ; if he went he would take me with 
him. The scheme provided for my being at his side as his 
wife in any case. But he owned that though he had recom- 
mended a sea-voyage to me, and though he had said he would 
take me as his wife to sea with him, he had far rather that I 
kept on dry ground. The sea was no place for a woman. It 
was hurdled with perils ; it was a ceaseless jump of risks from 
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one port to another. Here, then, was one reason for our not 
being married until he returned. 

But another and more controlling one, though he never 
betrayed it in words, was his desire that I should have plenty 
of leisure to reflect upon the step I had consented to take. I 
could not now but see things as he did, and indeed I hope I 
could never have been so unmaidenly as to give the smallest 
expression to my secret wishes ; but in my heart of hearts I 
was more vexed than I can express by this delay, which I 
attributed largely to my uncle's influence with Tom. When 
two people are in love and are to be married there will be 
impatience. Whether the man or the woman is or should be 
the more impatient I don't know. I own that deep in my 
heart I was bitterly impatient. Tom would not sail till August; 
we had plenty of time to get married in ; several months must 
pass before he could return, and like a child I wanted my toy 
at once. I wanted to feel that he belonged to me, that though 
he was absent an indivisible bond united us. I was jealous of 
him. I said to myself, at the place he is sailing to he may 
meet with some woman whom he will think fairer and discover 
to be richer than I; are not sailors faithless ? All the songs 
and stories about them represent them so. Then I thought 
of my father, and abhorred myself for being visited with such 
thoughts, and cried like a fool to think how mean was my 
heart that loving, nay, I may say adoring my Tom as I did, I 
could yet suppose when out of sight he would forget me. 

Well, the time came round when the Arab Chief was nearly 
ready, and when my sweetheart must go to Sunderland to 
carry her to the Mersey, there to load for Rio Janeiro. I 
never could understand business, least of all the business of 
the sea, and would listen to him while he talked about his 
venture, vainly endeavoring to grasp his meaning in the full. 
But I gathered from his conversations with my uncle that he 
was very sanguine, and that in any case there could be no 
risks, as he had taken care to insure considerably in excess of 
his stake. I recollect on. one occasion when we were dining at 
my aunt's, my uncle, in talking with Tom about his venture, 
suggested that he erred by insuring so high above the value 
of the risk. 

" But why ? " said Tom. " At all events I pay handsomely 
for the privilege of protecting myself up to the hilt." 

" True," said the lawyer ; " but always in case of loss there 
is something in over-insurance that vitiates — perhaps to one's 
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prejudice only, mind — the well-seeming of this act of self -pro- 
tection." 

" The underwriters have it in their power to satisfy them- 
selves," said Tom. 

" What are your firms ? " asked my uncle. 

"The Marine, the Alliance, and the General Maritime 
Insurance." 

" That's cover enough, captain," said my uncle, laughing. 

" Yes, and I mean to go to the Neptune for a policy on the 
freight. I have a considerable share in the bark, and I 
intend that my proportion of the freiglit shall be safe. I am 
not of those who believe in keeping their money in a purse. 
I carry mine in my pockets. If the purse is lost all is gone. 
Who's to assure me of the solvency of any insurance office ? 
I mean that this voyage shall enable me to stay at home with 
my wife," said he, looking fondly at me. " Let another take 
charge of the bark next time. I'll make enough to own the 
half of her." 

" You shall own her all if you will, Tom," said I. 

" That's as your trustees may decide," said my uncle. 

" My money is my own, and I shall do what I please with 
it," I answered. 

" Yes, and with your knowledge of business, Marian, you 
shall go into partnership with your husband as a shipowner, 
and land the firm in the Fleet." 

Here Tom sang " All in the Downs the Fleet Lay Moored," 
and so with a laugh changed the subject. 

It was toward the close of the month of August when my 
sweetheart bade me farewell on his departure to Liverpool to 
take command of the Arab Chief. I had passionately desired 
to go with him ; but my aunt would not accompany me, and 
I was without a friend of my own sex able just then to leave 
home. My wish was overruled by my uncle and aunt. Tom 
himself did not favor it, though his longing for me to be with 
him to the last was as keen as mine, and so I took my farewell 
of him in my uncle's home. He held me in his arms while I 
cried till I thought my heart would break. He kissed me 
again and again, bade me keep up my spirits, to consider that 
that day a year I should have been his wife some months ; he 
begged me to remain faithful to him, and told me there never 
would be a minute when I should be out of his thoughts, and 
solemnly asking God to look down upon me, to guard me 
against all evil and sickness, to look down upon him, to pro- 
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^tect him and bring him back in safety to me ; he pressed a 
last lingering kiss upon my lips and left me alone with my 
fears and my memories. 

I received several letters from him while he was at Liver- 
pool. He wrote in good spirits, called his ship a beauty, and 
said that of her kind she was the most admired of anything 
that had been seen in the Mersey for years. There was but 
one drawback ; the mate of the bark was a Mr. Samuel 
Rotch. Tom had met this man some five or six years before 
in South America and had had an unpleasantness with him 
there ; he did not tell me what that trouble was. Afterward 
Rotch had served under him and there was a further diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. Rotch, he said, was a man of his own age, soured by 
professional disappointments, but a shrewd, intelligent person, 
and an excellent seaman. He had rather that the owners hid 
appointed any other man as mate ; but he believed that there 
was some sort of distant relationship between Rotch and one 
of the firm, and as the man had once before got into trouble 
in consequence of his representations, and was poor, with a 
wife and two children to support, he had resolved to leave 
matters as he found them. 

I showed this letter to my uncle and asked him if he 
thought that >Ir. Rotch had it in his power to make Tom 
unhappy or the voyage uncomfortable. He laughed and 
answered : 

** Your Tom will have gone to sea with irons and bilboes, 
depend on it. Do you know that the power of the shipmaster 
when at sea is greater than that of any despot in the world, 
from the Czar down to the shirtmaker's sweater ? I have 
always contended that legally the master mariner is much too 
much empowered. He can flog, he can hang, he can starve, 
he can iron the devils under him, and justify any atrocity by 
an entry in the log-book and the testimony of one or two 
witnesses who would poison their mothers for a bottle of rum. 
How, then, should this Mr. Samuel Rotch be able to disturb 
the peace of your sweetheart ? Your anxiety puts the boots 
on the wrong leg, my dear. It is for Mrs. Rotch to be 
uneasy." 

This comforted me, and I let the subject drop out of my 
mind. 

The next letter I received from Tom was dated at sea a 
it'N leagues from the Scilly Islands. He had brought his top- 
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sail to the mast, he wrote, to send his letter by a little coasting 
schooner that was inward bound. He blessed me and sent 
me many messages of love, and wrote in high spirits of his 
ship and crew. Rotch was very civil and alert, he said, his 
crew as willing and active a body of men as ever he had had 
charge of, and his bark was a clipper, the swiftest fabric that 
was ever bowed by a breeze of wind. I don't mean to spare 
her, he wrote, and she knows it. If there's virtue in sailcloth, 
my beloved, she shall walk. She shall whiten old ocean for 
your sake, my darling, though it should come to my holding 
on with my royals when we ought to be under double reefs. 
I laughed when I read his sea terms, for I understood them, 
yet I pouted, too, for I was fool enough to feel jealous of his 
admiration of his bark. He ought to admire nothing living 
or dead but me, I thought to myself. He may go and fall in 
love with his ship, and think her mistress enough for him, and 
then I kissed his letter and read it again and yet again, and 
counted how many days had gone since he had left me, and 
how many weeks must pass before he would return. 

Much about this time aunt received a letter from her son 
Will. This too was addressed from sea. We had heard from 
him from Plymouth — a few brief lines — and not since. He 
wrote that they had met with fearful weather in the Channel, 
and he believed that he had mistaken his calling ; he would 
swap all his fine notions of starting on a career and seeing the 
world for one hour of the comfortable parlor near the Tower 
and a good dinner of roast beef and cauliflower. " It's a dog's 
life," said he ; " the captain is stern and like a sentry — you 
mustn't speak to him ; the second mate is a bit of a bully, big, 
strong, and noisy ; you never saw such beef as they serve out 
in all your life ; the oldest sailor on board swears he never 
recollects worse pork, and they say that before we're up with 
the Cape the bread for ship's use will be all alive — oh ! " 

" All first voyagers write like that," said my uncle, returning 
the letter to his wife ; " before Will is a fortnight at home he'll 
be making our lives a burden with his regrets and lamentations 
that his ship don't sail sooner." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SHE RECEIVES DREADFUL NEWS. 

The weeks went by. Day after day I eagerly expected to 
receive a letter from Tom, making sure that he would grasp ^ 
every chance to send me his love and blessing and all the news' 
about himself from those high seas on which he was still afloat. 
But no letter reached me " simply because," Mr. Johnstone 
explained " your Tom has not been fortunate enough to fall fn 
with a homeward-bound ship. You may often sail for many 
days upon the sea, so I've heard your father say, without 
sighting a vessel. When you hear from Tom it will be from 
Rio." 

But how I missed him ! We had been incessantly together 
for nearly four months ; the weeks might roll by ; but there 
was no magic in the time they contained to weaken my sense 
of loss. I lived very quietly, was much in my own home, where 
I sought to pass the hours by reading and drawing ; I took a 
kind of dislike to company, and refused a number of invitations 
to quadrille and card parties and the like ; it was my delight 
to shape my conduct and habits by the fancy of such wishes 
as I knew my sweetheart would express were he with me. My 
memory of him, my love for him, lay in a spirit of control upon 
my heart ; all impulse, all desire was governed by the many 
gentle, noble counsels he had wrapped up in our long, sweet, 
quiet talks together, when we rambled in the outskirts or took 
oars upon the river. Never was man more truly loved than 
was Tom. My aunt particularly noticed the change in me and 
said that Tom's courtship had done me a very great deal of 
good. 

" You no longer roll your eyes," said she, " when you argue, 
and redden and strut and heave up your breast when I venture 
to object to your views. You have become thoroughly genteel, 
my dear, in your tastes and habits. Your captain will have a 
treasure in you. And it is very well that you did not marry 
him before he sailed, for I am certain that his influence as a 
husband would not have been so considerable as it has proved 
as a lover. Both he and you are now having plenty of leisure 
for thought, and when you come together at the altar you will 
know exactly what you are doing." 
In the month of November my little stepsister died of 
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peritonitis. I offered to naise her when it reached my ears 
that she was ill in bed ; Mr. Stanford thanked me ; and while 
I nursed her I learned to love the poor little delicate creature, 
and my heart reproached me for the unconquerable coldness I 
had ever felt toward her, when I stooped and kissed her white 
face in death and beheld a faint copy of my mother there. I 
cannot tell to what degree Mr. Stanford was affected by his 
• loss ; his colorless countenance betrayed but little of what 
might pass in his mind. Had I found his gprief very great, 
then the loneliness of his state would have pleaded, and I 
might have forced myself into some show of civility. But 
there was nothing in his behavior after his child's death to 
appeal, and we speedily passed again into our old, cold rela- 
tions of separate existence and fixed dislike of him on my side 
as a fellow who had impudently thrust himself into my father's 
place. 

The nursing of the poor child, however, together with my 
grief at her death and my secret fretting over not hearing 
from Tom, made me look ill, if I did not feel so ; my aunt was 
concerned and insisted upon my seeing her medical adviser, 
who recommended her, spite of its being winter, to take me 
to the sea-side. It was the month of February ; hard, cold 
weather. My aunt knew and liked Ramsgate, and proposed 
that town. Thither we went and took lodgings in Wellington 
Crescent, a pleasant row of buildings immediately overlooking 
the English Channel. 

After we had been in Ramsgate a few days, I felt so poorly 
that I was obliged to keep my bed. My aunt called in a 
doctor who said that I was ** out." He sent me physic, which 
I did not take, and told me to keep my bed till I felt equal to 
rising. My bed was so situated that when my blind was up I 
saw the ocean. If the day was clear I could faintly spy afar 
upon the horizon the delicate golden thread of the Goodwin 
Sands. Td watch the ships slowly floating' past this side of 
the thin line like little clouds of powder smoke gliding ball- 
shaped from the mouths of cannon, and listen to the faint 
thunder of the surf combing the beach under the chalk cliffs, 
and find a meaning for the voice of the wind as it shrilled with 
a hissing of steam past the casement or sang in the interstices 
or muttered in the chimney. The sight of the sea brought 
Tom very close to me, closer than ever he could lie upon my 
heart at home amid streets and the rattle of coaches and carts. 

One morning while I was confined to my bed my aunt did 
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not come to my room as was her custom after breakfast. I 

inquired of the servant how she was, and was told that she 

was pretty well, but she had passed an uneasy night. I asked 

if there were any letters, for I was always expecting to hear 

from Tom under cover from my maid, whom I had left at 

home ; the girl replied that Mrs. Johnstone had received one 

letter and that there was none for me. 

It was not until after twelve that my aunt came to see me. 
She looked ill, and there was a peculiar expression of distress 
in her face. She came to the foot of my bed, and gazed at me 
earnestly and asked me how I felt. I said that I felt better, 
and hoped to find strength to rise for a few hours toward 
evening. 

"You are not looking well, aunt." 

" I am not feeling well, Marian." 

" I hope you have not received bad news from home ? " 

" I have had a broken night," said she, turning away and 
going to the window and speaking with her back toward 
me. 

" Have you news of Will ? " 

" No, no," she cried quickly, still with her back turned. 
" There is no news of Will. I believe you are better, my 
dear." 

And then she asked me what I could fancy for dinner, and 
so changed the subject with a readiness which quieted the 
misgiving her looks had excited. 

She came and went during the day as she had heretofore 
done ; but she was more silent, more reserved than usual, and 
often her eye rested upon me, though she shifted her gaze 
when I looked at her. I rose in the afternoon, but in a few 
hours was glad to get to bed again. Next day I felt decidedly 
better and stronger. It was a bright, still day, cloudless, and 
the sun lay warm upon the land, and the sea stretched like a 
polished plate of steel, full of gleams of different shades of 
blue. I went down to the pier in an old-fashioned ricketty 
chair and my aunt walked by my side. The harbor was gay 
with the red canvas of smacks ; a number of ships of many 
rigs lay close in against the wall and their white canvas hung 
motionless in festoons, drying after the rain or dew of the 
night. The sweet, salt, still atmosphere was refreshing to the 
very innermost life of one. All sounds came in a sort of 
music from the town, and I heard a gay ringing of church bells, 
as for a marriage ; the tones, silvered to the ear by distance, 
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mingled pleasantly with the noise of the foaming of the strong 
tide racing off the rounded base of the pier. 

I said to aunt : " When Tom and I are married we shall often 
come to Ramsgate, and perhaps live here. I do not wonder 
that you like the place." 

In silence she stepped to the side of the pier, and seemed 
to look earnestly at the figure of a smack that had dropped 
her anchor about a mile off, her brown sails hoisted, and the 
image under her as perfect as a mirror could reflect it. When 
she returned to my side she spoke of the beauty of the day, 
and the difference between the airs of Stepney and of Rams- 
gate, and we then leisurely returned to our lodgings. 

I was sure that some trouble weighed upon her mind, but as 
my questions seemed to make her peevish, as her worry might 
relate to something which she would wish to conceal from me, 
I forbore further inquiry. That day passed, and next day I 
was well enough to rise after breakfast, and go into the draw- 
ing room where I sat upon a sofa wheeled close to the window. 
I was reading a novel which my aunt had borrowed from 
the Marine Library, and had wholly forgotten myself in the 
interest of the story. My aunt had been absent for at least 
an hour ; I believed she was out shopping. She entered with- 
out her bonnet, and coming to the sofa sat down, took me by 
the hand and looked me in the face. The tears gushed into 
her eyes suddenly, and for a few moments she moved her lips 
in a vain effort to speak. She then said : 

" I dare not conceal it longer from you, Marian, But oh, 
what news it is ! How am I to break it to you ? " 

I threw the book down. The neck of my dress seemed to 
strangle me ; mechanically I removed my brooch and eased 
the tension of the neck with my finger while I looked at her. 

" It concerns Tom,** she said. 

" Is he dead ? " said I, speaking with a heightened note in 
my voice that carried it out of recognition of my own hearing. 

" No." 

" Is it very bad news ? " 

" Marian," she said, beginning to cry again, " it is shocking 
bad news. It is incredible. It may all come right, but it is 
not the less terrible." 

I drew in several deep breaths and said; " Why will you not 
tell me this dreadful news of Tom ? " 

" He is in London." 

<* In London ! " I shrieked, springing to my fieet. 
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She pulled me gently to the sofa, and putting her hand in 
her pocket, drew forth a letter. 

" Your health would not allow me to speak to you before," 
said she in a broken voice ; " even now I fear that I am in too 
great a hurry. But what am I to do ? You would not thank me 
for any longer concealing the truth. Tom is in prison, Marian." 

I stared at her and shivered. 

" Your uncle's letter," she continued, opening it with hands 
which trembled excessively, " will better explain what has 
happened than I can. Will you read it ? " 

I took it ; the handwriting reeled ; I returned the letter to 
her and said, " Read it to me, aunt." 

" She did so. It was to this effect ; after all these years I 
am unable to give it you word for word : 

" I have a terrible piece of news to convey to poor Marian 
through you. Captain Butler is arrived in London, having 
been sent home by the British Consul at Rio in H. M. S. 
Crusader, He is charged by the mate and carpenter of the 
Arab Chief with attempting to scuttle her. These two men, 
together with two sailors belonging to the crew of the Arab 
Chief are landed with him from tlie Crusader, He instantly 
sent for me, but I wish there were not so many witnesses 
against him. That he is absolutely innocent, and that he is 
the victim of an atrocious conspiracy, I have not a shadow of 
a doubt. He will be charged at Bow Street on Monday, and 
will be advised to reserve his defense. He will be committed, 
of course, to take his trial at the Old Bailey, and we must hope 
to come off with flying colors. But I say again I could wish 
there were fewer witnesses. Four to one are fearful odds." 

My aunt had read thus far when a flash of lightning seemed 
to pass over my eyes and I remembered no more. 

I recovered from a fit rather than a swoon ; I had been for 
above an hour unconscious, and found myself on my bed with 
the doctor on one hand of me and my aunt on the other. The 
doctor went away soon after I had regained my mind. Mem- 
ory was slow in coming. It rushed in upon me on a sudden 
with its burthen of horror. 

" What are you going to do, Marian ? " 

" I am going to London." 

" Lie still, my dear child. You cannot go to London to- 
day. I'll book by the coach to-morrow morning. I'll write 
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to your uncle and send the letter to Canterbury to catch the 
Dover mail coach. He will be ready to receive us and give 
us all the news." 

And indeed I should have found myself too weak in body 
to carry out my resolution to go at once to London. The 
railway to Ramsgate was not then made. I do not know that 
it was even in contemplation. A coach left early for London 
from Ramsgate every morning ; it carried the mails, I think, 
and traveled byway of Canterbury. When my aunt found me 
somewhat composed she went to the office to secure places 
\ by the coach on the morrow. She left me her husband's letter, 
and I read it again and again, and every time I read it I rolled 
my eyes round the room, seeking to realize that I was awake. 

There was something shocking and frightful to me in my 
uncle's speaking of the -Old Bailey. I associated it with New- 
gate Prison. Living in the city as I did, well did I know the 
grim, dark, massive walls of that horrid jail. Would Tom be 
locked up in that prison, which I could not think of without a 
sickening fancy of the executions there — of the remorseless 
human beasts, men and women, white with gin, gaping with 
the lust of blood, gathered together to witness the sight — of 
the filthy tenements round about, every window pale with the 
eager faces of cowards and devils, the * grimy roofs littered 
with sight-seers ? What was Tom charged with ? What was 
the meaning of scuttling a ship ? What punishment was the 
act visited with ? Was a man hanged for scuttling ? 

I jfeced about the room in the agony of my mind till I 
sank with exhaustion into a chair. I dug the nails of my 
fingers into my palms till the blood sprang. Tom in prison ! 
The gentlest, the tenderest, the truest, the most honorable of 
men, charged with a dreadful crime, a hanging crime, perhaps. 
O God ! and locked up in a jail ! 

CHAPTER IX. 

SHE VISITS NEWGATE. 

It blew almost a hurricane of wind that night. It swept 
out of the east, and stormed in thunder against the house in 
which we lodged. The rain burst in furious discharges upon 
the window panes, and the lightning was sun-bright at times, 
and the noise of the rushing sea was a continuous artillery 
which drowned the loud peals from the clouds. All night 
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long^ I lay wide awake with wide-open eyes. Thrice my aunt 
visited my bedside to see how I did, and each time I could 
give her no other answer than that the thought of my sweet- 
heart lying in prison was driving me mad ; was killing me ; 
so I would rave. I could think of nothing but Tom. I 
had no sight for the lightning, no ear for the thunder of the 
gale, nor for the voice of the sea in its wrath. 

It was clear weather next morning ; we breakfasted very early, 
walked to the coach, and quitted Ramsgate at about eight 
o'clock. It was a dreadful journey to me ; endless as the 
night to one who is shipwrecked and watches for the dawn. 
The weather had changed, too ; snow was falling at Canter- 
bury, and it was bitterly cold all the way to London. We 
reached my uncle's house at ten o'clock that night. My aunt's 
letter had been received, and a cheerful fire and a hot, com- 
fortable supper awaited us. My uncle came downstairs to re- 
ceive us, and kissed us both in silence, as though someone dear 
to us all lay dead upstairs. Exhausted as I was by the long 
journey, by the cold, by the dreadful sufferings of my mind, 
I would still insist on hearing of Tom, on learning how he was, 
how he looked — the meaning of this dreadful thing which had 
befallen him and me, before I sat or took a bite, or stirred a 
foot to the bedroom to remove my traveling attire. But my 
uncle was inflexible. 

" Go with your aunt," he exclaimed ; " then return with her 
here and warm and refresh yourself. I cannot talk rationally 
with one who looks half dead." 

He forced me to obey, but I made haste to rejoin him. He 
placed me close to the fire, and gave me some hot brandy and 
water, and a biscuit, which he said would act as a stay till 
supper was served, and, my aunt arriving, he began to talk 
about Tom. 

" He is charged — did not I write it ? — with attempting to 
scuttle his ship." 

" Why should he do that ? " I cried. 

" To defraud the insurance offices. I told him at the time 
that he erred by over-insuring, but it seems that he went 
further even than he admitted ; for he put a venture of cargo 
of his own into the vessel, and insured the goods and the 
freight in the Neptune. Four offices ! " he exclaimed, and he 
broke off, looking down with a very grave face. 
"Where is he?" I cried. 
" In Newgate/' he answered. 
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" Oh, don't tell me that ! " I shrieked, clasping my hands and 
rocking myself. 

My aunt stared with a white face at her husband. 

" Now, Marian," said my uncle, ** if you possess one par- 
ticle of the spirit of your father, let it animate and support 
you now — now, and until this tragic affair is at an end. 
Screams and lamentations are not going to help Captain 
Butler. He says he is the victim of a diabolical conspiracy. 
I believe it, and it will be our duty to prove it. What is there 
about Newgate more than there is about Millbank, or the 
Hulks, or Horsemonger's Lane, to horrify you ? " 

" Why is he in Newgate ? " asked my aunt. 

" He was charged yesterday, at Bow Street, and committed 
to take his trial at the central criminal court. That's why. 
There is nothing in it. Many innocent men have been locked 
up in Newgate." 

" Who charged him with this crime ?" said I. 

" His mate, a man of the name of Rotch, and the carpenter, 
a drunken rascal of the name of Nodder." And then he 
related the story of the accusation, and described what had 
passed at Bow Street on the preceding day. 

Supper was served, and the presence of the servants held us 
silent. I could not look at the food I was helped to, and was 
passionately craving for the servants to be gone that I might 
question my uncle. Then when the opportunity came I said 
to him, " Is scuttling a ship a serious crime ?" 

" One of the most serious." 

I trembled and said, " What is the punishment for it ? " 

He was silent as though he did not, or would not, hear. 

I sprang up and shrieked out : " Uncle, is it hanging ? " 

** It would have been hanging two or three years ago," said 
he. " Thank God ! it is no longer a capital crime." 

'* What can they do to Tom ? " I cried. 

" Control yourself, my dear child," said my aunt. 

" Oh, uncle, what can they do to him ? " I cried again. 

" They must first prove him guilty." 

" And then— and then ? " 

" The penalty is transportation." 

" He may be sent out of the country ? " 

" Yes, to Norfolk Island, or Tasmania, or Botany Bay," 
answered my uncle, in a voice sullen with his sympathy with 
my misery. 

" For how long ? " 
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" You'll drive yourself mad with these questions," said my 
aunt. " He is not yet convicted." 
" For how long, uncle ? " 

" For a term — perhaps for life. But he is iitnocent, and we 
must prove him so." 

I flung myself into an armchair and buried my face. Yet I 
could not weep ; I had cried away all my tears. But, oh, the 
torment in my half-strangled throat, and the anguish of my 
dry, heart-shaking sobs ! 

After a while I succeeded in forcing a sort of composure 
upon myself. We sat talking until long past midnight. I 
asked many questions as rationally and collectedly as I could, 
but I remarked with secret horror in my uncle's speech a note 
of niisgiving that sank into my spirits like a knife into the 
heart. Indeed, it seemed to my terror more than misgiving, 
even dark suspicion in him. He said not a word to justify 
what I felt; but he talked of four to one, and again he talked 
of Tom's exaggerated precaution in excessively insuring his 
/Venture, and I guessed what was in his mind. 

" We shall be able to score one good point," said he. ** The 
mate Rotch some five or six years ago quarreled with your 
sweetheart, Tom, at Valparaiso. Butler was then mate of a 
ship. They met at a fandango ; Rotch insulted a young lady 
Butler had been dancing with, and had previously known. 
Your sweetheart took him by the throat and backed him out 
of the room half suffocated and black in the face. Strangely 
enough, two years later Butler found himself master of a small 
Indiaman called the Chanticleer^ with this same man Rotch as 
second mate under him. The mate of the Chanticleer com- 
plained much of Rotch's insolence. One night when in 
soundings, homeward bound, Butler found Rotch sleeping in 
his watch, with a dozen ships looming dark all round. This 
was extraordinary. Butler reported his conduct to the owners 
of the Chanticleer^ and the man lost his berth. But on your 
sweetheart learning that Rotch had been married shortly 
before sailing and that a child had been born to him during 
his absence at sea, he went to work to procure his reinstate- 
ment, or to obtain another situation for him, and was success- 
ful. There may be other motives ; but here is a point that 
must go far to confirm Butler's declaration that he is the vic- 
tim of a conspiracy." 

I listened greedily ; I kept my eyes, smarting and burning, 
fastened upon my uncle's face. 
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" What is scuttling a ship ? " I asked. 

" Did I not explain ? It is boring a hole in her so that she 
may sink." 

" Who says that Tom bored a hole in his ship ? " 

" Rotch and Nodder and two seamen." 

" Did they see him bore the hole ? " 

" They affirm that they saw the holes which he had bored 
and discovered a treenail auger in his cabin." 

** Oh, he would not do it ! " I cried. "It is a lie ! He is 
innocent ! " 

Here my aunt advised me to go to bed, and said that she 
herself could sit up no longer. But I detained my uncle for 
another half-hour with many feverish, impassioned questions 
before I could force myself from the room, and a church bell 
struck one through the stillness of the snowing night as I 
went to the bedroom that had been prepared for me. 

My uncle was to see Tom next morning at Newgate, and 
told me he would inquire into the rules, and bring about a meet- 
ing between my sweetheart and me as speedily as possible. 
After breakfast my box was put into a coach and I drove to 
my house in Stepney. Mr. Stanford' came into the hall to 
speak to me. I forced a wild smile and a hurried bow and 
pushed past ; I could not address him nor listen to what he had 
to say. When I went upstairs and sat down in my own room, 
the room in which Tom and Will had dined with me, where I 
had passed hours in sweet musings upon my lover, where 
there were many little things he had given me — a picture I 
had admired, a screen, a little French chimney clock, above 
all, his miniature — I believed my heart was breaking ; I wept 
and wept ; I could not stay my tears. My maid stood beside 
me, caressed and tried to control me, then drew off and stood 
looking at me, afraid. 

By and by I rallied, and since activity was life to me, for 
sitting still and thinking was heart-breaking and soul-wither- 
ing to one situated as I was, without a father or mother to 
carry her grief to, without an intimate friend to open herself 
to, I considered what I should do ; and then I reflected that 
all the money which I could scrape together might be need- 
ful for Tom's defense. Thereupon I went straight to the 
bank into which my trustees paid my money and ascertained 
how my account stood. I saw the manager of the bank and 
asked him to what amount he would allow me to overdraw 
should the need arise, and he told me that I was at liberty to 
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overdraw to a considerable sum against the security of the 
title deeds of my house, which were in his possession, and 
which had been originally lodged at the bank by my father. 

This and other errands I went upon helped to kill the day, 
and the distraction did me a little good. In the afternoon, 
before it was dusk, I walked as far as Ludgate Hill and 
turned into the Old Bailey and went a little distance up New- 
gate Street, and continued walking there that I might be near 
Tom. I crossed the street and looked at the horrible walls, 
dark with the crime of London, and at the spiked gates, and 
at a huddle of miserable tattered wretches at one of those 
gates, as though they yearned, in their starvation and misery 
for the prison food and the shelter of the cells within, and 
I wondered in what part behind those fortress-like walls my 
sweetheart was, what his thoughts were, what he was doing, 
if he was thinking of me as I was of him, until I stamped the 
pavement in a sudden agony of mind, and crossed the street 
to the walls, and went along the pavement close beside them, 
to and fro, to and fro. 

The dusk drove me away at last, and being very weary 
I called a coach and went to my aunt's, that I might get the 
latest news of Tom. My uncle had had a long interview with 
my sweetheart in the morning. 

** He is fairly cheerful and hopeful," said he. ** You will 
scarcely know him, though. His anxiety during the long 
voyage home in the man-of-war has pinched and wrinkled 
and shrunk him. You'll see him to-morrow — we will go 
together." 

** Uncle, you will employ the very best people on his side." 
He named a well known Old Bailey pleader of those days. 
** Do not stint in money, uncle. All that I have in the world 
is Tom's," I said. 

" The deuce of it is," exclaimed my uncle, thumping his 
knee, " we have no witnesses to call except as to character. 
It's four-tongued positive swearing on one side, and single- 
tongued negative swearing on the other." 

So ran our talk. It was all about Tom. As on the pre- 
vious evening, so now again I kept my kind-hearted uncle up 
till past midnight with my feverish questions. My aunt had 
asked me to sleep in their house and I gladly consented, 
partly that I might be instantly ready to accompany my uncle 
to Newgate at the appointed time, and partly because I 
dreaded the loneliness of my home, the long and dismal soli- 
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tude of the evening and the night in a scene crowded with 
memories of my father and ray mother and my sweetheart, of 
my childhood, of the sunny hours of ray holiclay rambling, and 
of careless merry days of independence. I could not sleep 
through thinking of the morrow's meeting. It was seven 
months since Tom and I had kissed and parted. He had 
sailed away full of hope, he had written in high spirits, and 
now he was a prisoner in Newgate, his ship taken from him, 
the prospects of the voyage ruined, his innocent, manly heart 
infamously shamed and degraded, charged with a crime which 
might banish him forever from England. 

" Do not be shocked," said, my uncle in the morning, 
"because you will not be suffered to speak to him face to* 
face. You will presently see what I mean. It is a mere 
prison routine — a quite necessary discipline. There's nothing 
in it." 

After all these years I but vaguely remember as much of 
this horrible jail as we traversed. My heart beat with a pulse 
of fever ; my sight fell dim in the gloom after the whiteness 
of the day outside ; I seemed to see nothing, but I looked 
always for my sweetheart as we advanced. I recollect little 
more than the door of Newgate jail with its flanking of huge, 
black, fortress-like walls, the iron grated windows, the heavy 
open doors faced with iron, the dark passages in one of which 
hung an oil lamp, and the strange sight beyond this gloomy 
passage of a stone floor touched with barred sunlight flowing 
through an iron grating. Many structural changes have been 
made in the interior of Newgate since those days. We entered 
a passage walled on either hand by gratings and wire-work. 
Some warders in high hats and blue coats — warders or 
constables, I know not which — stood outside this passage. 
My uncle was at my side, and we waited for my sweetheart to 
appear. There was but one prisoner then present. He was 
conversing through the grating with a dark-skinned, black- 
eyed woman of about forty, immensely stout, and dressed in 
many bright colors. He was clothed in the garb of the felon, 
and was enormously thick-set and powerfully built — you saw 
the muscles of his arms tighten the sleeves of his jacket as he 
gesticulated with Hebraic demonstrativeness to the woman, 
whose voice was as harsh as a parrot's. His hair was cropped 
close ; where his whiskers and beard were shaved, his skin was 
a dark, coarse blue ; he was deeply pitted with small-pox, his 
nose lay somewhat flat upon his face with very thick nostrils, 
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his brows were black and heavily thatched, and the eyes they 
protected were coal black as the Indian's, but amazingly dart- 
ing. My uncle looked at him with interest, and whispered, 
'^ I was at that man*s trial. He was sentenced to the hulks, 
and to transportation for life for receiving stolen goods and 
keeping a notorious house. He is a Jew prize fighter, and 
one of the very best that ever stood up in a ring. Three 
years ago he beat the Scotch champion, Sandy Toomer, into 
pulp. He's a terrible ruffian and a villain of the deepest dye, 
but a noble prize-fighter, and I'm sorry for Barney Aaron." 

The felon took no notice of us, spite of my uncle staring at 
him as though he had been one of the greatest of living men. 
I glanced at the horrid-looking creature, but thought only of 
Tom. 

I was glad in the delay of his coming. I had time to collect 
myself and to force an expression of calmness into my face. 
On a sudden he appeared ! He came in by the side of a 
warder from the direction of a yard in which my uncle after- 
ward told me the untried prisoners took the air. He was 
dressed in his own clothes, in seafaring apparel somewhat 
soiled by wear. I had feared to see him in the vile attire of the 
convict, and was spared a dreadful shock when I looked and 
beheld my dear one as I remembered him. But oh, not as I 
remembered him ! He had let his beard grow ; he was shaggy 
and scarce recognizable with it, and his hair was longer than 
formerly. His cheeks were sunk, his eyes dull, like the eyes 
of one who has not slept for weeks, his lips pale, his com- 
plexion strange and hardly describable, owing to the pallor 
that had sifted through so to speak and mottled the sun-brown 
of his skin. But his old beauty was there to my love ; my 
heart gave a great leap when I saw him, and I cried his name 
and extended my arms against the wire of the grating. 

He looked at me steadfastly for some moments, with his 
teeth hard set upon his under lip, as though he dared not at- 
tempt to speak until he had conquered his emotion, and 
mastered such tears as burnt like fire in the brain of a man. 
My uncle gently saluted him through the bars, and then 
motioned with his hand, and taking me by the arm, led me 
down to the extremity of this jail meeting place, and Tom 
walked on the opposite side until he was abreast. My uncle 
then moved some distance away and stood watching the Jew 
prize-fighter. A warder walked leisurely to and fro, and 
others at a little distance stood like sentinels. 
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My sweetheart's first words were : " Marian, before God I 
am innocent." 

" Tom, I know it — I know it, dearest, and your innocence 
shall be proved." 

" Before God I am innocent," he repeated softly, and with- 
out passion in his tones or posture. " It is a devilish plot of 
Rotch to ruin me. I don't know why the carpenter Nodder 
should swear against me. I had no quarrel with the man ; 
but he'd go to the gallows for drink, and in that Rotch found 
his opportunity, since he needed a witness." 

" You will be able to prove your innocence." 

" Rotch " he continued, still speaking softly and without 
temper, " bored holes in the lazarette, then plugged the lining 
and hid the auger in my cabin. Nodder swears that I 
borrowed the auger from him. A lie, Marian, a wicked, 
horrible lie. Why should I borrow an auger? Why should I, 
as captain, handle such a tool as that, when there is a carpenter 
in the ship ? Rotch brought some of the men aft to listen to 
the water running into the lazarette. He says that he went 
below to break out stores and heard it. A hellish lie, Marian. 
He swears that he plugged the holes to stop the leaks, and 
came up with the men to search my cabin. I was in my cabin 
when they entered, and on the scoundrel Rotch charging me 
with attempting to scuttle the bark and imperilling the lives 
of the crew, I pulled a pistol out of a drawer and would have 
shot him : they threw themselves upon me, and Rotch called 
to them to search the cabin, and they found the auger in the 
the place where the villain had hid it. But this was not all ; 
Rotch swore before the consul at Rio that he had seen me go 
into the lazarette and that he had mentioned the circumstance 
to Nodder, but that neither suspected what I was doing until 
Rotch himself went below for some boatswains' stores, and 
then he heard the water running in. Marian," and here he 
slightly raised his voice, " it is conspiracy, artfully planned, art- 
fully executed, artfully related, with the accursed accident of 
the over- insured venture to make it significant as death, and 
God alone knows how it may go with me." 

A warder paused and looked at us, then passed on. 

" Don't say that," I cried ; " it breaks my heart to hear you 
say that. You are innocent. My uncle will employ clever 
men. They will question and question and prove the wretches 
liars, and then our turn will come." • 

" I blundered by over-insuring ; but I blundered more fear- 
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fully still when, in a moment of confidence, I told the villain 
Rotch what money I had embarked in this voyage, and to 
what extent I had protected myself." 

" Tom, whatever happens, I am with you. Oh, if it should 
come to their killing you, they shall kill me too, Tom." 

He pressed his hands to his heart and sobbed twice or 
thrice. My love, my grief, my misery raged in me ; I felt 
that I had strength to tear down the strong iron gratings 
which separated us, that I might get to him, clasp him to me, 
give him the comfort of my bosom, the tenderness of my 
caressing cheek. It worked like madness in my soul to be 
held apart from him, to see him, and not be able to fling my 
arms around him. 

We looked at each other in silence. I was about to speak 
when a bell rang and a strong voice called out, "Time's 
up ! " The prize-fighter was gone. A warder marched 
quickly along to Tom and touched him on the shoulder, and 
my uncle called to me : " Come, Marian." Tom cried, " God 
bless you, my dear ! " but my vision was blind with tears ; a 
sudden swooning headache made me stagger, and until I was 
in the street I was scarcely sensible of more than of being led 
through the passages and out through the gate by my uncle. 



CHAPTER X. 

SHE ATTENDS HER SWEETHEART'S TRIAL. 

Down to the date of the trial, suspense and expectation lay 
in so crushing a burden upon me that life was hardly sup- 
portable. In this time I ceased to wonder that people had 
the courage to perish by their own hands. Twice after that 
first visit I saw Tom in Newgate, but these interviews were 
restricted by the rules of the place to a quarter of an hour, 
and always the bell sounded and the rude voice of the warder 
broke in at the moment when I had most to say and most to 
hearken to. 

The trial of my sweetheart took place at the Central Crimi- 
nal Court on April 17th. The judge was the stony-hearted 
Maule ; memory may deceive me, but I am almost sure it 
was Mr. Justice Maule. For Tom's defense my uncle had 
secured the services of the celebrated Mr. Sergeant Shea, with 
^hom were Mr. Doane and Mr. C. Jones. I drove down to 
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the Old Bailey with my aunt early in the morning. The 
court was not inconveniently crowded. It was one of those 
cases which do not excite much attention. A Cashman or a 
Bishop would have blocked the court with eager spectators of 
both sexes, but the perils and crimes of the ocean do not 
appeal to the land-going public. 

The judge took his seat at ten o'clock, and Tom was 
brought in and placed at the bar, charged by indictment that 
" he endeavored, feloniously and maliciously, to cast away 
and destroy a certain vessel called the Arab Chief, on the 
high seas, within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty of England, 
and also of the Central Criminal Court, with intent to preju- 
dice divers persons as part owners of or underwriters to the 
same vessel." He pleaded " Not Guilty." He spoke very 
low, but his tones were steady. He looked ill, haggard, and 
wasted. A great number of persons who were to appear as 
witnesses were in court, and I searched the many faces with 
burning eyes for the two wretches who had brought my sweet- 
heart and me to this horrible pass. But my aunt did not 
know them, and there was no one at hand to tell me which 
among those men were Rotch and Nodder. 

The case against Tom, as stated at the openmg by the 
prosecution, was merely an elaborate version of the brief nar- 
rative of the facts which he had himself related to me in 
Newgate. Though nobody had been defrauded, since the 
ship had not been sunk and no money claimed or paid, yet as 
much emphasis was laid by the prosecution upon the number 
of offices in which Tom had insured as though my sweet- 
heart's guilt were beyond question ; as though the prosecu- 
tion, indeed, had seen him make holes in the ship and sink 
her, and as though he had then arrived in England and 
received three or four thousand pounds in excess of the worth 
of the property. 

The person who addressed the court for the prosecution 
had a very clear, musical voice ; he had handsome eyes, and 
would pause at every pointed passage of his opening with an 
eloquent, appealing, concerned look at the jury. His sweet, 
persuasive tones and looks doubled to my fear the horrible 
significance of his statements ; and I abhorred him while I 
watched and listened, and could have killed him in my con- 
cealed fright and rage for his cool, and coaxing; and polished 
utterance of what I knew to be hellish lies. Often would I 
watch the jury with a devouring gaze. They were in two rows 
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— six in a row — in a box, and one or another who was above 
would sometimes lean over and whisper ; and one would take 
a note, and one would sit, for ten minutes at a time, motion- 
less, with his eyes upon the person speaking. The counsel 
and gentlemen in wigs and gowns sat around a big table 
loaded with books and papers ; a crowd of people hung 
about outside the sort of well formed by this table and its 
circular benches and backs, and whispered, and stared, and 
grinned, and took snuff. The judge sat stern and heavily 
wigged at one of several boxes not far from the jury. Some- 
times he took notes ; sometimes his chin sank upon his breast. 
He seemed to see nothing ; and if ever he spoke, he appeared 
to address a vision in mid air. 

I'll not trouble you with the particulars of this trial ; I am 
passing rapidly now into another scene of life. One witness 
after another stepped into the box to prove the several insur- 
ances which had been effected by Tom ; others to testify to 
the value of the Arab Chief and her lading. The name of 
Samuel Rotch was then pronounced and the man came out of 
a group of people and briskly ascended to give evidence. The 
hot blood stung in my cheeks when I saw him. My heart beat 
as though I was stricken with fever. Tom looked at him and 
kept his eyes upon him all the while that the wretch was 
answering questions and giving his evidence, but I never once 
observed that he even so much as glanced at my sweetheart. 

I had expected, nay, indeed, I had prayed to behold an ill- 
looking villain, and I believe it told heavily against us that he 
was an exceedingly good-looking man. His features were 
regular, his eyes of dark blue, bright and steadfast in their 
gaze, his white and regular teeth shone like light when he 
parted his lips, he was colored by the sun to the manly com- 
plexion of the seaman, and he was about Tom's height, well 
built, but without my sweetheart's fine upright, commanding 
carriage. His voice had a frank note. His replies were quickly 
delivered and there was not the least stammer or hesitation in 
his statements. Added to all this he spoke with an educated 
accent. 

He told his story plainly and was not to be shaken. He 
gave a reason for his going into the lazarette, which my 
sweetheart's counsel seemed unable to challenge. It was 
shown through his evidence that the size of the holes (an inch 
and a quarter) which were found plugged in the inner skin, 
exactly corresponded with the diameter of the trenail auger 
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which had been discovered in Tom's cabin. His evidence was 
that while in the lazarette he had heard the sound of water run- 
ning into the ship betwixt the lining and the side ; he took his 
lantern to the place of the noise and saw the plugged holes. 
He went on deck and called to Benjamin Nodder, who acted 
as second mate and carpenter ; he likewise summoned others 
of the crew and they all went into the lazarette and saw the 
plugged holes and heard the water coming in. Then, to pre- 
serve their lives and save the ship from sinking, they ripped 
up the plank and plugged the outer holes, thus stopping the 
leaks, and afterward repaired in a body to the captain's 
cabin. Captain Butler threatened to shoot the witness. He 
was secured, the cabin searched, and the auger found. They 
proceeded to Rio, and on their arrival Rotch called upon the 
British consul, who, on the evidence sworn before him, 
thought proper to give the charge of the ship to a new cap- 
tain, and send home the prisoner, together with Rotch, 
Nodder, and two of the seamen who had descended into the 
lazarette. 

The witness was asked why he suspected the captain of 
attempting to scuttle the ship instead of any other of the 
crew? 

He answered, ** Because he had seen the captain go into 
the lazarette." 

** Was it unusual for a captain to enter the lazarette of his 
own vessel ? " 

" No captain," the fellow answered, " would think of enter- 
ing a lazarette." 

" What other grounds for suspicion had he ? " 

The man replied " The captain had told him that his share 
in the ship, together with his venture in the cargo and freight, 
were heavily insured ; also on one occasion the captain had 
talked to him about a ship whose master had been sentenced 
and executed for casting her away, and the captain had added 
significantly, * that it was a good job the law had been changed, 
and that a man might now venture for a fortune without 
jeopardizing his life.* " 

Tom steadfastly regarded Rotch while he gave his evidence, 
and I knew by the look in my sweetheart's face that the villain 
in the witness box fiendishly lied in every syllable he uttered. 

Many questions in cross-examination were asked, and all of 
them Rotch answered steadily, bowing respectfully whenever 
the judge put a question, and he always looked very straight, 
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with a fine air of candor and honesty, at the person who inter- 
rogated him. He was asked if he had not quarreled with 
Captain Butler at Valparaiso ; he answered yes. The particu- 
lars of that quarrel were dramatically related by Sergeant 
Shea ; Rotch said that every word was true, but that Captain 
Butler and he had long ago shaken hands over that affair and 
dismissed it from their memory. He was asked if the prisoner 
had not reported him on one occasion for insubordination and 
neglect of duty, and if he had not been dismissed in con- 
sequence, though subsequently another berth had been pro- 
cured for him by the prisoner ? He answered yes, it was quite 
true. He was asked if it was the fact that one of the owners 
of the Arab Chief hsid, promised him the berth of captain of that 
ship in any case, since whether guilty or innocent Captain 
Butler would not after this accusation be again employed ? 
He replied it was true ; but then the other side qualified what 
was to me a damning admission by saying that the fellow was 
distantly connected with the owner aforesaid. 

The next witness was Benjamin Nodder. This fellow was 
a rough seaman of a commonplace type, hunched about the 
shoulders and bandy-legged, with red hair falling about his 
ears in coarse raw streaks, like slices of carrot ; he was wall- 
eyed, that is, one eye looked away when the other gazed 
straight. His voice was harsh as the noise of an axe sharpened 
on a grindstone, and when he stood up in the box he leered 
unsteadily about him with an effort to stand with dignity, as 
though he was tipsy. His examination was little more than a 
repetition of what had been gone through with Rotch. 

He was followed by two seamen who had no further evi- 
dence to give than that they had helped to stop the leaks, and 
had seen the captain draw a pistol upon Rotch in his cabin ; 
they also testified to the discovery of the auger, one of them 
saying that he recollected Mr. Nodder telling the men that 
Captain Butler had come forward and borrowed an auger. 
" Mr. Nodder," said this witness, " told us men that he couldn't 
imagine what the capt'n wanted an auger for ; two days after 
the hole was found bored in the lazarette." 

Thus ran the questions and answers. Tom looked steadily 
at the witnesses as they spoke, but he made no sign ; his arms 
lay motionlessly folded upon his breast. Twice or thrice I 
saw his eyebrows faintly lift, and his lips part as though to a 
deep breath of irrepressible horror and amazement. 
The court adjourned for lunch when the two seamen had 
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given their evidence ; I remained in the court with my aunt. 
Mr. Johnstone came to us and I asked him what he thought 
the verdict would be. 

" Wait for it ; wait for it," he exclaimed, petulant with 
worry and doubts. " Did I not tell Butler he had heavily 
blundered in over-insuring ? And how well Rotch gave his 
evidence ! How frank were the devil's admissions. Never 
a wink or a stutter with him from beginning to end. But the 
twelve have yet to hear the sergeant. Keep up your spirits, 
Marian," and he abruptly left us, but not without exchanging 
a look with his wife. I caught that look and my heart sank 
and turned cold as though the hand of death had grasped it. 

When the court reassembled five witnesses were called to 
speak to Tom's character. It was shortly before four when 
the judge had finished summing up. I had followed Sergeant 
Shea's address with impassioned attention, eagerly watching 
the faces of the jurymen as he spoke, and detesting the judge 
for the sleepy air with which he listened, and the barristers at 
the table, and the people round about, for their inattention 
and frequent whispers, and passing of papers one to another 
on business of their own, as though the drama of life or death 
to me which had nearly filled the day had grown tiresome and 
they were waiting for the curtain. Then I had followed with 
a maddened conflict of emotion, but with an ever gaining 
feeling of sickness and faintness like to the sense of a poisoned 
and killing conviction slowly creeping to the heart against its 
maddest current of hopes and protests — thus had I listened to 
the address of the counsel for the prosecution, who replied 
upon the whole case ; and now I listened to Mr. Justice Maule's 
summing up, a tedious and inconclusive address. He made 
little of the points which I believed he- would have insisted 
upon. He talked like a tired man, he retold the testimony, 
and I seemed to find a prejudice against Tom throughout his 
delivery. 

Then it was left to the jury, and the jury, after an absence 
of twenty minutes, returned with a verdict of "Guilty" 
against the prisoner. 

My aunt clutched my hand. I felt a shock as though the 
blood in my veins had been arrested in ice in its course. Mr. 
Justice Maule proceeded to pass sentence. He spoke in a 
sing-song voice, as though at every instant he must interrupt 
himself with a yawn. He said that the prisoner had been 
found guilty, after a fair and impartial trial, of the offense of 
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having feloniously and willfully attempted to destroy the ship 
Arab Chief for the purpose of defrauding the underwriters. 
That was the conclusion the jury had arrived at, and he was 
perfectly satisfied with this verdict. And then he pointed out 
the gravity of the offense, and how such acts tended to check 
the spirit of mercantile adventure, and how impossible it 
would be for insurance companies to exist if they were not 
protected by the law. He rejoiced that the penalty applied to 
this crime was no longer capital. At the same time it was his 
duty to inflict a severe punishment. The sentence of the 
court was that the prisoner should be transported beyond the 
seas for the term of fourteen years. 

My aunt sprang to her feet and shrieked aloud when this 
awful sentence was delivered. I sat dumb and motionless. 
Never once throughout the day had Tom looked in our direc- 
tion ; now on my aunt shrieking he turned his head, saw me, 
and at the instant of the warder touching him he lifted his 
arm and looked upward, as though surrendering our love to 
God. The next moment he had stepped out of sight. 

My uncle came to us. He was white and terribly agitated 
and shocked. 

" Come ! " he exclaimed. " Come along out of this now. 
We have had enough of it." 

He took me by the hand and I arose, but I could not 
speak ; I seemed to have been deprived of sensation in the 
limbs ; indeed I do not know what had come to me. I looked 
toward the bar where Tom had been standing and sighed, 
and then walked with my uncle, my aunt following. We 
passed out of the court and got into the Old Bailey, and when 
in Ludgate Hill my uncle called a coach and we were driveu 
to his home. Nothing was said saving that my uncle once 
asked who cried out. My aunt answered, " I did." 

I sat rigid, looking with blind eyes at the passing show of 
the streets. But how am I to describe my feelings ? Ask a 
mother whose child has suddenly died upon her lap ; ask a 
wife whose husband has fallen dead at her feet ; ask an ador- 
ing lover whose sweetheart, taking refuge with him from a 
summer thunder-cloud, is slain at his feet by a bolt ; ask such 
people so smitten to tell you what they feel. Nor can my 
tongue utter what was in me as we drove to my uncle's house 
after the trial. 

When we were arrived my manner frightened my aunt ; she 
feared I'd dp myself a mischief and would not lose sight of 
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me. I sat in a chair and never spoke, though I answered 
when I was addressed and obeyed mechanically ; as, for 
example, if my aunt entreated me to come to the table and eat 
I quitted my chair and took up the knife and fork, but with- 
out eating. My gaze was fixed ; I saw nothing but Tom 
standing at the bar of the Old Bailey, hearkening to his sen- 
tence, lifting up his hand to me and looking upward. If I 
turned my eyes toward my aunt Tom was behind her. If my 
uncle sat before me and addressed me the vision of Tom 
painted in bright colors receiving sentence and lifting his hand 
was behind him. 

Once during the evening of the day of the trial, when my 
uncle came into the parlor, my aunt turned to him and said: 
" If she would only cry ! " She took me to her bed that night 
and I lay without speech, seeing Tom as in a vision, and hear- 
the sentence over and over again repeated. I may have slept ; 
I cannot tell. My aunt wished me to remain in bed next 
morning, but when she was dressed I got up and followed her 
to the parlor. 

My uncle sat by a glowing fire ; he was deeply interested 
in a newspaper and was probably reading a report of the trial. 

** Aunt," I said, speaking for the first time, and in a voice 
so harsh and unmusical that my uncle, not knowing I had 
entered, looked up with a gesture of surprise and dropped the 
newspaper. " I wish to go home." 

" No dear, not yet." 

I was about to speak; to say I believed my going to the 
house where my father and mother had lived, to the house 
that was full of old associations, where I had thought to dwell 
with Tom when we were married, would soothe and do me 
good. I was about to tell her this, but could not for giving 
way, and hiding my face in my hands, I bowed my face upon 
the table, neither of them speaking nor attempting in any way 
to arrest the passion of tears. 

I felt better after this dreadful outbreak, it seemed to have 
cleansed my head, and to give room for my heart to beat and 
for my spirits to stir in. I looked at the good things upon 
the table, the eggs and the bacon, the ham, and the rest, and 
said, " How do they feed prisoners in jail ? " 

" Now don't trouble about that, Marian," said my uncle. 
" Captain Butler has been a sailor, and he has been bred up 
on food compared to which the worst fare in the worst jail in 
England is delicious." 
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" What will they do with him ? 

" Until they dispatch him across the seas they'll keep him 
in prison, at Newgate perhaps, or they'll send him to Milbank 
or to the Hulks. No man can tell." 

" Don't fret yourself now with these inquiries, Marian/* 
said my aunt. 

" How do they treat convicts in jail, uncle ? " 

" Very well indeed. Better than the majority of them 
deserve. They feed them, clothe them, shelter them, and 
teach them trades to enable them to live honestly by and 
by." 

" In what sort of ships do the convicts sail ? " 

" Oh, in average merchantmen. Owners tender and a ship 
is hired. There were twenty-one of them chartered last year 
at about four pun' ten a ton." 

" Twenty-one ! " cried my aunt ; " I wonder there are any 
rascals left in England. Twenty-one ! Only think ! And 
perhaps two hundred rogues in each ship." 

" At least," exclaimed my uncle. 

" Are they passenger ships ? " I asked. 

** Many of them." 

** Could one take one's passage in a convict ship ? " 

" Love you, no ! no more than one could take one's passage 
in a man-of-war." 

" Marian, you are making no breakfast," said my aunt. 

" What do they do with the convicts when they arrive at 
thier destination ? " I required. 

** Why," said my uncle, passing his cup for more tea, " I can 
only tell you what I have read. The convicts are lent out as 
servants to persons in want of labor on their farms, houses, 
shops, and so on; some of them are sent up country to make 
roads. I don't know whether they are paid for their work. 
They are well fed. It commonly ends in their setting up in 
business for themselves, and ninety-nine out of every hundred 
felons, after they have been out in the colonies for a few years, 
wouldn't come home, to stay at home I mean, on any account 
whatever. If I were a poor man I should not at all object to 
being transported." 

" Don't say such things ! '* exclaimed my aunt. 

" I shall follow Tom wherever he is sent," said I, pushing 
my chair from the table. 

" What ! To Norfolk Island, for instance ? What would 
you do there ? " said my uncle. " Far better wait in this coun- 
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try, my dear, until Captain Butler returns. They'll be giving 
him a ticket-of-leave before long. He's bound to behave him- 
self well." 

I stepped to the window and looked out. There had been 
a note of coldness in my uncle's pronunciation of the words 
" Captain Butler." I had also caught a startled look, which 
was nearly horror, in my aunt when I said that I would follow 
my sweetheart wherever he was sent. I turned presently and 
said : " When shall I be able to see Tom ? " 

" Once only every three months, I am afraid," answered 
my uncle. " The rules vary with the prisons, but I think you 
will find that letters and visits are allowed once every three 
months only. I'll inquire." 

" Shall we hear if he is sent to another place ? " 

" We shall always be able to learn where he is." 

He was growing tired of my questions and left the table, 
having finished his breakfast. 

** I shall want to know what his defense has cost," said I. " I 
wish to pay." 

He nodded, and pulling out his watch said that he must go 
to business downstairs. I ran after him as he was leaving 
the room, and, grasping him by the arm, cried impetuously : 
" Uncle, do you believe Tom guilty ? " 

" I'd not say so if I thought so," he answered, looking at 
me, and I guessed by my feelings that my eyes sparkled and 
my cheeks were red. "Let me go, my girl. Everything 
passes, and to all of us comes a day when we discover that 
there is nothing under the sun which is worth a tear." 

I dropped my hand and he walked out of the room. My 
annt eyed me strenuously as I paced the floor. I could not 
sit, my heart was full of rage, and, all the while a resolution 
was forming and hardening in me ; indeed I caught myself 
thinking aloud, and often I'd halt with my hand clenched like 
one distraught. My aunt presently said, " Why, not sit down, 
dear, and nurse your strength a little ? You have been sorely 
tried. Cannot we arrange for another trip to the seaside ? " 

" And leave " I cried, and broke short off, and forced my- 
self to say softly, " No, aunt." 

" But what do you mean to do ? I wish to act as a mother 
to you, Marian. I thank God you are not his wife." 

"Don'tsay M«//" 

" But I must say it ! " she exclaimed, bridling up. " It's 
through me you are not his wife, and I rejoice heartily I 
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advised you as I did. What ! Would you, with your means 
and your beauty, and your opportunities, be the wife of a 

convict " 

I felt the temper in me swelling into madness. I durst not 
stay, for I dreaded myself then, and flung out of the room, 
leaving her talking. I ran upstairs to put on my outdoor 
clothes, and when I returned my aunt was on the landing. 
She exclaimed that she had not meant what she said. I 
looked her earnestly in the face, for I did not believe her, but 
already my temper was gone, ill temper lives but a short time 
when there is great misery. I kissed her and thanked her for 
her kindness and love, and telling her I must go home to 
look after things, I left the house. 



CHAPTER XI. 

SHE VISITS H. M. S. " WARRIOR." 

I REMAINED at home several days, seeing nobody, waited 
upon by my maid, and denying myself to everybody. My 
aunt sent to inquire after me and my maid's answers satisfied 
her. I pulled the blinds down and sat alone in my grief with 
Tom's miniature upon my knee. But always at dusk I stole 
forth and walked in the Old Bailey, close against the walls of 
Newgate prison, that I might be near my dear one. I wrote 
to him and took my chance of the letter reaching his hands. 
I told him that no man was ever more truly loved by his sweet- 
heart, that wherever he went I would go, that let them send 
him where they would he would find me there, and I swore to 
him that he was innocent, the victim of a monstrous transpar- 
ent conspiracy, and I said I prayed every night to God to 
punish the villains who had brought us to this miserable state. 

It was about a fortnight after the trial that one of my trus- 
tees. Captain Galloway, asked me by letter for an appointment ; 
he presented himself with Captain Fairman, the other trustee. 
They were both bluff hearty seamen of the old school, some- 
what resembling each other though not connected. The 
motive of their visit was to get me to give up Tom. Captain 
Galloway had not forgotten my treatment of his son, and 
talked with ill-advised heat. He did not deny that he con- 
sidered Captain Butler guilty. I listened with contempt at 
first, but this gave way to temper which rose into wrath, and I 
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fairly gave the devil they had aroused within me his way. 
When they were gone I caught sight of myself in a mirror, 
and I looked as flaming and red and swelling and breathless 
as any mad murderess in a padded cell. 

I guessed my aunt was at the bottom of these captains' 
visit. She must have asked Mr. Stanford to talk to me too ; 
otherwise I doubt if he had dared venture it. Yet I listened 
to the fellow patiently till he told me that he spoke as the 
representative of my mother on earth ; that made me think of 
my father and I started up. I meant no physical violence, 
though I was capable of it then, but my manner of jumping up 
was so menacing that he instantly started from his chair and 
hastened out of the room, slamming the door after him. 

I would not trust my uncle to obtain news of Tom. I knew 
that all interested in me wished me to break off with my sweet- 
heart, and would hoodwink me if they could by keeping me in 
ignorance that Tom had been sent out of the country. A 
clerk named Woolfe, who had been in my uncle's employ, had 
started for himself; he was a shrewd, unscrupulous young dog. 
I bargained with him to get me news of Tom, and to work all 
methods of communication practicable by bribery. From him 
I learned that my sweetheart had been removed from New- 
gate to Milbank. The fellow took a hundred guineas from 
me in all, but did no more for the money than discover where 
Tom was ; and one day, about four months after Tom's con- 
viction, this young rogue of a lawyer called upon me at 
Stepney to say that Tom had been transferred from Milbank 
to H. M. S. Warrior hulk, moored off Woolwich Dockyard. 

" Are you sure ? " I cried. 

" I am now from Milbank," said he. 

" And what will happen next ? " I demanded. 

" They'll keep him at forced labor at the Dockyard," he 
answered, " till a transport hauls alongside the hulk for a 
cargo." 

" When will that be ? " 

" Impossible to say, miss." 

** Will you get me the rules of the hulk ? " 

" They are the same as the jails." 

" But I have not seen Captain Butler since his conviction, 
nor heard from him, nor know whether he has received my 
letters." 

He answered that he would make inquiries and call. He 
was intelligibly punctual because he had to receive ten guineas, 
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but he brought me what I wanted to know, and to my joy I 
learned that I was at liberty to visit Tom next day, and that he 
would be brought on board to see me if he was ashore when I 
arrived. 

The morning following I dressed with care ; I wore black 
clothes ; I had worn black ever since my sweetheart was 
taken from me ; I put on a black veil, and going into the street 
walked till I met with a coach, and drove to Blackwall. I had 
not visited these parts since Tom and I and the others had 
seen Will Johnstone off, and I dared not glance in the direc- 
tion of the hotel in which my sweetheart had made love to me 
and asked me to marry him ; indeed my heart needed all the 
fortitude my spirit would give it. 

It was a bright, hot day, the sky was high with delicate frost- 
like cloud, and the running river blue with the reflection of 
the heavens. The wind was a light summer breeze and blew 
from London, and many ships of many rigs floated before it, 
some of them lifting lofty fabrics of swelling breasts of canvas, 
some of them dark, with a weather-stained look like my father's 
coasters. Here at Blackwall I took a boat and told the man 
to row me to th^ Warrior hulk. 

*' You know her ? " said I. 

He was an elderly man dressed in a tall hat and jersey ; he 
exposed a few yellow fangs as he lay back on his oars and 
said, " Know her ? Yes. Know the Warrior / Yah might as 
well ask me if I know St. Paul's. Going aboard ? *' 

" Yes." 

" Friend aboard ? " 

I inclined my head. 

" I had a nevvey locked up in that there hulk," said the 
man. " He had six year. Now's out and doon well. He 
drew a light cart drawn by a nag as could trot, and called 
hisself a pig-dealer. Do 'spectable pig-dealers break into 
houses o' night ? The Warrior cured my nevvey. He aint 
above talking of that ship. Get him in the mood and he'll 
spin yah some queer yarns about her.' 

" How are the prisoners treated ? 

" Sights o* stone breaking and stacking o* timber. They 
put my nevvey to draw carts. They sunk his name and 
caa'd him a number. A man doan* feel a man when he's a 
number. But the job my nevvey least enjoyed was scraping 
shot." 

" How are they fed ? " 
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" By contract. Yah knows what that means. Beef all veins. 
Ever heard of ' smiggins/ miss ? " 

"No." 

" It's hulk soup ; convicts' name for greasy warm water. 
Call it twenty year ago. I was passing a hulk stationed 
afore the Defence came up, a boat was 'longside with pro- 
visions for the day ; what d'ye think ! With my own eyes I 
see the prisoners as was hoisting the grub out of the boat 
chuck it overboard. Was they flogged ? *' He shook his 
his head, grinning horribly. 

His manners and answers shocked and depressed me, 
and I asked him no more questions. 

" Aint it rather sing'ler," said he after a few minutes pause, 
" that there's only one flower as'U grow upon the convict's 
grave ? " 

" Is that so ? " 

" Ay, and^what flower d'ye think it is, miss ? " said he, again 
showing his fangs. 

" I don't know." 

" It's a nettle. If yah should care to visit the burial ground 
yonder," he continued, with a backward nod»of his head in the 
direction of Woolwich, " yah'U see for yourself. As if nothen 
would blow over a convict but that ! Of course the finger o' 
nater's in it. The finger o' nater's got the straight tip for 
most jobs. It's daisies for the likes of you and me, and nettles 
for them as goes wrong." 

I was too agitated to converse with such a heartless creature 
as this. My mind was full of Tom ; I wondered how he 
would greet me, how I should find him looking. We should 
be allowed but a quarter of an hour ; what time would that 
give me, to whom a long summer day was all too brief in 
which to tell him how I loved him, how I meant to follow 
him, how our loyalty to one another should, if God per- 
mitted, triumph yet over the horrors and the sufferings which 
might lie between the now and the hour of victorious emer- 
gence. 

We were still about a mile from the hulk when I observed a 
large ship in tow of a tug coming up the river. She sat deep 
in the water and was plainly fresh from a long voyage, rusty 
about the bows and weather-stained along the line of her 
painted ports, but she carried the smartness of a frigate aloft 
in the well squared yards from which all canvas had been 
unbent, and in the perfectly stayed and lofty topgallant masts 
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whose royal yards had been sent down. I seemed to recog- 
nize the large house flag she flew at the main. 

"What ship is that?" I asked, well aware that Thames 
watermen knew every ship out of London. 

He turned his chin on his shoulder and viewed her leisurely 
and answered, ** The Childe Harold^ 

" The Childe Harold!'^ I cried, and I threw up ray veil to 
look at her. Will Johnstone's ship ! I could scarcely credit 
my eyes. She glided stately and slow in the wake of the tug. 
Her home was at hand, the forest of the East India Docks was 
in sight, and the paddles of the little steamer were beating the 
water slowly. 

I observed a crowd of people on the forecastle, and a 
number of men and women walked the poop or after deck. 
The red flag streamed brightly from the peak, the glass and 
brass about her sparkled, the little circular windows in her 
side flashed like gems, as they took the sun, and the raiment 
of the ladies fluttered in many tints. Here and there a sailor 
was trotting aloft, and a man standing high and conspicuously 
on the forecastle was shouting, with one hand against his 
mouth, to the tug. As the noble ship passed she made a holi- 
day picture of the water round about her and the land on 
either hand. I stared hard, hoping I might catch a sight of 
Will, but the distance between was too wide to enable me to 
distinguish faces. 

" There's no finer ship out of London," said the waterman. 
" She's from Australey. That's where the gents yah're 
a-going to visit are sent to. If there's nought but nettles to be 
blowed out of dead convicts there's blisterin' fine cities to be 
growed out of live ones. I'm going to Australey myself some 
of these here days — just to take a look round — work my way 
out and home again — a shilling a month 'ud do — I'm no sailor- 
man." 

He sank into silence. The Childe Harold floated away 
astern, and now right ahead of us and near, loomed the giant 
figure of the prison hulk Warrior^ her head pointing toward 
London ; another hulk lay moored close by. All these hulks, 
those off the Arsenal as well -as those off the Dockyard, were 
as familiar to me as the fingers of my hand. Over and over 
again had I passed them and looked at them during my lonely, 
pleasant jaunts upon the river, but always with an incurious 
eye, but a new, deep, fearful significance had now to my gaze 
entered the grim and hideous fabric of the mountainous 
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Warrior, I viewed the rows of ports savagely and massively 
grated, and thought of the many eyes of crime and suffering, of 
guilt, and oh, my God ! of innocence, too, which might have 
peered through those metal meshes at the outside scepe of 
flowing river with the spirit of liberty strong in the speeding 
craft, in the flight of the cloud, in the feathering of the hissing 
ripple. 

She was a hideous ship, horrible in her suggestions of human 
crime and despair. Rows of coarse convict linen fluttered 
betwixt her pole masts, at the head of the foremost of which 
streamed the long pennon of the state. She was bulged up 
all about the bows with rude bandbox-like buildings ; cowled 
ventilating shafts gaped above her decks ; the dull gleam of 
gilt and glass about her vast quarter-galleries and stern 
affected the imagination as a faded memorial of times when her 
sides bristled with the black dogs of war, when her copper 
sheathing trembled like a glance of sunset under her, when 
she lifted star-searching spires to the sky, space upon space of 
symmetric whiteness swelling soft as sifted snow to the glitter- 
ing buttons of her trucks. 

There was an off gangway ladder with a warder standing 
like a sentinel at the head of it. The convicts were ashore, all 
of them, saving a few, silent at their trades under deck. A 
singular hush lay upon the big ship ; though the morning was 
advanced and wide and brilliant, and the river alive with stem- 
ming barges and rowboats and sailing craft of all sorts, and 
alive, too, on the banks where the Dockyard was, and higher, 
where were many low wharves and dismantled hulks and river- 
side public houses, and higher yet, where the Arsenal was, 
with its chimneys pouring smoke, and feathers of steam darting 
from great square buildings, such was the stillness upon this 
slumberous mass of prison hulk, that as we drew alongside I 
could hear no sound but the sob of the stream of tide washing 
along the bends, and an occasional groan of aged timber as 
the sweep of the water strained the old fabric upon its bed of 
mud. 

I bade the waterman wait, got upon the ladder, and 
ascended. The warder or officer at the gangway inquired 
my business. I told him I was a visitor come to see one of 
the convicts, Thomas Butler. He bade me pass on to the 
quarter-deck where were assembled two or three groups of 
persons who were also arrived to visit friends. The people 
might have come on board by way of a gallery which con- 
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nected the ship with the shore on the port or left hand side ; 
this gallery was defended under the forecastle by a huge iron 
palisade with two strong gates for padlocking. 

The warder at the gangway spoke to an officer who stood 
within earshot. He crossed the deck and the shore was hailed, 
but I know not by whom nor heard what was said. I had 
lifted my veil to look at the Childe Harold and kept it up. 
My pulse throbbed fast, and I knew I was very white, but my 
mood had become resolved by temper. My heart turned sick 
at the sight of the wide decks with their grimy encumbrances 
of convicts' and officers' galleys, and hammock houses, and 
other heaped, and sordid, and filthy-looking structures. I 
thought of Tom as an innocent man doomed to soul-killing 
work ashore, and heart-breaking immurement in this hulk, 
locked up below at night with hundreds of felons, many of 
whom had been fetched by the hands of justice out of the 
gutters and slums and rookeries of that city whose atmosphere, 
even in the far distance, tinged and tainted the blue of the 
summer sky. 

I stood viewing the ship and wondering at what part of her 
my sweetheart would appear. A man came from the forward 
end, looking from right to left with inspecting eyes as he 
walked ; he approached and lightly surveyed me and the 
others who were waiting. He was a strongly built man, 
dressed in a sort of uniform frock coat decorated with a rib- 
bon and clasp ; on his head was a large bell-shaped cap like 
to what I have seen in pictures of German and Russian offi- 
cers. The expression of his face was firm, but there was a 
coloring of kindness in it. A glow of interest kindled in his 
ball. like eyes, and saluting me with a flourish of his hand to the 
peak of his cap, he asked whom I had come to see. 

" One of the convicts, Thomas Butler," I answered. 

He stepped over to a warder, then returned. 

" Are you his wife, madam ? " 

" I am his sweetheart, and engaged to be married to him." 
I said, coloring, and raised my hand to my veil, though I left 
my face exposed, nevertheless. 

" Ha ! " he exclaimed, with a sigh of pity. 

" He is innocent, sir. Devils in the shape of men have 
falsely sworn him into this dreadful situation." 

" They are all innocent who come here ; they are all inno- 
cent," said he, in a voice of grave irony. 

** Are you the captain of this ship, sir ? " 
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" This ship has no captain/' he answered, smiling. " I am 
the deputy governor/* 

" Captain Butler is sentenced to fourteen years* transporta- 
tion ; shall I know when he sails ? ** 

" The rules will allow him to communicate with you. Our 
regulations are carried out with great consideration. You 
observe that if a friend calls while a man is away at labor, he 
is sent for.*' 

" How often may I see Captain Butler ? '* 

" Every three months.** 

" Oh ! sir ! ** I clasp my hands and rock myself, then 
summoning my former spirit, for I was eager to get all infor- 
mation possible from this communicative and sympathetic 
personage, I said : " How often may I write to him, and he 
to me ? ** 

" Every three months," he repeated, but softly, with a glance 
at the waiting groups who had insensibly stolen toward us to 
listen. 

" He may sail within the next three months, and I shall not 
know where he has gone.** 

" The regulations will permit of his communicating with 
you, through the governor, before he sails, and you will be 
allowed to bid him farewell.*' 

" And will he be able to tell me to what part of the world 
he is to be sent ? ** 

" That's not always known at the Admiralty, down, sometimes, 
to the last minute. A convict ship has before now brought up 
in the Downs bound to Hobart Town or Norfolk Island, and 
her destination has been changed by express to Botany Bay.*' 

He touched his cap with a slight bow, having thus spoken, 
and crossed to the other waiting poor folks as though willing 
to be questioned. 

I paced a little space of the deck ; I could have held him 
long in converse ; I had, methought, a thousand questions to 
ask. On a sudden, happening to look along the deck to the 
left, I saw a number of men appear. Some of them were 
convicts and the others were the guard. They came into the 
ship by the gallery that was stretched from the quay to the 
gangway. The convicts were dressed in a rusty brown suit 
with red stripes upon it ; they all looked alike, so horribly 
leveling is the garb of the felon. A woman who was waiting 
shrieked out and ran some steps, and a little boy of ten or 
twelve, whose hand was grasped by a young woman, called 
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out, " Father, father," and began to cry pitcously, still calling 
" father, father ! " 

The warders came to a pause near the hatch ; there were 
four convicts ; three of them were embraced by the women 
who had been waiting, the little boy, meanwhile, continuing to 
cry loudly, and two of the women sobbing piteously ; the 
fourth advanced and paused with his eyes upon me. 

It was Tom, but for a few minutes I did not know him. 
His face was a fiery red and wet with sweat, as though he had 
been brought fresh from some exhausting labor, his hair was 
closely cut, and his beard cleanly shaved. The loathsome 
garb had as utterly transformed him as though he had been 
wrapped in the shroud of the dead. I cried his name and fled 
to him. He locked me in his arms, and so we stood for a little 
while, speechless. 

" My Marian ! " 

•* O Tom, time is precious, and I have so much to say. 
Have you received any letters from me ? " 

" None ! " 

" I have written to you often. Why did not they give you 
my letters ? But you would not think because you did not 
hear from me that I was forgetting you ?" 

" You have heard from me, Marian ? " 

" No, Tom." 

" I have written. But a prison governor may ston a felon's 
letters, and mine have been stopped and they have not given 
me yours. We may have written too strongly." 

He started and looked at me a little wildly and cried : 
" Marian, why are you here ? This atmosphere is pollution. 
Look at my dress ; look at these hands. I have worn chains ; 
I am driven as though I were a mad and a dangerous beast ; 
I am herded with ruffians ! Oh, my God, and I am innocent ! 
I swear by your pure heart, Marian, I am guiltless of the 
crime for which they have put me into this ship, and for which 

they send me ashore by day to — to Why are you here, 

dear ? " he cried, still wildly, and now a little incoherently. 
" They have hellishly sworn me, innocent as I am, into this. 
They have made a felon of me. They are sending me from 
my country, and my heart must break — my heart must break," 
he said, sobbing convulsively; "and they will bury me in a 
convict's grave. O Marian, it is an end between us ; it 
must be so. I am a convict, ruined and forever dishonored ; 
look at me ! " 
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My heart was bursting while I listened to him, but the great 
God, who knew that my sweetheart was a cruelly and terri- 
bly wronged man, gave me of his mercy, heart, and spirit. I 
had much to say and the moments were flying. I looked at 
him with a smile and grasped his hand in both mine ; he 
struggled faintly, but I continued to hold his hand. 

"Tom, you are not dishonored — you are not ruined. You 
are wronged ; only that^ my darling ; no more. Hear me, 
dear," and I softened my voice, for I was sensible of the deep 
thrill of my earnestness in every syllable that fell from me. 
" I have come to tell you that my love is unchangeable ; that 
my love for you now is sanctified by your misery, and that it is 
deeper, truer, and holier, Tom, than ever it was before. Oh, 
hear me, love, and take heart. Wherever you go, I will go. 
I shall learn where they send you, and accompany you or 
follow you. Nothing but death can separate us. I have 
walked night after night beside the prison walls, that I might 
be near you, and while you are here I shall be near you. 
They cannot separate us. Always believe, always know, that 
while you are in this ship, yes, and while they are trying to 
break your heart ashore, I am present — oh, not in sympathy, 
not in love, not in spirit only, Tom, but near you, but close as 
they will let me be to you in my own person. Does that 
comfort you ? ** 

He lifted my hand and bowed his head upon it. 

" Something may happen at any time to prove your inno- 
cence," I continued. 

" What could happen, Marian ? Will Rotch ever admit 
that he perjured himself merely to get charge of my ship, and 
to punish me for reporting him, and for my treatment of him 
at Valparaiso ? " 

" But your banishment is not for life, Tom." 

" It is — it is," he cried. " Who ever returns from transpor- 
tation ? " 

" They will give you your liberty after a time ; you will be 
free, and I shall be with you. I have money, and we will 
establish ourselves and be happy, my darling." 

** My noble heart ! your love breaks me down," he cried, 
looking up and grasping me by the hands, then covering his 
eyes. 

" I was talking with a man before you came, Tom. He is 
the deputy governor. Yonder he stands. He tells me that 
you will be allowed to write and inform me when you are to 
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saiL You will receive the news and have leave to convey it. 
Will you do so ? " 

He viewed me in a shrinking way. 

" Oh, my God, Tom, you must swear to write to me ! " I cried, 
in a sudden fit of despair. '* Swear it ! If you do not write, 
how shall I know when you have gone and where you have 
gone ? Swear you will write ! Swear it — swear it ! " I 
clutched him by the arm in my passion of eagerness and 
desire, repeating, " Swear it ! " 

" You must not follow me. You must not leave your home 
for me." 

" Swear it, Tom ! " 

'' I shall be a servant, a slave, out in Australia ; a convict 
always, whether freed or not." 

" Oh, swear it, Tom ! " 

" They may flog me — chain me in a gang " 

" Swear to write and tell me when you sail." 

He was silent, breathed deeply ; then his eyes lighted up 
with love, and he exclaimed in a low voice: '^I swear 
it." 

" Would it be for you to divide us, Tom ? " 

He faintly smiled and answered : **You know me to be 
innocent, Marian ? " 

** Yes, as I am of that crime that they have charged you 
with." 

" What do they say of me ? What is thought ? " 

" Tom, what does it matter ? You are innocent, and I love 
you." 

" My noble heart, God bless you. What does your uncle 
think ? " 

** Time's up ! " cried a warder. 

" You have sworn it, Tom. Remember ! " 

" I will write, dearest ; I swear it ; I will write." 

•* Come, my man," shouted one of the guard. 

" Remember, Tom ! " I exclaimed. 

" I will write to you," were his last words. 

I stood watching him as he walked with the other convicts 
and the guard to the gangway gallery. The excitement and 
grief of this meeting worked like a fever in me. My breast 
was violently heaving, my eyes were dry and hot, as though 
full of fire ; my lips parched, as though pale and broken with 
thirst. I stepped over to the deputy governor and said ; 
" Will money help a man in this ship ? " 
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" No, madam/' said he shortly, eying me with a look of 
grave surprise. 

" I will send fifty pounds to you or the governor, and as 
much again when that money is spent, to furnish Thjomas 
Butler comforts outside the horrible prison fare." 

" Gently, madam. The prison fare is not so horrible as 
you think. Many get such food here as they never see out of 
jail, and never get money enough to purchase after their dis- 
charge. Cocoa, bread, beef, soup — such food is not horrible. 
But the wealth of the Indies would not help your friend in 
this hulk." 

I bowed to him, dropped my veil, went to the side, and 
entered the wherry. The waterman began to talk. To this 
moment I believe it was he and not his nephew who had been 
a convict. I kept my lips sealed, and the man sank into 
silence while he rowed steadily in the direction of Blackwall. 
When we turned a bend, so as to get a sight of the docks, I 
spied the Childe Harold lying athwart the stream, with her 
head close in to the dock entrance. The waterman looked at 
her and said he guessed she was hindered by some difficulty 
of the tide. Addressing the fellow for the first time, I bade 
him pull close under the stern of the ship, as I desired to hail 
her. I stared anxiously as we approached, thinking I might 
see Will Johnstone. A number of men were traveling round 
a capstan on the forecastle, and a hurricane chorus swept in 
regular pauses from their lungs as the pawls clanked to the 
thrust of the handspikes. A knot of people were gathered on 
the pier-head ; a few figures walked the poop-deck. 

We pulled close under the stern of the ship, where the 
water was sparkling in diamonds and trembling in gold to the 
windy flash and the ruddy gleam of the sun-touched windows 
and the gilt work ; and on looking up I saw no less a person 
than my cousin Will himself, in the act of handling the peak 
signal halyards to clear the ensign. 

I cried out, " Will ! Will ! is that you. Will ? " and threw 
up my veil. 

He heard me and looked over, and after staring an instant 
full of wonder, he violently clapped his hands with boyish joy 
and shouted down : " Why, Marian, is that you ? Have you 
come off to meet me ? How kind of you. How's mother ? 
How's father ? " 

" They are well, Will ; they are very well. How brown you 
are ! You are as broad and tall again as you were." 
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" You look very white down there, Marian. Come on board 
and give me all the news." 

" No ; I cannot come on board. I shall be seeing you very 
soon." 

" How is Captain Butler ? Are you married yet, Marian ? 
Oh, there's a lot for me to hear. I haven't h^d a syllable of 
home news since we left Sydney. We've made a ripping pas- 
sage home — seventy-eight days from Sydney Heads to sound- 
ings." 
" When shall I see you, dear ? " 

" The moment the ship's in dock I'll go home. Father 
can't have heard that the ship's in the river, or he or mother 
would be here to meet me"; wouldn't they? If you're going 
straight ashore, Marian, and'll be seeing them soon, tell 'em I 
shall be home this afternoon, and'll be glad of a good blow- 
out — roast beef to be the main thing. I don't care what they 
surround it with. I'm stiff with the brine of the harness cask. 
Is Captain Butler in England ? " 

" You shall have all the news when I see you at my house, 
Will. You are busy now. We'll meet to-morrow, Will." 

" To-night, to-night, Marian. I have a hundred fine yarns 
to spin you." 

" Thank God you are safely returned," said I ; and kissing 
my hand to him I dropped my veil, sank into my seat, and 
the boatman plied his oars. 

" Fine young gent, that," said the boatman ; " but a first- 
voyager, I lay. Them young gents is all for eating after the 
first voyage ; after the second they's all for drinking. And 
who's a-going to blame 'em ? " said he, smacking his lips. 
" Didn't Noah himself take to drink after six weeks of the 
Ark — and yon's a nine months' job." 

I paid the man, landed, walked till I came to a coach, and 
drove to Stepney. I remained alone and at home for the 
remainder of the day. My heart ached and sometimes I wept, 
yet I was thankful to have seen Tom, thankful to know he 
was sure now that I was faithful to him, thankful for all that 
had passed between us, few as our words had been. In the 
evening I received a note from my aunt telling me that Will 
was returned and begging me to come to supper, I sent word 
by the messenger that I was low and poorly and hoped to see 
Will at my house very soon. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SHE RAMBLES WITH HER COUSIN. 

I BREAKFASTED somcwhat late next morning, and while the 
cloth was still on the table my maid announced Will. I sprang 
up to greet him and gave him a hearty hug. He had grown 
during his absence into a handsome, fine young fellow ; his 
eyes seemed to sparkle with the gleams of the sea ; he was 
colored a rich, manly brown, and no young fellow that ever I 
remember had so completely the look of a saucy and spirited 
English sailor. The sight of him so near — and in my room — 
dimmed my eyes ; I thought of our holiday rambles when Tom 
was by my side, when all was music and laughter and the 
sweetness of flowers, and sleep filled with soft dreams. 

" Mother and father met me, after all,Marian,"said he, throw- 
ing his cap on to a sofa. " They were waiting for me at the 
ship's berth. But what terrible news ! Poor Marian ! " and 
in the fullness of his heart, unable to say more just then he 
came across and kissed me. I sobbed aloud even while I 
felt the comfort of his sympathy. "But he never did it, 
Marian. Father told me the whole story. They've got a 
paper containing the trial at home and I read it carefully 
through last night. Rotch and Nodder are villains. If Cap- 
tain Butler had been tried by a judge and jury of sailors he'd 
have been acquitted." 

" He's as innocent as you, Will." 

"And sentenced to fourteen years' transportation ! Why 
that's a life sentence at his age. Where is he now ? " 

" In the Warrior hulk, off Woolwich." 

"Were you coming from him when I saw you yester- 
day ? " 

" Yes, dear.'* 

" Poor Marian ! Father fears he's guilty; but he's not — I'll 
swear it. Why, I have his face before me now," he cried, with 
his eyes kindling. " He could not do a wrong. And how he 
loved you, Marian ! But what's to be done ? " He walked 
with a rolling gait about the room. " I'd do anything to make 
you happy. Little I guessed what had happened when I asked 
you yesterday if you were married to him." 

"I shall follow him to Australia, Will." 

" Mother says that's your idea. But what will you do when 
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you get there ? He*ll be as much a prisoner in Australia as 
here, won't he ? " 

" No. I've read and found out. I've learned all I wanted 
to know from Mr. Woolfe," said I, naming the sharp young 
attorney that had been a clerk to my uncle. " Certainly a man 
is still a convict when he arrives, and he remains a convict ; but 
he's not locked up in hulks and jails. The Goverment puts 
the men into barracks when they arrive, and lends them out 
to those who want laborers and servants and help. Tom will 
rank as a gentleman convict ; he's good with his pen and he's 
a scholar, Will ; they may make him a clerk. He is not a 
mechanic, and he's too good to send to the roads." 

*• How do you know all this, Marian ? " 

" I know very much more, Will," said I, smiling in my sad- 
ness. " Could I love Tom and not learn all that lies before 
him as though I was to share it ? If they would put me to 
work in the dockyard by his side how happy I should be ? If 
they'd but lock me up in that horrible hulk with him — but 
they'll not be able to separate us. Will. Oh, I have a fine 
scheme. When he sails I'll follow him in the next ship. I 
have money, and I'll establish myself, and I'll ask for a servant 
and bribe and bribe until I get Tom, and if I fail I am still 
near him. They may give him a ticket of leave quickly — they 
must give him a ticket of leave in six years if he behaves well. 
If— If— but oh, he'll behave well ! " 

" How your eyes flash, Marian ! You're as red as fire. 
You've got a magnificent spirit. I always said so. You are 
a splendid woman, and you'll make it right for both of you, 
yet." 

" Is my scheme wicked ? " 

" No, no." 

" Is it wrong for a woman who loves a man to be true to 
him to the grave, let what will happen before death ? " 

" It is right," he cried. 

" Uncle would have me break with Tom. So would aunt. 
Tom is first with me after my God." 

He clapped his hands and hurrah'd like a boy. " Can I 
see him?" 

" Not for another three months." 

He struck his knee with his fist and smothered a sea oath. 

This sort of talk, however, was no very cheery welcome on 
my part to the poor lad ; so I presently got him to tell me 
about his voyage, and how he liked the sea ; and when he 
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was again to sail, and I then gave him five pounds which I had 
put aside for him ; his father, though a hospitable man, kept 
Will a little short. I wished the boy after his long months at 
sea to pass a jolly holiday and told him when he kissed and 
thanked me that another five should be his when that was 
spent. 

" We'll go a-rambling again, Marian," said he. " Those were 
fine times. You're white with trouble, and some of those milk 
and buttercup trips we used to take will do you good." 

I sighed and made no answer. He went to Tom's miniature 
and stood looking at it, then began to talk again with eager- 
ness and enthusiasm about my scheme of following my sweet- 
heart. 

" And why shouldn't you go ? " said he, pacing the room. 
" You're alone in the world, and Tom's first and everything 
to you. Father and mother won't like your going, and you'll 
be sorry to leave them ; but they're not your parents. Tom's 
all in all. If I loved a girl as you love Tom she'd be all in 
all to me, and I'd follow her while a stick lasted, till the plank 
grew as thin as a sailor's shirt. But there's this in my mind, 
Marian: before you start in pursuit you must know where 
Captain Butler has been sent to." 

" He'll know and tell me." 

" Suppose he should be sent to Hobart Town and you make 
sail to Sydney, believing him there. You don't know how big 
all that part of the world is. There's a story of an Irishman 
who bought a commission in the Seventy-first in order that 
he might be near his brother in the Seventieth. Have you 
got an atlas ? Hobart Town's a mighty long way from Botany 
Bay." 

" He'll tell me the settlement." 

" But suppose it should be Norfolk Island ! One of our 
Jacks knew that settlement. The frightfuUest ruffians go 
there. The sailor said that when the convicts are removed 
they're double cross-ironed, and chained down to the deck. 
Everybody's afraid of them. Now what would you do there 
in a settlement of a few troops and scores of horrible ruf- 
fians ? " 

I smiled and said, "Where Tom is sent, I go"; and then 
starting up, and flashing upon him in my old, hot-tempered, 
impulsive fashion, I cried, " I know all about Norfolk island ; 
I shall know what to do, Will." I sobered my voice, and 
added, " I have been scheming for months all alone, dear ; 
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all the while that my darling has been in jail I have been 
planning and planning. I care not what the settlement be ; 
let me have its name and I am ready." 

Will stayed an hour talking with me in my rooms ; he then 
made me put on my hat and go for a walk. 

From this time we were as much together as though we had 
been brother and sister and lived in the same house. His 
company wonderfully cheered and supported me. I loved 
him for his affectionate sympathy ; above all for his seeing 
things just as I did. On his account I was more frequently 
at my aunt's than before his return from sea. She and my 
uncle sometimes talked of Tom, but never now in a way to 
vex me. They both knew my character ; they witnessed the 
faith and devotion in my face whenever my sweetheart's name 
was pronounced ; they had gathered with the utmost signifi- 
cance from Will what my intention was when Tom should be 
sent across the seas, and saw the hopelessness of entreaty. 
Indeed, I was my own mistress ; I was of age ; I was answer- 
able to no one. They knew all this and held their peace, 
though both of them, and my aunt especially, were secretly 
very uneasy and distressed by my loyalty to a convict. 

I had told Tom that I would be near him in person, and 
once I had a mind to take a lodging in Woolwich ; but Step- 
ney was not too far distant to enable me to easily satisfy my 
craving and fulfill my promise to be near him often ; moreover, 
I never knew from day to day when I might hear that he was 
to be transhipped, and I wished to be ready to swiftly complete 
all my arrangements to follow him. And that is why I remained 
at home at Stepney instead of taking a lodging near the dock- 
yard at Woolwich, though over and over again, sometimes 
four and sometimes five times a week, would I hire a boat and 
hang about the Warrior hulk. 

Mr. Woolfe had got me regulations of the prison ship. I 
knew at what time the convicts went ashore to their forced 
labor ; the hour they returned to dinner; when they returned 
again to their tea or supper, and at what time the hatches 
were put over them and padlocked for the night. Indeed, I 
could say ofF the regulations and every article in the list of the 
prison fare by heart, and I lived in imagination in the horrid 
and violent routine of the ship. 

I once had a burning desire to visit the huge hulk at night, 
when all the people were at rest in their hammocks within her, 
and the hatches on. I had plenty of spirit as a young woman, 
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and was on the whole a fearless young creature ; but I own I 
shrank from trusting myself alone in a wherry at night on the 
Thames with one of the watermen of those times. I asked 
Will if he would accompany me ; he cheerfully consented, and 
I arranged with a fellow at Wapping to await us at Blackwall 
to save the circuit of Limehouse and Greenwich Reaches. 
He was punctual in his attendance. 

It was a night about the middle of September, somewhat 
cold, but not uncomfortably so. We reached the hulk and lay 
off her somewhat close in, the waterman quietly plying to keep 
his boat steady in the stream. The sky was dim and the stars 
gleamed sparely ; there was just weight enough of wind to run 
the water sobbing along the bends of the towering, motionless, 
old seventy-four. The shore was dotted with spots of light, 
and under every one of them a thread of gold wavered like a 
wriggling eel striking for the depths. The deep hush of the 
night lay sensibly as the darkness itself .upon the flat marshes 
of Plumstead and across the river where the Plaistow level 
stretched. The passing ships went by silent as shadows. 
Now and again a man's voice would sound aboard one of 
them ; I'd hear the rumbling of a yard suddenly let go, or the 
rattling of the hanks of canvas leisurely hoisting. Here and 
there the grated ports of the hulk showed in a square of dim 
light, but even as I watched, a clear-tongued bell on board was 
twice struck. 

" Nine o'clock," said Will, and as though a cloud had 
passed over the huge fabric, every light went out ; the white 
bands of the checkered sides seemed to hover out upon the 
eye, pallid and ghastly, with their wild grin of grated ports ; 
the pole masts died out away up in the gloom. 

" How many convicts are there aboard ? " asked Will. 

" Over four hundred, sir," answered the waterman. 

The lad seemed awed by thought of that number. Not yet 
would sleep have visited the weariest of those eyes within, 
and the fancy of that mass of human suffering and crime and 
sorrow lying mute and awake, with no other sound about the 
ship than the sob of running water, made the silence of her 
awful. I stood up, and my heart gave way in a cry of passion 
and misery, and scarcely sensible of what I did I extended 
my arms toward the hulk and moaned, " Oh, Tom ! Oh, 
Tom ! Why were you taken from me ? What has been your 
sin that you should be there ? " and then I broke into a 
strangled fit of crying. Will pulled me gently on to a seat 
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and fondled me and told me to keep up my courage, for that 
I had spirit enough to bring things right. 

" Boat ahoy ! What boat's that ? " was shouted from the 
gangway of the hulk. 

The waterman answered. 

" Shove ahead with you ! " cried the voice. " No boats are 
allowed to lie off here." 

" Pull for Blackwall/' said Will. 

" And time, too," said the waterman, as he swept the boat's 
head round. " They're armed with loaded carbines up there, 
and they'd make no more of sending a ball through a man's 
head than drinkin' his health." 

I pass by a few weeks and come to a date that brings me to 
the threshold of the wildest of the experiences of this dreadful 
passage of my life. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SHE CONCEIVES A STRANGE IDEA. 

On Friday, October i8, I went to drink tea and sup with 
my aunt, whom I had not visited, nor indeed, seen for nearly 
a fortnight. While we sat at tea, my uncle being present. Will 
came into the room. His manner was rather excited ; he 
entered with some vehemence, and looking round at us, cried 
out, " What do you think ? " 

** What ? " asked my uncle. 

" The tender of the owners of the Childe Harold has been 
accepted, and we are to load convicts for one of the settle- 
ments early next month." 

I started, then sat motionless, feeling my cheeks bloodless. 

" Who told you this ? " asked my uncle. 

" Mr. Bates. I met him in the Monories. He only got the 
news this afternoon." 

" Convicts ! " said my aunt. " I don't like the idea of your 
going out in a convict ship." 

"Safe as the Bank of England," said my uncle. "They 
carry plenty of soldiers, plenty of sailors, and a large freight 
of handcuffs and irons. What more would you have ? " 

" Suppose Captain Butler should be put into our ship ! " 
exclaimed Will, looking at me. 

I could not make him any answer then. 
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" The chances are a hundred to one against such a proba- 
bility," exclaimed my uncle. " It is a big convict ship that 
takes out three hundred felons. How many have you aboard 
the Thames' hulks alone ? Not less than a thousand, I dare 
say. Then batches are picked up at Portsmouth and 
Plymouth. Consider the odds. Besides, Butler has served no 
time in the hulks. Yet it would be extraordinary should it 
come to pass," he added musingly. 

" The ship goes to Deptford to be equipped — I don't know 
when," said Will. 

" Will the Childe Harold be the only convict ship of her 
date ? " I asked. 

" That's to be found out," said Will. 

" I'll find out," I exclaimed. 

** Why do you ask, Marian ?*" said my slow-minded aunt. 

" Tom is to tell me when he sails," I replied. " If his date 
is to be the Childe Harolds date, and if there should be no 
other vessel. Will's ship will be Tom's ship." 

My aunt averted her face as though annoyed by my coup- 
ling Will with Tom in the same breath. 

Having begun to talk I continued, and our conversation for 
some time was all about the Childe Harold and convict ships. 
My uncle knew a good deal about this sort of vessel. Long 
association with seafaring people had taught him much that is 
not commonly known to lawyers. He explained that ships 
chartered for convicts often went to Deptford to fit out ; the 
lower decks were cleared fore and aft ; strong bulkheads of 
oak, frequently loop-holed for muskets, erected, hatchway open- 
ings strongly railed and protected, bed-boards set up in tiers 
within the whole length of the prison after the manner of a 
soldiers' guard room. 

" I dare say," said he, "the Childe Harold will get about five 
pound a ton ; not bad pay as times go. The captain receives 
so much a head for every man delivered in the colony. This 
makes him careful. Formerly the skipper took the job in the 
lump, and the more deaths during the voyage the better, 
because deaths saved victuals. If Butler wants to sail I hope 
he's pretty well." 

" Why ? " I asked. 

** They'll carry no sickly convicts to sea," said he. " The 
surgeon inspects the fellows and rejects those whom he con- 
siders unfit for the voyage. But they're mostly so wild to get 
transported that they'd cheat Old Nick himself, and I've heard 
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of surgeons being humbugged into taking men who've died 
before the Scillies were fairly astern." 

"Tom, when I saw him," said I, ** was as strong and well as 
it is possible for a man to be who is every day put to killing 
work." 

My aunt eyed me askant ; my uncle softly drummed upon 
the table and then suddenly burst into a speech on the delights 
of transportation. He felt strongly on this point. He said he 
knew of country laborers who had called upon the parson of 
the parish to know what crime they could commit to ensure 
their being transported. 

" Letters are read in village ale houses," said he, " from 
rogues who are making money and doing well in New South 
Wales or Tasmania. The writers hail from the district, and 
they tell their friends how Bob, whom the country side knows 
and who was transported for burglary, is receiving a hundred 
a year as tapster at a tavern, and how Bill, who was lagged for 
stealing wheat, has taken a large farm near Sydney. Trans- 
portation ought to increase crime in this country. I am sur- 
prised that the people of Australia should be apprehensive that 
morality is on the increase among us." 

" How do the respectable people out there," inquired my 
aunt, " relish our turning their country into a dust-bin for our 
own vile sweepings and offal ? " 

"The system's liked. We send them labor for nothing. 
Labor they must have, and they get it free. In the West 
Indies they have to pay handsomely for slaves ; in the colonies 
the slaves called convicts cost their master nothing but their 
keep." 

" Let us change the subject," said my aunt, " really, all this 
talk of convicts and transportation makes me feel as if one 
was just out of jail one's self. I wish they would give Will 
another vessel. I do not at all like the idea of a convict 
ship." 

" Pshaw ! " exclaimed my uncle, and left the room. 

Next day I called upon Mr. Woolfe and requested him to 
carefully ascertain what or how many ships had been accepted 
by tender for the transport of criminals between this and a 
date I named to him. I promised him a handsome fee if he 
could accurately find this out for me. I don't know how he 
went to work ; probably he obtained his information direct 
from the Admiralty ; I did not inquire. But in a few days he 
managed to learn all I desired to know, and without my hav- 
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ing told him that I was aware the Childe Harold's tender had 
been accepted, he informed me that the only transport taken 
up, the only ship indeed whose services were required down 
to the end of the year was the Childe Harold^ and that gov- 
ernment would not call for further tenders till the following 
spring. 

I came down one morning to breakfast, and the first thing 
I saw lying upon my table was a peculiar-looking letter. I 
snatched it up and instantly saw that the handwriting was 
Tom's. It was not three months since I had visited him, and 
therefore I instinctively guessed that he was about to be 
removed and that leave had been granted him to communicate 
with his friends. It was a supreme moment ; it was a crisis 
in my life ; my hand shook ; I could scarcely open the letter. 
It was a prison sheet, with certain jail rules of which I forget 
the nature printed in a corner. The letter ran thus : 

My Dear Marian: 

I am permitted to write that I may inform you I have been told by the 
Governor I am to make one of a batch of convicts to be removed from this 
hulk for transportation to Hobart Town, Van Dieman's Land, by a ship 
sailing on or about November 12. I hope you are quite well. I am toler- 
ably so. I have nothing to complain of, but I shall be glad when the time 
comes for our departure. The rules will permit you to pay me a visit to bid 
me farewell. 

Yours affectionately, 

Thomas Butler. 

I easily understood the meaning of the cold, formal style of 
this letter. A single injudicious sentence might have caused 
the Governor through whose hands it passed to withhold or 
destroy it. Tom was right ; he could not deliver himself too 
briefly and dispassionately. 

I read this letter a dozen times over, and kissed it as often. 
It seemed that an extraordinary coincidence was about to 
happen ; I mean that the vessel in which Will was an appren- 
tice was to prove the very ship which would carry Tom across 
the seas. I was strangely agitated, in a manner semi-delirious 
with the sudden wild play and disorder of my spirits. Tom 
was to be transported to Van Dieman's Land ; I would follow 
him ; I would immediately find out if any vessel was sailing 
for Hobart on or about the date of the Childe Harold* i 
departure ; but then suppose the destination of the Childi 
Harold should be changed without my knowing it ! Or sup- 
pose she should sail without Tom while I, not guessing this, 
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should be on my way to the ends of the earth, thinking to find 
him there ! 

I read the letter again ; I paced the room as though I had 
g^one mad ; my maid put the breakfast on the table, but I 
could not look at food. Why, how could I be sure of my ever 
meeting Tom again, of my ever seeing him or hearing of 
him, indeed, if I did not go out in the same ship with him, 
if I was not certain that he was one of the convicts on 
board ? 

How was this to be done ? I bitterly well knew that no 
passengers were received in Government felon transports. 
Could I obtain a berth in the Childe Harold as stewardess ? 
Was there any sort of post aboard her that I, as a woman, was 
qualified to fill ? 

While I thus thought, half distracted by the hurry and con- 
fusion my mind was in, I stopped at the window and looking 
out saw a young sailor walking on the pavement opposite. He 
was dressed in pilot cloth and a cloth cap, and was a very 
pretty lad, perhaps sixteen years old, something girlish in his 
looks, however, his hair being a pale gold, his figure thin, and 
his face without color. He came to a stand with his face my 
way and laughed at something that was happening under my 
window ; perhaps a dog fight, but I was too full of thought to 
take notice of the noise of the curs. My eye dwelt upon the 
pretty lad with a sort of pleasure, He looked up and saw me 
and saucily kissed his hand, but so girlishly and childishly that 
though I instantly drew back, I did not somehow feel offended. 
When I peered again he was gone. 

All on a sudden an extraordinary idea entered my head. It 
had been put into it by that girlish-looking sailor lad. I set 
off pacing the room afresh, frowning, talking aloud to myself, 
halting to smite my hands together. It is to be done ! I 
kept on thinking. It will be the surest and the only way ! 
Why did not I think of it at once ? And then I placed myself 
opposite a long glass that reached to the floor and surveyed 
my figure, turning myself on this side and then on that. My 
eyes shone ; my cheeks were as full of color as though I had 
been burnt by the sun. I lifted my dress to clear my ankles 
and stepped backward and forward before the mirror, imit- 
ating as best I could the peculiar, rolling gait I had always 
admired in Tom. 

I had arranged with my cousin to take a plain dinner with 
me at one, and we were then to take a turn in the West End. 
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But for this having been settled I must have sought him at his 
house at once, and traced him to wherever he might have gone, 
so crazy was I with the eagerness and hope my extraordinary, 
startling idea had raised in me. I could not bear to sit alone; 
never did time pass so slowly. I'd look at the clock and find 
that only a few minutes had passed when I could swear that 
half an hour was gone. 

I put on my hat and walked toward Whitechapel, and 
paused at the window of every marine outfitter's shop I came 
to. From one of these shops a black-looking fellow with a 
great, hooked nose and a white hat stepped forth and accosted 
me in a thick lisp. He asked me what I would like to buy. 
I pointed to a monkey jacket in his window and inquired the 
price. He said I should have it a bargain and named four 
pounds. I was moving on when he begged me not to be in a 
hurry ; would I give three pounds ten ? I told him that I did 
not wish to buy ; he followed me a considerable distance, lisp- 
ing first in one ear and then in the other, " Vhat vould I give 1 
Vould I give three pounds ? Vould I give fifty bob and an 
old dress ? Had I any old shilver to exthange or shell ? " He 
quitted me at last, but though I looked into other outfitters' 
shops I asked no more questions. 

When I reached home I found that my cousin had arrived. 
I ran up to him and exclaimed, " Will, I have heard from Tom. 
Read the letter. Here it is. It reached me this morning." 

He said with an odd grimace : " The very paper they 
make them use has an Old Bailey look." He then read the 
letter, and cried out, " Why, Marian, this seems as though we 
were to take him." 

** Yours is the only ship, Will. I am certain Tom will go 
with you. Is it not extraordinary ? " 

He looked at the letter again, and said : ** The dates tally. 
I was at the office of the owners yesterday, and learnt that we 
sail about the 12th. But Tom speaks hereof Van Dieman's 
Land. That's certainly not known at the ofiice. I asked the 
question, and they said it was not known whether it was to be 
Launceston, Hobart Town, or Sydney." 

" It'll be all the same," I replied, " so long as he goes in 
your ship." 

" I hope it won't be Norfolk Island, for his sake. . . You 
look strangely, Marian. What's put all that fire into your 
eyes ? And you breathe as if you'd been running. Tom's 
letter has upset you." 
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"It has done me so much good that I feel almost a child 
again, Will/' 

Again he took the letter from me to look at it, as though 
my words made him doubt that he had gathered its import. 

" But, Marian," said he, " he'll be leaving the country next 
month." 

" Well, dear ? " 

" Isn't that separation ? — I mean it's not like having him 
within reach of even a three months' visit." 

" There'll be no separation," said I. 

" You really mean to follow him ? " 

I viewed him steadily without speaking. 

" Alone as you are," he continued, "all the way to the other 
side of the world — where you haven't a friend, and the chances 

are — the chances are " he repeated slowly, then paused 

and cried out : " Why, yes, you have the love and spirit to do 
it, and when done it will be nobly done, to my way of think- 
ing. But it will be like making a felon of yourself, Marian." 

I put my hand on his shoulder and looked him in the eyes. 
" You know, Will, I couldn't live separated from Tom." 

" Don't stare so. What eyes you have ! Do they shine in 
the dark ? " 

" He is an innocent, suffering man, and I am as much his 
wife at heart as though his wedding ring were on my finger. 
I mean to do more than follow him. If he goes in your ship 
I shall sail with him." 

The young fellow drew backward from my hand with a 
movement of astonishment. 

" Impossible ! " he exclaimed. 

" Stop ! Before you say a word — but stay ; wait till we 
have dined. I haye much to talk to you about. There will 
be no going to St. James' Park this afternoon." 

My maid had entered to lay the cloth and I broke off, 
nodding and smiling at him, and went upstairs to remove my 
outdoor things. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

SHE DRESSES AS A BOY. 

On our sitting down to dinner, I made him gather by my looks 
that I would talk of anything sooner than Tom before my maid. 
When I had dismissed the girl, Will lay back in his chair and said: 
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" It will be a withering stiff joke, Marian, if Butler sails in 
the Childe Harold, It will be precious awkward for me. I 
shan't be able to speak to him, I suppose — not even to nod, I 
dare say. A perfectly innocent man, too ; one of the best 
sailors out of London or Liverpool, a man who's dined with 
father and mother, and been a welcome guest at their house." 

I waited a moment, and then said. " And my sweetheart, 
and husband some day. Why didn't you add that ? " 

** It was at the end of my tongue. It'll increase the 
awkwardness. It's beastly unpleasant enough to see the 
friend of your family dressed as a Newgate dandy, and in 
chains, but when you've got to cut him — I mean when the 
sentinels won't let you look at him — he being all the while 
your first and only cousin's sweetheart, and engaged to be 
married to her. But if he's to be one of our convicts, I'll take 
some big risks, Marian, to let him know that I consider him 
as innocent as I am, and that I'm all his friend down to the 
very heels of me." 

" Will, I have an idea, and I want you to help me to carry 
it out." ' 

" What is it ? " 

" Do you love me ? " 

** With all my heart, and will do anything I can, or dare do, 
for you and Tom." 

" Tom is sure to sail in your ship, and I must sail in her 
too." 

" But how ? but how ? " said he, a little petulantly. 
" Haven't I told you that the ship won't book passengers. 
They'll reconstruct her below decks fore and aft, and every 
inch of her is hired for the lodging of convicts, and soldiers, 
and sailors." 

" I mean to sail in her for all that. It's to be done and I'll 
tell you how I mean to do it," and here I got up and began to 
pace about the room with excitement while I talked. " I 
can't ship as a woman, but I can ship as a boy and a stow- 
away." 

His face screwed itself up into a strange expression of 
mingled mirth and amazement. 

" I'll make a smart looking boy," I continued. " 1 saw a 
lad this morning that might well have been a girl. The sight 
of him put this scheme into my head. I'll get my hair cut 
close and dress as you do. I'll have a story ready ; I'll take 
a name, and when I am discovered I'm just a common run- 
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away, one of the scores of lads and grown men, who every 
year sneak into ships and coil themselves out of sight and turn 
up far out at sea. And do you tell me, Will, this isn't to be 
done ? " 

" You'd do anything. You'd scrub Old Nick white. What 
wouldn't you do for Tom ? " said he, still preserving his kind 
of gaping look. " But you're never in earnest, Marian ? " 

" I swear by my dead father I am, then," said I confronting 
him, and speaking in deep tones which trembled with passion, 
enthusiasm, and resolution. 

. " You'll get no clothes to deceive the eye with that figure 
of yours," said he. 

^^litkafs the sole objection come here to-morrow, Will." 

" The sole objection ! " he cried. " One of a score, you 
mean. What do you know about the sea ? Oh, yes, you can 
give names to things ; but call yourself a stowaway and tell 
me where you're going to hide ? " 

" You shall tell me," said I, sitting close beside him. 

He ran his eyes over the room while he reflected, and said : 
" Here's to be a gutted ship ; keep that in mind. Down aft 
'ud be out of the question ; they'd have you out before you 
warmed the hole you hid in, and you'd be ashore packing 
along with a constable before the Isle of Dogs was out of 
sight." 

" Then it won't be aft," said I. 

" Forward ! Why yes," he went on, continuing to run his 
eyes over the room in his struggle to realize the inside of his 
ship. " There's the fore-peak — a big rat trap, full of coals, 
spare swabs, broom handles, and oil cans. Could you hide 
down there?" 

" Yes." 

" What ! In blackness ? Midnight with a dense fog isn't 
in it, for blackness, alongside the fore-peak with the hatch 
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" What do I care for blackness ? I know where the fore- 
peak is. It's a place right forward under the forecastle. It'll 
be the place for me to hide in. You'll be able easily to con- 
trive to help me to drop below into it." 

" You're never in earnest ! " 

" Don't say that ? I must be with Tom. I have sworn to 
myself to follow him, and wouldn't it be a sure way, the only 
sure way of my being with him, of my getting to the same 
place he's bound to, of my ending all risks of missing him and 
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finding that he'd been sent to another settlement which, with- 
out friends to help me, I might never be able to hear of^- 
wouldn't my sailing in his ship be the only sure way for him 
and me to keep together ? " • 

The young fellow grew thoughtful as he heard me. " I 
don't say," he exclaimed, " that it's quite impossible, but look 
here, Marian. Suppose, if only for the sake of argument, I 
call over the roll of such objections as occur to me." 

" Do so." 

" I'll suppose that you are dressed as a boy and that you 
deceive the eye." I nodded. " I've agreed to sneak you on 
board ; but how am I to do it ? " 

** A little thinking will show us." 

" I succeed," he continued, " in getting you into the fore- 
peak unobserved. How long are you to be kept below ? " 

" I'll go on board," said I, " when the ship is alongside the 
hulk. I'm your friend, a visitor ; you'll be on the lookout for 
me ; who'll notice us ? You'll easily walk me forward under 
pretense of showing me the ship. Tell me this : where do you 
ship your crew ? " 

" At Gravesend." 

*' Are you sure ? " 

" Yes, I'm sure. The ship's worked by the lumpers and 
riggers till the convicts are aboard. We then drop down to 
Gravesend and await the crew who arrive in a hoy in charge 
of a crimp. All that I know. You may take my word for it." 

" Who occupies the forecastle until the crew come on 
board ? " 

"Nobody. The lumpers and riggers sleep ashore." His 
eyes brightened and he cried, " I see what you're driving at. 
You've thought it out pretty closely, Marian. But you're 
never in earnest, surely ? " 

" Go on with your objections, dear ? " 

" We'll suppose you're safely stowed away in the fore-peak ; 
the convicts come on board, I keep a bright lookout and find 
that Butler is not one of them ? " 

" I have considered that," said I. " You'll manage to com- 
municate with me. If Tom is not one of the convicts I must 
come out of my hiding place while the captain is able to send 
me ashore. If Tom's on board I'll not want to hear from you 
till England's miles astern." 

" How am I to communicate with you down in the fore* 
peak ? " 
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" You'll find out, dear. There are ways. And aren't you a 
sailor, Will ? " 

He laughed, but without much merriment, and said, " Sup- 
pose I smuggle you into the fore-peak when we're off Wool- 
wich, we may be a week beating down Channel and another 
week before we've got far enough to suit you to show your- 
self. Head winds are head winds at sea. How are you going 
to feed yourself in the black hole ? " 

" We'll lay in a stock of provisions," said I. 

" Who's to stow the grub ? " 

"You — by degrees." 

He laughed again and said, " How are you going to find 
where the food is ? You're not to be trusted with a light down 
there you know." 

" The food must be placed where I can put my hand on it 
in the dark." 

" And before we've been twenty-four hours under way the 
hatch is lifted and down drops a huge-whiskered man called a 
bo'sun with a lighted lantern right on top of you." 

" No hatch can be lifted in such a hurry," said I, " but that 
I can find time to hide myself. But pray go on spinning these 
little cobwebs which you call difficulties." 

" I've knocked up a regular barricade already," said he ; 
" something bigger than you're going to climb, Marian." 

"Do you think so?" said I, smiling ;" well, I'll heighten 
your barricade for you and still you shall help me to scale it. 
I'm a boy stowaway ; I must carry nothing to sea but the 
clothes I stand up in. But you'll ship a large crew and you'll 
have a big slop-chest, so there'll be the materials for a rig-out 
when I want one. I emerge when the proper time comes and 
am walked aft to the captain. Now what will he do with me ? 
He may put me on the articles as an ordinary seaman ; that 
must certainly end in my helping the cook or doing cabin 
work. But then there's my sex to fall back upon in case of 
impracticable duties. I declare myself a woman — let them 
invent a motive for my being on board, they'll find me dumb 
in that. Some of the guard are sure to be married ; the wives 
will be on board and there'll be female quarters for me if I 
own my sex. But it will have to be a strong forcing of my 
hand to bring me to it. Once a boy, Will, I'm a boy till I 
step ashore." 

He stared at me with admiration and excitement as though 
he listened to some wild, romantic story of adventure. 
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" All that is material lies shaped in my mind," I went on ; 
" of course a great deal must be left to chance." 

" What will father and mother think ? " 

** They mustn't know. Why need they know, Will ? Put it 
thus : In any case I go where Tom is sent. That being 
certain, what can it signify to aunt and uncle how I go ? 
Instead of following in a passenger ship, I choose to make 
sure of my object in leaving home by putting myself into the 
san>e vessel with Tom. Your telling your father would only 
lead to this ; he and your mother will tease me to death with 
representations of my folly without causing me to swerve a 
hair's breadth in my resolution. And they might do me this 
mischief ; with the best intentions in the world they might 
inform your captain that I mean to dress up as a boy and hide 
myself in Ijis fore-peak. No, not a word to father or mother, 
Will. This is quite my business and our secret." 

All the while I was talking I was pacing the room ; occa- 
sionally stopping to gesticulate or to approach him close and 
grasp him by the arm. Now he got up and began to walk 
about, too, rolling to and fro as though the floor had been a 
ship's quarter-deck, while he swore that I had too much spirit 
for a woman, that my scheme was too daring, that if I knew 
what a fore-peak was like in a heavy, head sea with the pros- 
pect of a fortnight of blackness along with the risk of dying 
of hunger and thirst, without possibility of escape unless I was 
liberated, I'd quit the scheme as hopeless. 

But all this I had expected. I had never dreamt he would 
immediately fall in with my plans. He said he raised objec- 
tipns for my sake, not for his own ; to be sure he would get 
into very serious trouble if it was discovered he had helped 
me to smuggle myself into the ship ; he was willing to take 
all risks to do me a vast service and to make me happy ; but 
wasn't it his duty to keep me, his cousin, a handsome, well- 
matured fine young woman, out of the black and filthy fore- 
peak of a merchantman, and preserve me from what might 
follow discovery ? 

I let him talk, and feigned to sympathize with his generous, 
sympathetic dread of the consequences of my scheme. Yet 
some time before we sat down to the tea and toast I rang for, 
I had worked him by entreaty, sometimes by tears, by eager, 
impassioned representations of the possibilities of my plan, 
into a partially acquiescent mood. He kissed me, held my 
hand, called me his sister, declared he would help me if he 
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dared ; I must give him time to think ; he'd go on board his 
ship and take a look round and talk over the matter with me 
again. We arranged a meeting for the day after next and he 
left me after solemnly promising to keep my plan and our 
conversation secret. 

I sat alone all that evening thinking of this long talk. One 
objection of his, perhaps, sunk a little with me when I was by 
myself musing ; he had figured me arriving at Hobart Town 
where I was without a friend, and he had imagined Tom being 
sent up country to a part where the only house for miles might 
be the person's to whom the government handed him. But I 
resolutely said to myself : I must take my chance ; this may 
not happen ; in any case I shall be in the country where my 
sweetheart is. 

Partly to please myself, and partly to convince my cousin, I 
went to a large outfitter's shop in the Minories next morning, 
and representing that I wished to make a present of a suit of 
clothes to a young sailor friend I asked the shopman to show 
me a number of sizes in pilot coats and cloth trousers. I said 
that I was about the height and breadth of the young man 
for whom I wished to buy the clothes. The shopman measured 
me round my chest, took the length of my arms and of my 
figure, and then made up a parcel of the clothing that came 
nearest to the measurements. A lad walked behind me to my 
house with this bundle, and sat in the hall while I took the 
clothes to my bedroom and secretly put them on. 

The first suit I tried fitted me as though cut for my shape ; 
though the material was stout, it buttoned loosely over me and 
gave me the chest of a plump lad. The trousers had the flow- 
ing out of the tarpaulins of those days ; the swell of the cloth 
at the extremities made my feet look ridiculously small, and I 
saw that I should require stout boots if my feet were not to 
betray me. 

I stood in front of the glass and was perfectly well satisfied 
with the figure I made. I have already said that my beauty 
inclined toward coarseness, and I counted upon this as a per- 
fecting touch for the masquerade when I should have had my 
hair cropped close. I kept what I needed and paid the lad, 
who took away the remainder of the clothes. My purchase 
comprised a cap, waistcoat, coat, and trousers, and a large, red, 
cotton pocket-handkerchief, a flannel shirt, and a loose, silk 
neckerchief, such as seamen wear in sailor's knots. These 
things amply sufficed for the experiment I desired tomake. 
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Some time on the following day, before the hour at which 
I expected Will, I dressed myself in the sailor clothes, but my 
hair was so thick and plentiful that I was scarcely able to coil 
it all away upon the top of my head so as to secrete the bulk 
of it under my sailor lad's cap. After a fashion I succeeded. 
I held up a hand-glass and observed that, with the cap on, the 
back of my head might very well pass for a man's at a little 
distance. I next rubbed some rouge over my temples and 
eyebrows and cheeks to give my face a look of sunburn. 

On the staircase I met my maid. She started, and cried out, 
and stared, not in the least degree recognizing me. 

" What pretty girl are you ? " said I, " maid or mistress ? 
A fine woman looked out of her bedroom window just now, 
and seeing your hall door open I made bold to enter. Where 
is she ? I can't find her ? " 

I spoke at length purposely to try an experiment with my 
voice on her accustomed ear, but seemingly my attire had 
changed my voice as completely as it had transformed my 
figure. 

" How dare you enter this house ? "she exclaimed, and then 
she began to screech out, " Miss Johnstone, here's a strange 

man in the house. Mr. Stanford " and she ran downstairs, 

calling Mr. Stanford. 

1 sprang and caught her when she was on my parlor land- 
ing and, twisting her round, exclaimed : " Don't you know me ? 
I'm your mistress. I wish to play a joke off on my cousin. 
Look ! — do you know me ? " and I thrust my face into hers. 

She uttered a variety of exclamations, such as, " Well, 
I never ! " and " Who'd ha' thought it ? " and " Lor', what 
a handsome young chap you'd make, to be sure, miss," and 
giggled and blushed and eyed me from top to toe with 
astonishment. 

" Would you know me after looking a bit ? " said I. 

" No, miss. There never was no artf uller makeup in a stage 
play." 

** Didn't you recognize my voice ? " 

" It sounded like your figure looks," said she. 

" Well," said I, " when Mr. Will Johnstone arrives, open 
the door, show him in as though you supposed I was in the 
room, and then shut the door smartly upon him." 

While I waited for my cousin I practiced some walking. 
I got in front of the long glass and advanced toward it, and 
marked. such points of my gait as I considered suggestive and 
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suspicious. I found my steps too short, but, after practicing 
a little, I guessed it would not be very difficult to walk like 
a man. I looked short in my clothes and appeared to have 
dwindled six or eight inches, so greatly is stature heightened 
to the eye by the long robes of my sex. 

While I was rehearsing as a young sailorman in front of the 
glass, I heard Will's knock downstairs. I placed myself in 
front of the window, as though I was a stranger waiting. The 
door of the room was opened and shut by my maid, according 
to my orders, and on turning I saw Will. 

" Oh, I beg pardon,'* said he, ** I thought Miss Johnstone 
was here." 

" She will be here shortly," said I. 

He stared hard and oddly as though he pricked his ears on 
my speaking, butcertainly he no more recognized me than my 
maid had. I continued to look out of the window and spoke 
with my back to him. 

" A pleasant day," said I. 

" Ay, it's nice weather," he answered. " You're of my call- 
ing, I see. Been long ashore ? " 

" I've not been to sea yet," I answered, half turning my 
head his way to talk to him. " My cousin Marian's kindly 
taken me by the hand and has given me a rig-out and found 
me a ship." 

" Cousin Marian ! " he exclaimed. " I'm a cousin of hers, too. 
What cousin might you be ? " 

" My name is Simon Marlowe," said I, rounding upon him 
and looking him full in the face. " My mother was Miss Mar- 
lowe. Who are you?" 

I don't believe he would have known me even then, but for 
the sudden laugh I burst into at the sight of his face. That 
laugh was my own, familiar to his ear as the whistle of his 
boatswain's pipe. 

** Well, I'm shot ! " he cried with a gape of astonishment, 
then burst into a roar, capered up to me, and grasping me by 
the hands skipped to and fro like a savage, eying me all over 
and swearing while he danced that he wouldn't have known 
me in a hundred years ; that I was the prettiest little sailor- 
man in the world ; twenty such things he said, then released 
me to clap his hands while he laughed till he was purple. 

I pulled off my cap and tossed it on the sofa and sat down, 
copying the rolling motion of the seaman in every motion of 
my body. 
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"You must go upstairs and shift before I can talk," said 
Will ; " look at your hair ! I shall die of laughing.*' 

I ran to my bedroom, changed my clothes, dressed my hair 
and returned. I was secretly half wild to hear what he had to 
say and had no notion of spoiling this interview by keeping 
him merry and roaring at my clothes. I found him looking at 
Tom's miniature. 

"What a handsome chap he is ! " he exclaimed, "but I fear 
the hulk will rub some of his beauty off.'* 

" There's no hulk afloat or jail ashore that's going to spoil 
his beauty," said I. " What can you tell me to give me heart 1 " 

" Are you still in earnest ? " 

" Oh, don't begin so, dear." 

" It's a wild, mad scheme," said he. " Father and mother will 
think me a fiend for helping you instead of reporting you. 
But I see this, you mean to follow Tom, anyhow. No man 
living deserves such a magnificent love as yours. You're one 
mass of loyalty and devotion from head to foot." 

" Will, you are here to say you will help me ! " I exclaimed, 
bending toward him and lifting my hands and clasping them 
in a posture of prayer to him in the passion of anxiety that 
was upon me. 

" I am more willing to help you," said he, " than I was when 
you talked to me the day before yesterday — for this reason: 
I've been on board the Childe Harold ; she don't tow over to 
Deptford till Wednesday next. I met our carpenter on the 
quayside and asked him if he knew how they meant to fit out 
the vessel forrard. He said he'd heard they meant to bulk- 
head a space off in a line with the forecastle entrance above to 
serve as a prison, the hospital to be aft. * Will they leave the 
storeroom bulkhead standing ? ' said I. * Yes,' said he, * other- 
wise the prisoners *ud be climbing into the forecastle through 
the hatch.' I went aboard and had a look. When I talked to 
you about the black fore-peak I had forgotten the line of 
maindeck that runs right forward. The space betwixt that 
line and the space overhead is used as a store-room. Why 
had I forgotten this ? Because, to tell you honestly the truth, 
Marian, I was never once down in that part of the vessel so as 
to remember it. The store-room would make a different hid- 
ing place from the fore-peak I described. The fore-peak's 
under it. There they keep the coals. You never could have 
hidden in it. But the store-room should be middling clean, 
black as a well, mind you, but not deep like the fore-peak. The 
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forecastle where the men sleep is immediately over. If a per- 
son wanted to get out he could knock on the closed hatch and 
there'll be men in the forecastle to hear him. The horizon 
has cleared a trifle since I looked into that store-room. I 
might see my way if I thought that I shouldn't be a dog, fit 
only for the ship's prison, if I helped you." 

** How big is this store-room ? ** 

" A good size," he answered, " seven feet high ; the beam I 
don't know." 

" And the forecastle hatch is within reach of my hand to 
thump at if I want to get out ? " I exclaimed. " It will be the 
one place in the whole ship for me, Will." 

" There's no other place, and that's a fact." 

" The stores'll be clean and sweet enough I dare say — bolts 
of canvas, casks of stuff, spare lines and such things. I'll be 
able to put myself out of sight if your bo'sun or any other man 
should come down with a light. I shall need water J:o drink ; 
how about that ? " 

" You're talking as if the job was settled." 

" It is settled," I cried, taking him by the shoulders and 
playfully pushing him backward in a sudden transport of 
mingled emotion. " Is not fresh water to be sneaked below 
while the ship's fitting ? I'll think it over and tell you how it 
may be done." 

" I am not coming to you to learn my business," said he, 
with a toss of his head that ran a gleam from his eyes like the 
sparkle of water swept by a sudden wind. 

" What are you going to do this afternoon, Will ?" 

" Nothing." 

" Come with me to the East India Docks and we'll board 
your ship and talk things over. We'll then go to the Bruns- 
wick Hotel, drink tea there, and settle everything." 

He eyed me doubtfully ; his heart was not yet in it, though the 
dear fellow was coming my way. I went upstairs to dress 
myself for the trip, the hour being about three, with daylight 
enough to follow to serve my end. Yet though we were 
together till eight o'clock that night, talking and planning and 
scheming, I found him still as reluctant at the end as at the 
beginning. He had three objections. First, he considered 
that his keeping the matter secret from his father and mother 
was like telling them a lie ; next, Tom might not prove one of 
the convicts of this ship ; suppose he (Will) should be unable 
to communicate with me in my hiding-place until I had been 
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carried too great a distance from England to be set ashore ; 
I should be in a convict ship, a woman, locked up with rogues 
and villains, sailing to Tasmania for no purpose at all, with 
the chance of missing my sweetheart and never meeting him 
again in this world ; and third, the young fellow seemed to 
shirk from the notion of my being alone in a colony. 

I began to despair of him at last, and growing defiant after 
three or four days of talking with him without his drawing 
closer to my wishes, I resolved to look about me and see how 
I might help myself, and I plainly and hotly told him that, 
whether he chose or not to give me a hand in my enterprise, 
he would find me on board his ship all the same if it came to 
my spending a year's income in bribing the lumpers and 
riggers at worJc on the vessel to conceal me. 

He went away from this talk and nothing then was settled, 
but on the following morning he came by appointment to go 
with me for a turn on the river as far as Woolwich, and on our 
way to Blackwall he said he had made up his mind to help me. 



CHAPTER XV. 

SHE TAKES A LODGING AT WOOLWICH. 

This gave me exactly a fortnight in which to prepare for 
my departure, for now it was settled that the Childe Harold 
was to drop alongside H. M. S. Warrior on the 12th of 
November, receive her cargo of convicts next day, then pro- 
ceed to Gravesend, where the crew would come on board and 
then head direct for the Antipodes. What arrangements had 
I to make? do you ask. First, as to the disposal of my home. 
I had sometimes thought of selling it, conceiving that if Tom 
lived to regain his liberty he would abhor a country from 
which he had been inhumanly and unjustly expelled, and 
settle abroad. But on reflection I made up my mind to keep 
the house, knowing that it was always very salable property 
should I wish to convert it into money. 

So a day or two after Will and I had come to a thorough 
understanding, and everything was arranged for as far as 
human foresight could provide, I sent my maid downstairs to 
request Mr. Stanford to see me. He came and I opened my 
business with him at once, without any needless civilities. 

" I am going abroad, Mr. Stanford," said I. " T am going 
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to leave England, and I make you an offer of this whole house, 
furnished," and I named a price by the year. 

He wished to question me as to w^iere 1 was going and how 
long I would be absent, but my behavior soon forced him to 
swallow his curiosity and to confine himself to the question of 
the hire of the house. It ended in his agreeing to take the 
house off my hands on my own terms, and that same day I 
got Mr. Wolfe to draw up an agreement which Mr. Stanford 
and I signed. I then wrote to my trustees to inform them 
that I was about to leave the country, and gave them instruc- 
tions as to the receipt of the rent from Mr. Stanford and the 
payment of my income. The plate and many cherished objects, 
which had come to me from father and mother, were packed 
and sent to my bank. 

I recount all this in a plain, sober-headed way, but let me 
tell you it was a time of wild and frightful excitement to me. 
I had a hundred things to think of, a hundred stratagems to 
practice. I gave money to Will to procure a stock of food 
for hiding warily by degrees in the black lodging I was to 
occupy under the forecastle. He found he could not manage 
single-handed ; though he was an apprentice in the ship and 
had a right to go on board whenever he thought proper, his 
services were not required until the vessel was equipped and 
ready to drop down to Woolwich ; he feared he would be 
noticed and then watched if he was seen frequently to enter 
the forecastle, and it ended in his bribing a rigger, who was 
a brother of one of the crew of the Childe Harold during her 
last voyage, to help him to store water bottled for me to drink 
while I was in hiding. The man asked no questions, my 
cousin told me ; he merely grinned when he said that the 
stowaway was an old schoolfellow of his, whose father had 
failed in business, and he grinned again when Will tipped him 
two sovereigns. 

For my part I was wholly fearless when I looked forward ; 
my heart beat high ; I had but two anxieties — one lest my 
uncle Johnstone should discover what I was about and stop 
me by warning the captain of the Childe Harold ; the other 
lest Tom at the last should be detained on board the hulk for 
a later ship. For this latter difficulty I had provided with Will, 
But as to my uncle and aunt, I told them plainly that I was 
going out to Tasmania, and that I only waited to learn that 
Tom was on board the Childe Harold to follow him by the first 
ship. You will suppose that neither of them had the slightest 
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suspicion that my ship was to be Tom's convict ship herself. 
How could such an idea enter their heads unless Will blabbed, 
which he had taken his oath not to do ? Mr. Johnstone could 
never dream that I meant to dress myself up as a boy and 
hide under the Childe HarolcTs forecastle. 

One night, and that was the last I spent at his house near 
the Tower, he talked of my resolution to follow Tom till we 
rose to high words. Will was out, or I dare say my temper 
might have brought him to side with his father and mother, 
which would have raised a feeling between us, and ruined my 
hopes so far as he went. Mr. Johnstone said he thanked God 
I was no girl of his. He thanked God his only child was a boy. 
What would my father, if he were alive, think of my following 
the fortunes of a convict ? 

I answered that my father was a true man and would always 
wish me to be a true woman. My father was not a man to 
oblige me to betray and desert Tom because a dreadful 
trouble had come upon the poor fellow ; and here I cried a 
little. 

" Still, my dear. Captain Butler is a convict," said my aunt. 
" I wish to say nothing about his guilt or innocence, but he 
wears felon's clothes ; he is loaded with irons ; he lives with 
the scum of the nation " 

" And guilty or innocent he is irrecoverably disgraced," 
broke in my uncle. 

" Why did you undertake his defense, then ? " I cried. 

" A man is innocent till he is proved guilty," answered my 
uncle. " By the logic of the law I undertook the defense of 
a guiltless person." 

This enraged me. It was like burning or cruelly wound- 
ing, or torturing me in any savage way to speak ill of Tom, or 
to cast a doubt upon his innocence. 

The quarrel was put an end to by my uncle walking out of 
the room. I stayed a little, wishing to cool down that I might 
say good-by with grace and heart, with something indeed of 
heartfelt love and gratitude I felt ; for I knew when I said 
farewell it would be for the last time. But my aunt was cold 
and vexed ; she resented several things I had said in the heat 
of the quarrel ; she took my kiss lifelessly and I went out of 
the room. On the landing I paused. I longed to return and 
kiss her warmly, and seek my uncle that this parting might 
have the tenderness my heart longed for, now that my passion 
was ended ; but I said to myself, ** No, they may suspect a 
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final leave-taking in my behavior," and so I stepped into the 
street and drove home. 

- I had told my maid I was going abroad, and next day I 
paid her and gave her a substantial gift in money over and 
above her wages, and she left me, crying. I grieved to part 
with her. She was a good and faithful girl and would have 
been glad to go with me anywhere, even to the other side of 
the world. 

Five days before the ship was to haul alongside the hulk, I 
went to Woolwich and took a lodging as close to the river as 
the respectable accommodation of that dirty town permitted. 
I hired two rooms for the week. The landlady asked no 
questions ; she was satisfied with my paying for the lodgings 
in advance. After I had engaged those rooms I crossed the 
river afresh and returned to Stepney to fetch a little trunk. I 
was to be a stowaway, and of all ocean travelers the stowaway 
is the one who sails with the fewest effects. A hackney coach 
stood at the door to convey me to Blackwall. I carried my 
little box downstairs and put it with my own hand into the 
coach. I then returned and stood a while in my room, thinking. 
The walls and tables were stripped of all that I cherished ; the 
room looked somewhat bare. I slowly cast my eyes around 
and thought of the past ; I conjured up my father and mother ; 
I recalled my early life, my lonely holiday trips, much of what 
I had felt and suffered ; I then knelt down and prayed, rose, 
and going to the wall, kissed it, and with dry eyes, but with a 
sobbing heart, departed. 

Whether Mr. Stanford saw me or not I am unable to say. 
He did not appear, nor did I catch a sight of him at his 
window. 

No one knew that I had gone into lodgings at Woolwich ; 
not even Will, though I had told him that I should be leaving 
my home on such and such a date and that he was to keep a 
sharp lookout for me when his ship lay off the Warrior. I did 
not want to burden him with the obligation of telling lies. My 
uncle might hear I had quitted Stepney ; he'd ask his son 
where I was, and Will, with a clear conscience, would be able to 
answer on his honor he had no idea. 

As you may remember, Tom had written that I was privi- 
leged to bid him farewell before he sailed. I thought deeply 
on what I should say when we met, and finally resolved not 
to utter a syllable about my going with him in the same ship. 
He was a sailor and would understand what I had made up 
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my mind to suffer and endure for his sake. He might refuse, 
and sternly refuse, to allow me to attempt the wild and extra- 
ordinary adventure I had planned with Will. Indeed I feared 
his love. He was a man to give notice of my intention sooner 
than suffer it. I guessed he would not bear to think of my 
locking myself up in a ship full of convicts. Well knowing 
his own profession, he would say to himself, when she is dis- 
covered how will she be treated ? If she maintains her disguise 
as a boy, what sort of work will they put her to ? If they find 
out that she is "a woman, what sort of treatment will she 
receive from the master and mates, from the officers in charge 
of the guard, from the seamen forward ? All this and much 
more would run in his head, and his love might betray me 
that he might save me. 

Three days before the convict ship was to haul alongside 
the Warrior^ I went on board the hulk. This time I gained 
the deck by the dockyard stairs and the galley that stretched 
to her gangway. The sentry, or warder, in bright buttons and 
a glazed military cap, and a stiff, stand-up collar with a bright 
crown upon it, asked me my business, and bade me pass when 
I told him I was going to visit a convict and explained that it 
was an errand of farewell. It was a very gloomy, sullen day ; 
a dark fog stooped to the breast of the river, and the water 
flowed seaward in a stream of liquid, greasy mud. The few 
ships in motion oozed out of the fog, black, wet, and gaunt, 
and vanished with a sulky reel. The prison ship looked horri- 
bly grim and miserable ; her decks were dark with damp, the 
fog dripped from the edges of her boxed-up structures 
forward, the cold gleam of moisture glanced from whatever 
the eye rested on ; the pole masts vanished in the thickness 
overhead ; the air was bitterly cold with a chill of damp. 

A convict, in the dress of the felon, with a bullet-shaped 
head and flat face, stared at me through one of the galley 
doors ; he had badges upon one arm and was probably a cook. 
Several warders moved about the decks, and a soldier in a red 
coat, but unarmed, stood forward talking to somebody inside 
one of the galleys. All the convicts were ashore at their 
spirit-breaking work. I walked to the quarter-deck ; I saw 
no visitors ; a warder was approaching me at the moment 
when the deputy governor came up through the after hatch. 
I was unveiled, but whether he remembered me or not no look 
of recognition was in his face. He ask me my business on 
board. 
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" I have come to visit Thomas Butler^' I answered, " a 
prisoner." 

" When were you here last ? ** 

I gave him the date. 

" You are too soon/' said he ; " the rules are every three 
months." 

" He wrote to tell me that I. was privileged to pay him a 
farewell visit," I said. 

He bade me wait a minute, and he walked to the governor's 
quarters. He returned soon and said : 

** Thomas Butler is one of a batch of convicts who are to 
be sent across the seas on the 12th of this month." 

" I know that," I said. 

" You will have to bid him farewell on board the ship he 
embarks in." 

" I shan't be able to see him, then ? " I cried, putting on an 
air of consternation and grief, that I might obtain some par- 
ticular information from him. 

" I am sorry you will have no other opportunity of bidding 
him farewell." 

" But tell me, sir," cried I, " shall I be certain of seeing him 
if I go on board his ship ? " 

" Undoubtedly ; you will be allowed the customary quarter 
of an hour." 

" How am I to know he will be one of the convicts on 
board ? " 

" Oh," said he, very good-naturedly — and I will say here 
that a kinder, and a better-tempered man than the deputy- 
governor of H. M. S. Warrior was not to be found among 
the prison officials of his time — "Oh," smiling, "there is no 
fear of his not being on board. The surgeon has passed him. 
He is one of the batch." 

My heart beat quickly on hearing this. He may have won- 
dered at the effect of his words ; he darted a keen look with 
an expression of mouth that was like saying, he was not used 
to the friends of convicts exhibiting delight on hearing that 
they were to be shipped off. 

" Can you tell me how he is ? " said I. 

He gave me a sort of mocking bow, as though he would 
intimate that he had told me enough. I took the hint and 
left the hulk, wondering that, under the circumstances, the 
warder or sentry should have passed me on board, but greatly 
rejoicing over the information I had received, that Tom 
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would undoubtedly be one of the convicts of the Childe 
Harold. ' 

On reaching my lodgings I sat down and wrote the follow- 
ing letter to my sweetheart. I dated it, but omitted the 
address : 

Dearest : 

I visited the Warrior to-day, but was informed that the regulations oblige 
friends to bid farewell on board the convict ship when the people are in her. 
If I do not visit you to say good-by, you will not wonder ; you will under- 
stand there is a reason ; you know my heart as I know yours, and will not 
mistake. We shall meet sooner than we think. Many swift ships are 
weekly sailing to the colonies. I kiss you, and pray that God may watch 
over you. 

Your own 

Marian. 

I addressed this letter and went out to post it. It was then 
shortly after two o'clock in the afternoon. Having posted 
the letter, I walked a little distance until I came to a hair- 
dresser's shop. I entered, and said to a woman who sat 
behind the counter that I wanted my hair cut. She took me 
upstairs, and in a few moments a man stepped in. 

" I wish you to cut off my hair," said I. 

" The hends of it, miss ? " said he, bowing and smirking, 
and rubbing his hands. 

" The whole of it," I exclaimed. 

He opened his eyes, but said nothing, while I removed my 
hat. He then exclaimed : " That's a beautiful *ed of hair to 
remove, miss. H'ally do I understand ? Or can it be singeing 
and cleaning that you want done ? " 

" All," said I ; " and pray be quick, for there is not much 
daylight left." 

He took down my hair, and in the glass I sat in front of I 
saw him fall back and admire it. I also witnessed expostula- 
tion in his face, and he stole doubtful looks at me in the mir- 
ror, as though he questioned my sanity ; on which I peremp- 
torily repeated my request that he would cut off all my hair. 
A woman's hair is her glory, they say, and I felt as though I 
was parting with a crown of beauty as I watched my long, 
raven-black tresses in the glass, falling under the shearing snip 
of the remorseless scissors. But there was a sense of triumph 
in me, too— the elation of love — the feeling that what I was 
doing was for Tom's sake, and that this was the very least of 
the sacrifices I was willing to make for him. 
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I obliged the man to crop me as close behind as though I 
were a convict, but to leave me enough in front to part my 
hair on one side. He did as I bid him ; but when I came to 
part my hair 1 found it stubborn ; the old parting down the 
middle would insist on showing, so I told him to crop me 
close, that the hair might bristle on end. 

When he had done so I scarcely knew myself. The man 
looked at the hair he had cut off, and asked what I wished to 
do with it. 

" I don't know," said I, putting on my hat. 

" 1*11 give you two guineas for it, miss, and throw in the 
job of cutting it." 

" It is beautiful hair, and worth three times what you offer, 
but you shall have it for two guineas, nevertheless." 

He paid me the money and I left the shop. When I got to 
my lodgings I locked the door, dressed myself in the boy's 
clothes I had brought with me from Stepney, put on my cap, 
and then stood upon the table, that I might see my full 
length in the chimney glass. I was perfectly satisfied with 
the appearance I made. I looked just a hearty, strapping 
young lad of seventeen ; out and away more manly to the eye 
than the saucy boy who had kissed his hand to me. I sprang 
on to the floor and for a long while practiced the paces of a 
man, striding round the room and stretching my legs ; and 
while I walked I told over a few things I might require when 
I should be hidden under the forecastle of the convict ship, 
and paused at the table from time to time to note down the 
articles. 

And first of all I was resolved not to lie in a black hole for 
a week and perhaps a fortnight without the means of procur- 
ing a light. So I made an entry in my trifling list of wants of 
a parcel of small wax-candles of the very finest quality, such a 
parcel as I could carry in my pocket without observation. I 
guessed that I should require a light only when I wished to 
eat and drink that I might see where my food lay, and that 
the candles, used for a few minutes at a time and at long 
intervals, would last till Will released me. I also put down in 
my list a tinder-box and matches. 

[My memory is at fault ; I cannot recollect that we had the 
common lucifer match in 1838.] 

The other item consisted of a couple of clay pipes, a clasp- 
knife, and a pair of strong shoes that should thicken out my 
feet to the look of a youth's. These things, and the boy's 
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clothes I was disguised in, comprised all the luggage I intended 
to take. 

The next day was unspeakably wretched both to body and 
soul. It blew hard, it was bitterly cold, and it rained inces- 
santly with a frequent clouding of grimy sleet. I struggled 
to the several shops to purchase the articles I had jotted down 
and then returned to my lodgings, where I remained for the 
rest of the day. To-morrow the Childe Harold was to haul 
alongside the hulk. I was about to embark upon a more 
wild, perilous, romantic, heart-shaking undertaking than prob- 
ably was ever conceived by woman since the days of the 
mother of all. I was banishing myself from my home, from 
friends, from every convenience and luxury of shore-going 
life within the reach of my purse. I was going to hide myself 
in the black and noisome hold of a convict ship without having 
the least idea of what lay before me while I remained hidden 
and after I should have been discovered. I was going on a 
long voyage in a suit of boy's clothes and no other wearing 
apparel, and should be taking my chance of being equipped by 
the charity of the captain out of the ship's slop chest or of 
falling into rags, and so, perhaps, discovering my sex, unless it 
should be sooner detected, or unless I should find it necessary 
to confess it. 

Yet I had not the least fear ; nay, I preserve the recollection 
of an increasing emotion of triumph swelling into elation and 
hope and confidence as the hours of that wet, cold, and miser- 
able day rolled past and brought me to the night whose dawn 
should start me on my adventure. Never was my love for 
Tom so great as now, in this lonely time of waiting in those 
Woolwich lodgings, when I reflected that all I had done, was 
doing, and yet hoped to do was for him, that he might know 
me to be true as the faithfullest of women could be to the man 
of her heart ; that he might be gladdened by presently dis- 
covering I was with him in the same ship ; that his guiltless 
spirit might be supported by knowing we were together ; that 
we should arrive together; and that while his term of infamous, 
unjust servitude lasted I should never be far off, patiently and 
and hopefully waiting for him. 

Yet I could not close my eyes all that night. I seemed to 
catch the sound of the rushing of the storm-whipped river, 
though my lodgings were at a distance from it. Would Will 
be on the lookout for me? I kept on thinking. Suppose he 
should be detained by illness ashore. Many things I supposed, 
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and then I thought to myself, if he should not be on board ; 
yet if I can contrive to enter the ship it will be strange if I 
don't find my way into the hiding place under the forecastle. 
But if he is not on the lookout or indeed not in the vessel, I 
shall not be able to invent an excuse to go on board of her. 
The guard will be received at Deptford. The surgeon-super- 
intendent would be already, no doubt, in the ship ; there will be 
mates and apprentices on the poop and about the deck. I 
knew it would be impossible for me to cross the gangway with- 
out being challenged as to my business. What, then, should I 
do if Will were not on the lookout for me ? 

These were considerations to give me a sleepless night. I 
lay in bed till seven, then rose, dressed myself in my ordinary 
apparel, and, telling the servant to have breakfast ready by 
half-past eight, I passed out of the house and went quickly 
toward the river. 

It was still blowing fresh, but the morning was dry, gray, 
hard with cold. I passed through some mean little streets of 
small houses, such as laborers would occupy ; but hard as the 
morning was the mud lay soft as grease in the roadways. 
Here and there was a public-house, two of which — the War- 
rior Arms and The Justitia — were named after the prison 
hulks. Though it was barely good daylight as yet, these 
public-houses looked as if they had been open for some time. 
In places I tasted an acid smell of stale beer and tobacco as I 
passed along these mean little streets, and most of the people 
I saw, dressed in a sort of velveteen or corduroy, conversing 
near the public-houses, many of them of the flat-faced type of 
Englishman with streaks of black hair down their cheeks, and 
a habit of glancing sideways without turning their heads, might 
have passed for convicts enjoying a free and easy half-hour. 

I came within view of the river and looked along Woolwich 
Reach, but saw no signs of such a ship as the Childe Harold 
approaching. The hulks floated, huge and motionless, off the 
Dockyard and Arsenal. White clouds of fog were creeping 
over the flats of Plaistow, and the river streamed cold and 
yellow into the bleak gray haze of Bugsby's Reach. A water- 
man approached and bade me good-morning. I looked at the 
man and recognized him as one whose boat I had hired on 
several occasions. He told me he had come to settle on this 
side of the river, as the Calais steamers and the hoys were 
making business scarce for the likes of him down the Stairs, 
Tower, and Wapping way. He asked me if I wanted a boat ; 
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I answered no ; I was waiting to view a convict ship that 
I understood was coming alongside the Warrior hulk that 
morning. 

" Ay, that's right," said he ; " you'll be catching sight of her 
any minute. The convicts go aboard to-morrow, I believe. 
She's the Childe Harold, Too fine a ship for such dirty service, 
to my mind." 

While I stood waiting and conversing with this fellow, who 
was one of the civilest of his kind on the river, a handsome 
bark under a main-topgallantsail came rounding to abreast 
of us out of Galleons' Reach, driven by the fresh southeast- 
erly wind. She was painted green and cleanly sheathed ; her 
canvas was white as a yacht's and the whiter for the contrast 
of the glare of it upon the sullen gloom of the atmosphere. 
Her stem, as though it were red-hot, boiled the water at her 
bows ; the white swirl rushed past the ruddy gleam of the 
copper into a ribbon-like wake of yeast, short and melting 
quickly for the lack of brine, and the picture was one of ex- 
ceeding beauty and of inspiriting warmth of color. She swept 
into the haze of Bugsby's Reach, and vanished with a gleam 
of her topmost canvas showing in a hovering sort of way for a 
breath or two over the land abreast of the East India Docks. 

The waterman at my side was loud in praise of her. " I 
haven't seen a prettier bark in this here river since the Arab 
Chief towed down some weeks since." 

I started and looked at him, and exclaimed, " The Arab 
Chief!'' 

" Ay, the Arab Chiefs the pootiest little vessel out of any 
port of the country." 

" Is not she a Liverpool vessel ? " 

" That's her, mum. She sailed from the Mersey and brought 
a cargo to the Thames. There was a difficulty. The capt'n 
as had her, 'tis said, has come into one of them hulks." 

" When did she sail from London ? " 

" I don't know, but I could easily find out for ye." 

"Which docks did she load in ! " 

** I believe she hauled out of the London docks," answered 
the man. 

I struck my hands together and said, " I wish I'd known she 
was in the Thames. I'm interested in that vessel. They 
charged her captain with scuttling her. Not the worst villain 
in any of those hulks yonder is capable of a fouler lie." I 
checked myself on observing the manner in which the man 
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was regarding me ; and happening then to glance up the river 
I espied the towering fabric of a big ship that was magnified 
by the haze into the proportions of the masts and yards of a 
line-of-battle ship, looming astern of a little tug whose smoke 
blew black and scattering upon the level of the yellow water. 

" That'll be the convict ship," said the man at my side. 

I gave him a shilling and walked some distance to be alone, 
and stood watching the ship. She floated stately and grand 
in tow of the tug ; the government stores in her were a com- 
paratively light lading, and she sat tall, presenting a frigate- 
like height of side. She was massive aloft in her sea-going 
trim, sails bent, running rigging rove, royal yards across. A 
small red ensign at her peak stood with the wind like a painted 
board there. It was ebb tide, somewhat slack, and she came 
along on the languid stream of it, head to the breeze, with 
white water spitting at the bight of the hawser betwixt her and 
the tug. 

As she glided abreast I stared at her with devouring eyes. 
Oh, she was the Childe Harold right enough ! I was a sailor's 
child, and knew a ship after seeing her once, as you would 
know a face. Was Will aboard 1 I would have given my 
left hand then for five minutes' use of a telescope to make 
sure. I saw a few figures on the poop, and three or four red 
coats of soldiers in the forecastle ; but she was far too distant 
for the sight to distinguish the people. I stood watching 
until the tug had floated abreast the Warrior^ by which time 
I heard a clock strike nine. I then walked quickly toward 
my lodgings, half frozen with having stood for about an hour 
and a half in that bitter morning wind, and in the atmosphere 
of the November yellow river. 

Though without appetite, I forced myself to make what 
would be called a good breakfast. The sitting room adjoined 
the bedroom ; I rang the bell and toasted myself before the 
fire while I waited until the maid had cleared away the break- 
fast things. I then went into my bedroom ; unclothed, and 
dressed myself in the sailor dress. This done, I mixed some 
soot and rouge, and lightly rubbed the compound into parts 
of my face. The effect was good ; you would have supposed 
I was fresh from the ocean. The clothes 1 had taken off I 
made into a parcel, and addressed it thus : 

To the care of the Commander, 

Government Transport Childe Harold^ 
Off Woolwich. 
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This I had made up my mind to do while I lay thinking 
during the long and stormy watches of the previous night ; it 
was just a speculation, and, good or bad, would amount to 
little or nothing. The landlady of the lodgings on finding 1 
did not return might send the parcel to the ship ; if not, no 
matter. The captain on receipt of it might hand it to the 
steward to hold, concluding there was a blunder somewhere ; if 
he rejected it and sent it back, still I say no matter. I valued 
not the clothes one farthing, but I had reasoned, if the parcel 
found its way on board, and my sex should be discovered, there 
would be my clothes in the ship ready for me. 

Having addressed the parcel, I put the little packet of 
candles and the other few matters I had bought into my 
pockets, and counted my money. I had between four and 
five pounds, two guineas of which I had received for my hair ; 
and I need not tell you that this was even more money than it 
was prudent I should have, if I was to act the part of a stowa- 
way supposed to be driven from home by poverty, that is to 
say, if I should come to be searched, which on board a con- 
vict ship was extremely probable. 

I paused to consider if more remained to be done. I then 
opened the door and listened ; and, finding all quiet, slipped 
down the short flight of stairs, .'passed into the street, and 
walked quickly in the direction of the Dockyard. 

And perhaps I should repeat here that I had paid the woman 
of the house in advance for her lodgings ; and that I had 
departed leaving her in my debt, so to call it, for I had pur- 
chased everything I had eaten, and left enough behind me in 
groceries and the like to last her for a week. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SHE HIDES AS A STOWAWAY. 

I FELT excessively nervous when I first set out toward the 
Dockyard. I had never before shown myself in public in male 
attire, and imagined that everybody who looked at me saw 
that I was a girl.' I was somewhat reassured, however, by a 
hulking fellow in leggins crossing the road and asking me for 
a pipe of tobacco. I told him I had none. " A cuss't lie," 
he roared fiercely. " Gi us the plug out of your jaws, you 
damned shellback ! " I pushed on. He shouted after me; 
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and, though his language was by no means refined, I did not 
dislike to hear him, for what he said left me in no doubt that 
he took me for a young sailor. 

I came to a place where I got a view of the Warrior^ and 
I saw the convict ship close alongside of her, with some of 
her yards braced forward clear of the pole masts of the hulk. 
it was blowing very fresh and bitterly cold, and the yellow 
ripples ran in little showerings of spray. I walked to where 
a wherry was to be had, and with some trouble, after waiting 
and looking about me, found a waterman. 

** Put me aboard the Childe Harold,'' said I. 

" Do you belong to the ship ?" said he. 

" Yes.'' 

" If you'll stand a drink I'll save you a couple of bob," he 
exclaimed ; and I guessed, by the way he looked at the water, 
that he preferred to lounge in the warmth of a public house to 
taking a fare. 

** What do you mean ? " 

" Tell the sentries you belong to the ship and they'll let 
you go aboard through the hulk." 

" No, I want to go aboard in my own way." 

" Come along, then." 

I got into his boat; and, after he had breathed upon his 
hands and beaten his breast hard, he fell to his oars. I looked 
eagerly at the ship as we approached. The consuming 
anxieties I had endured for weeks and months compressed into 
ten minutes of sensation would not have been harder to bear 
than what I now felt. The waterman pulled under the stern 
of the Childe Harold: a figure standing on the quarter was 
visible ; I believed it was Will at first ; he turned and I saw 
he was not my cousin. A flight of gangway steps ran down 
on the side of the ship, with a grating at bottom close upon the 
water to step on. The boat swung to and the waterman 
waited for me to step out. I gave him two shillings and kept 
my seat while I ran my eyes along the line of the bulwark 
rail. 

Where was Will ? Was he not keeping a lookout? Had I 
arrived sooner than he expected ? Nay, was he on board ? 
And, as I thus thought, my heart sinking like lead in my breast 
with a sudden weight and passion of despair, the dear fellow 
stepped into the gangway and looked down. 

He looked down, but he did not know me. I cried out, 
"Will, O Will ! There you are ! There you are ! " 
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He stared again, but answered no further than by beckon- 
ing, while he bent his neck inward to glance forward and aft 
along the decks. A soldier, but without a musket, showed at 
the side at this instant and looked over into the boat, whist- 
ling. " Come up ! " said Will. I sprang on to the grating and 
ascended the steps. 

" How are you, old fellow ? " exclaimed my cousin, grasping 
me by the hand and shaking it warmly, admirably acting the 
part of one who receives a welcome visitor. " This is how we 
barricade the convicts, do you see ? How are all at home ? 
On my word this is kind of you. My quarters are forward. 
Come along and smoke a pipe and then I'll show you the- ship." 

The soldier lounged across the deck and leaned against the 
barricade, looking at the great hulk whose topmost tier of 
grated ports and whose dingy height of bulwarks and rude 
hut-shaped structures forward seemed to tower to half the 
height of the convict ship's lower masts. I darted a swift 
glance round and observed two figures on the poop, both 
young fellows. Some soldiers stood forward near the convict's 
galley. A small group of men — lumpers or riggers — at the 
main hatch within the barricade inclosure were smoking and 
talking. I had no eyes for anything but the people who were 
visible. A heavy silence hung upon the hulk, and, saving the 
voices of the group at the hatchway, all was still on board the 
Childe Harold^ so that you plainly heard the hissing of the 
strong wind in the rigging and the quick, fretful splashing of 
water rippling swift betwixt the two ships. 

" Your visit is exactly timed," said Will. " The captain's 
ashore, the chief mate's below, the second mate's indisposed 
in his cabin, and the third mate's in the hold. Come ! " 

He motioned with his hands as though he showed me the 
ship. A woman stepped out of one of the galleys with a bucket 
of hot water and passed us. She was a pretty young woman, 
and she glanced at me with a faint smile as she went by. 

" That's a soldier's wife," said Will, speaking fast but soft, 
and pointing as though he still showed me the ship. " There 
are several on board and a number of kids. You've well 
timed your arrival. What marvelous courage you have, and 
how confoundedly well you look ! There was never a smarter 
sailor — to the eye. Where have you been ? Your skin's 
brown. Been abroad ? Surely not. You haven't had time. 
The ship's almost empty, you see. The crew'll join at Graves- 
end, as I told you they would. We have a few runners on 
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board from Deptford and twenty soldiers in charge of a cap- 
tain and subaltern — Lord, how I hate soldiers ! The convicts 
embark this afternoon or to-morrow morning. There are only 
three apprentices including me this voyage : two are aft there 
on the poop. It don't matter if you are seen. They'll think 
you went ashore by way of the hulk. But I must get you 
below before the chief mate comes on deck. I'm supposed to 
be keeping a lookout at the gangway and I mustn't be missed." 

All this he hurriedly said as he walked forward to his 
quarters, which, as you may remember, were in a wing of the 
forecastle on the port, or left hand, side. He slid the door 
open in its grooves and we entered. A couple of hammocks 
swung under the ceiling ; three sea chests were secured along 
the bulkhead ; a little flap table hung opposite those chests, 
and the rest of the cabin's equipment consisted of shelves con- 
taining tin dishes, pannikins, knives and forks, and such 
things. 

** I should like to give you a kiss, Marian," said he " but it 
would seem unnatural in that dress." 

I answered by giving him a hearty hug. 

" What pluck you have, dear girl ! " 

" Will, we should lose no time." 

" But some things must be said," he exclaimed. " Is there 
still doubt of Tom's being one of them, d'ye know ? " 

" None," and I repeated what the deputy governor had said. 

** Still I'll watch the men as they come aboard," said he. 
" Where have you been since you left Stepney ? " 

" In a lodging at Woolwich." 

" What a wonder you are ! " He stepped back to run his 
eye over me and said, " They'll never discover your sex while 
you stick to that dress." 

" Do your father and mother know I've left home ? " 

" Yes. Stanford called upon them. They plied me close, 
but I couldn't tell them what had become of you. They'll 
board the next ship for Tasmania and see if you're in her. 
Mother was at Deptford to bid me good-by. She's very well, 
thank God ! And so's father ! " He put his head through the 
door to peer along the decks, then, pulling a piece of paper 
from his pockets, said, " See here, Marian ; look at this sketch 
well that you may remember it. It is the interior of your hid- 
ing place. This square's the hatch ; those wormy looking 
things on the left are coils of rope ; those are casks, and beyond 
are bolts of canvas. This stuff amidships is a quantity of 
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twine. To the right are more casks ; fresh water, of which we 
shall need plenty and to spare with two hundred and thirty con- 
victs aboard, not to mention soldiers, and sailors, and women, 
and children. This tracing is meant for spare sails. They'll 
make you a comfortable bed. I've cut this end adrift,'* said 
he, putting his finger upon the tracing, " so that you'll be able 
to lie down and cover yourself over after groping and feeling 
about a bit. It's devilish dark : that's the worst of it. And 
now see here," he continued, talking swiftly but Very clearly 
and collectedly : " Here's a great timber which terminates on 
deck in what we call a knight-head." 

" I know," said I. 

" You'll find your stock of food and water stowed close 
against that timber, shored and hidden by a coil of rope." 
He opened his chest and handed me a knife for cutting tin. 
" You'll want this," said he, " for the canned grub : it's mostly 
soup and bully. You'll find a pannikin for the water. I'll 
visit you as often as I can. Have you a watch ? " 

" No. I'm a stowaway. I have run away in poverty and 
must act the part. Keep this for me, Will," and I gave him 
what tnoney I had. 

" The cook's mate will be up and down for coal," said he, 
pocketing the money. " You'll get light when they lift the 
hatch, then you'll hear voices and see people. Shrink out of 
sight. Lie small, or all this trouble will have been no good." 

" If it should happen that Tom's not one of them you'll con- 
trive to let me know before we're out of the Channel ? " 

"Trust me, old girl." 

" If he is one of them you'll let me know when it will be 
safe to come out of hiding ? " 

" Trust me there too." He put his head out to take another 
look at the decks and then said, " You'll have to fib, Marian, 
when you're brought out. I'm sorry, but it must never be 
known that I've had a hand in hiding you. You will say when 
questioned — and it won't be far from the truth, either — that 
you bribed one of the Deptford riggers to provision you. If 
they find the bottles and the tinned stuff they'll go into the 
matter closely. We may contrive that they shan't find any- 
thing : if they do, your yarn must be called * The Rigger Cor- 
rupt, or the Lie and the Lumper.' Now wait." 

He went into the forecastle and returned. " The coast's 
clear. Come along ! " 

I followed him instantly. It was but a step from his cabin 
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to the forecastle entrance. The gloomy interior was empty 
and silent. Betwixt the giant windlass and the hawse pipes 
were stretched the massive links of the chain cable. I heard 
the tramp of a few soldiers overhead, marching to and fro to 
keep themselves warm. 

" Take you that end of the hatch cover and lift with me,'' 
said Will, in a voice of excitement looking behind him. 

I put my hand to the cover and between us we raised it. 
The hatch was little more than a manhole, big enough to 
admit two men at a time. 

" Now look ! " cried Will. " Have you the heart ? It's not 
too late ! See how black it is ! And you may be obliged to 
remain down there a fortnight ! " 

" Give me your sketch of the inside," said I. 

He quickly handed it to me. I looked at it and then put 
it in my pocket, and, without another word I put my foot on 
the ladder of rungs nailed to the bulkhead, and in a moment 
was at the bottom. 

" Keep that hatch open while I take a short look," I softly 
exclaimed. 

" The mate's calling me," he answered. " 1*11 come again 
if possible, later on," and he closed the hatch. 

The blackness was utter! I had heard tell of dark rooms in 
which jail prisoners were locked up for punishment, but no 
dark jail cell could be blacker than the blackness of this ship's 
store room. I stood for some time motionless under the hatch 
where I had stopped when Will shut me down : I hoped to 
get the use of my eyes and imagined that this profound dye of 
blackness might be owing to my coming out of the light into 
it ; the silence was that of a burial vault : I heard the swift 
beat of my heart in my ears and nothing more. After a bit, 
small, delicate worms or fibers of fire began to tremble and 
crawl upon the blackness ; I knew them to be the phosphorus 
in my vision and heeded them not, but winked with a fancy of 
extinguishing the strange flames. 

I now moved a little way forward, stooping with my arms out- 
stretched, and touched what I might know, by the hempen 
smell and the feel of the stuff, was a mass of twine. It was 
dry, and I seated myself upon it. I will not say that I was 
without fear; my heart beat very fast, and yet even at this early 
affrighting stage — for it was not only blackness, it was lone- 
liness also — I rejoiced in the thought that I was in this hiding 
place at last, that every difficulty had been overcome, that a 
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most heartbreaking burthen of anxieties had fallen from me 
with my descent into this hold, and that presently my dearest 
and I would be together in the same ship with a future of 
possibilities before us such as I could only have sighed for, 
and wept for, and grieved myself into the grave for, had I 
remained at home. 

I then bethought me : suppose the hatch should be suddenly 
opened — I shall be discovered ! I carefully lighted one of my 
little wax candles, and, holding it up, looked around. The 
flame was small, but it enabled me to see as much as I needed. 
Will's drawing of the interior was exact : to the left were the 
casks, and coils of rope, and bolts of canvas ; and in the middle 
more coils of rope, and a mass of twine, and a quantity of can- 
vas buckets, lanterns, and so forth ; and to the right were the 
fresh water casks and the sails. Candle in hand I easily made 
my way to that part of the sails which Will had cut adrift : I 
looked and beheld, stowed in the place Will had indicated, a 
quantity of black bottles and tins, and a sack which I put my 
hand upon and found half full of ship's biscuits. 

Still keeping the candle burning I seated myself on the 
loosened portion of the sail, and found I could easily draw 
canvas enough over me to conceal me in an instant, at the 
first alarm, or to keep me warm when I slept. I then blew 
out the light and replaced the candle in my pocket, very grate- 
ful that I had had foresight enough to provide me with the 
means of seeing when I needed my eyes. 

I had often tried to conceive how it would be with me when 
I should come into this hiding place ; but never could I have 
realized the truth. The blackness was at first insupportable, 
and again and again my hand sought my pocket for a candle ; 
but I restrained myself when I reflected this was but the 
beginning, and that, if I burnt out my stock of candles quickly, 
I might have to lie for a week or ten days, or perhaps a fort- 
night, in this blackness. I comforted myself, however, by 
reflecting that there would be noise enough overhead to 
relieve this fearful oppression of stillness and loneliness when 
the crew came on board. 

I used the word oppression : it was physical : my spirits 
were easy. My conscience slept ; what had I done that it 
should rebuke me ? I was proving myself faithful to the man 
I had sworn to be true to, and whom I loved with all the 
heart which was my life, and with all the soul which was my 
intelligence. I was offending no father ; grieving no mother. 
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And as to my uncle and aunt — I knew this : that while I chose 
to hold myself betrothed to a convict it was all one to them 
whether I followed him in my own fashion or waited at home 
for his return. 

By and by I thought I would make an experiment ; and 
creeping out of the sail and groping about, I touched a tin of 
preserved meat. In those times provisions were not delicately 
tinned as they are now. It was a common practice then to 
seal up whole joints, cooked legs of mutton, roast sirloins of 
beef, in tins. Some of the tins Will had stowed for me with 
the aid of his corrupted lumper or rigger were of the size of 
small drums : others were little ; these contained a sort of 
soup well known at sea called soup and bouilli. The first tin 
I touched was one of them : I opened it easily with the knife, 
and found the contents solid enough to be removed in wedges. 
I then felt for a biscuit, and made my first meal. 

I was obliged to light a candle to seek for the pannikin ; I 
counted fifteen quart bottles of water, one of which I opened, 
being thirsty. All these things were well hidden within the 
embrasures of the timbers, and by the ropes and other matters 
which fenced them round about. I groped my way into the 
sail again after blowing out the candle, always taking care to 
command as much of the slack of the canvas as would enable 
me to hide in a moment if the hatch should be lifted. 

Here now was I, fairly warm, tolerably provided for, suffer- 
ing from nothing worse — but then, to be sure, nothing worse in 
its way could well be imagined — than an overwhelming oppres- 
sion of silence, and a blackness deeper than blindness. How 
does the ordinary, the average stowaway manage, I remember 
wondering ? He sneaks in his rags into dark, rat-ridden holes, 
and lingers without food or water for days. Yet it is con- 
trived ; the stowaway is the commonest incident of ocean life ; 
sometimes, indeed, he is found a skeleton at the bottom of a 
chain locker; but it is the rule with him to emerge ribbed, 
gaunt, half nude : he is then set to work, and lands well lined 
with ship's beef and pork to flourish perhaps in a country 
where he is wanted. 

On a sudden I heard a strange noise. I had been some 
hours in this place when I caught the sound. It was a sort of 
dull tremble, regular in its pulse, with a metallic note thread- 
ing it. I pricked my ears and strained them hard, and my 
heart then began to beat fast : no, I could not mistake ! The 
sound was the tread of many shackled feet passing over the 
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deck, and descending the hatchway, and coming into the prison 
whose foremost bulkhead partitioned off the hiding place in 
which I lay. The noise continued like a flowing of water ; 
I heard no voices, not the dimmest echo of a human cry, 
nothing but the dim thrill of the tramp of many feet heavy 
with irons. 

Perhaps an hour may now have passed : time was uncon- 
jecturable in that blackness. Suddenly the hatch was thumped 
as though kicked, and the cover lifted. 1 instantly pulled the 
sail over me, leaving a corner for one eye to peep out, and lay 
motionless. 

" I'll fetch it,*' cried the familiar voice of Will. " I saw the 
stuff stowed and know where it is. Here, give us hold of the 
lantern and stop where you are." 

His figure descended ; he then raised his arm and received 
a lighted lantern. I dimly discerned the shadow of another 
figure in the hatch, the square of which lay in a faint gray. 
Will stepped from under the hatch holding the lantern, then 
put the light down beside a cask so that the shadow of the 
cask was upon that part where I was. He moved here and 
there in a seeking attitude till he had approached the sail close; 
then said in a whisper, " Where are you, Marian ? " 

I raised my head. 

" Hang me if you don't roll up as though you were the sail 
itself," said he. " How do you like it ? " 

" It's horribly black and lonesome, but I'm content. I'd 
not be elsewhere." 

" The convicts are aboard, and Butler's one of them. I saw 
him and nodded. He looks well — I mean pretty well." 

I started up and cried " Will, if you see him to speak to, 
don't tell him I'm here. He loves me too much to suffer it. 
He'd betray me — he'd get me sent ashore." 

" I don't think so. I'll not say a word. No chance indeed; 
you mayn't talk to 'em. I can't stop. The mate sent an 
apprentice here for a canvas bucket : I took the job to give 
you the news and see how you are. Anything you want, 
Marian ? " 

" Nothing, Will." 

" I forgot to tell you there's the handle of a scrubbing brush 
lying near your provisions : you'll easily get it by feeling. 
You'll need it to knock with should you want to get out. 
Bless you, my brave old woman ! " and so whispering he took 
a stride, picked up a bucket, handed it and the lantern up. 
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and sprang through the hatch, which immediately afterward 
was closed. 

The news of Tom being in the ship so cheered up my heart 
that I could have sung aloud amid that black silence. I kept 
my eyes shut that 1 might not see the blackness, and tried to 
figure the interior of the prison ship. What sort of quarters 
had the convicts ? Should I ever have the chance of viewing 
the 'tweendecks ? I recollected that Will had told me the 
prison — by which I understood the cell in which the convicts 
would be confined for punishment — was just the other side of 
the bulkhead or , partition. I strained my ears thinking I 
might catch a sound of the felons talking. The fancy seized 
me to draw close to the partition ; I got out of the sail and 
felt along it, knowing that the extremity would bring me to 
the bulkhead ; putting out my hands I felt the bulkhead, 
pressed my ear to the solid wooden wall and listened, but 
heard nothing : nothing, that is, resembling a human voice. 
But I caught a sort of scuffling sound, very dim and weak, as 
though of many feet in motion ; it was a wild, strange noise to 
listen to in that blackness. 

I groped my way back to where the sail was loose, and lay 
down, and covered myself as before. I had thought to find 
the atmosphere ice-like, yet I was not cold, being warmly 
ilad, with plenty of sail cloth to cover me besides. I kept my 
eyes closed to lighten the weight of the blackness upon the 
brain. My thoughts were with Tom, with our visit to this 
ship in the Docks, with my home in Stepney. It was like 
taking a bruising load off my heart to think of my sweetheart 
as having left the grim and horrible hulk for good, as having 
turned his back forever upon the killing labor of the Dock- 
yard. It was as though he had taken one long step toward 
freedom. I shuddered, and my soul was sick with loathing 
when I thought of the hulk, of the four or five hundred 
wretches imprisoned throughout the long winter's night in her, 
of the squalid rows of houses and dismantled craft alongshore, 
of the mud and the drizzle, and the fogs upon the flat and 
reeking lands, and the bleak spirit of the streaming yellow 
Thames in all things, soaking chill to the core of whatever the 
eye rested upon, giving a sterner significance even to man's 
deepest intent of degradation. 

And then I wondered what would happen when I showed 
myself, or was discovered ? What kind of work would they 
put me to ? Would they force me to reveal my sex ? I hoped 
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not, I prayed not ; for the discovery might lead to their find- 
ing out fhat I was a convict's sweetheart, and they would land 
me at the first port the ship touched at, and ruin my scheme, 
,and separate me, perhaps eternally, from Tom. 

I fell asleep : I could not name the hour : time had no 
being in that blackness. A noise awakened me ; instinct was 
alert even in my slumber, for the instant I awoke I pulled the 
canvas over my head, leaving one corner for my eye, and lay 
still as a corpse. The hatch was open and a figure stood 
under it. 

" Hand the blooming shovel down," the fellow called out. 
" Never keep pore convicts awaiting for their breakfisses. 
Time enough to sarve 'em so when they becomes pious and 
turns 'spectable sailor men. Blowed if this 'ere *atch aint 
froze. Len's a hand to lift the cover." 

A second figure dropped below. The light was so dim in 
the hatch above that I could distinguish nothing but the 
shadowy shapes of the two fellows. The hatch in the deck 
of the store room was lifted, one man climbed out and handed 
down a shovel and a lantern, and the other descended with 
them into the fore peak. A bucket was let down, and I heard 
a shoveling of coal in the bowels below. Presently a faint 
cry sounded. The bucket was drawn up, emptied into some 
noisy receptacle above, and lowered again. This business 
lasted nearly half an hour : the fellow below uprose with the 
shovel and lantern, and put the lower hatch on, swearing to 
himself. He then climbed through the second hatch, which 
he also closed, and my hiding place was plunged afresh in 
blackness. 

I gathered from their speaking of the convicts* breakfast 
and from their procuring coal, no doubt for the galleys, that 
it was early morning, and that I had slept through the night. 
A long, dreamless, death-like sleep it must have been in that 
black and silent place. The moment I sat up I was sensible 
that the ship was in motion. I seemed to feel that she was 
being strained as though dragged. Subdued noises broke 
from various parts of her, the creak of timber and of bulk- 
head : but the ship floated without the least motion : indeed 
I was sure she could not long have left her berth alongside 
the hulk. 

I lighted a candle, drank from a bottle of the water, and 
having helped myself to some meat and a biscuit, I extin- 
guished the candle and broke my fast in blackness. I did not 
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now find this blackness the great oppression it had first proved. 
I have heard that the governor of a jail considered three days 
of confinement in a black cell a trifling punishment until he 
tried it. He caused himself to be locked up for twenty-four 
hours ; at the end of that time he could stand the blackness 
no longer, and he was ever after of opinion that twenty-four 
hours was as long as it was safe to keep a man locked up in 
blackness at one stretch. 

This may be true of prison blackness. Speaking for myself 
I ceased to suffer after a time from privation of light, though 
under the ship's forecastle with the hatch on the blackness 
was as intense, while the silence had been as profound as 
ever human ingenuity could contrive with bricks and mortar 
ashore. But then I had a moral support which the prisoner 
would be without. I was animated by the strongest of human 
passions ; it gladdened me, moreover, to feel that I was sharing 
my sweetheart's sufferings and exile ; and then, again, what I 
was enduring was of my own seeking, long awaited with 
impassioned eagerness. 

By and by the sensation as of the ship being strained or 
dragged ceased, and the noises made by the timbers and in 
the hold were silenced. I guessed by this we had brought up 
, off Gravesend, and roughly worked out a notion of the hour by 
first supposing that we had started from Woolwich at seven, 
and that we had towed at the rate of five miles an hour. 
Gravesend is about eighteen miles from Woolwich by water/ 
and therefore I reckoned the hour to be drawing on to eleven 
o'clock. All this while I lay close in the sail ; I never knew 
the instant when the hatch would be thrown open. All was 
still overhead ; so I judged that the crew were not yet come on 
board. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

HER SUFFERINGS IN THE HOLD. 

I LAY thinking just as one would in bed through the black- 
ness of a long night ; and in this way three or four hours 
went by. 

It was then I heard a noise overhead, a very great hurry of 
feet, and sounds as of drunken shouts and singing, dulled to 
the ear by the thickness of the plank. I knew by this that 
the crew were come, and I felt mighty grateful, for now I could 
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be sure that we should soon be under way for the Channel. 
I supposed that the ship had brought up at a mooring buoy : 
certainly I should have heard the thunder of her cable roaring 
just over my head had she let go her anchor. 

I got some biscuit and meat, and while I was eating in my 
sail the hatch was lifted. I immediately whipped under the 
canvas and lay like a mouse, watching in my fashion, that is, 
with one eye at the edge of the bolt rope of the sail. Three 
men came down, and a minute later a fourth followed. I lay 
motionless and terribly frightened, for they stood under the 
hatch looking round as though considering where to seek for 
what they had come for. The open hatch yawned in a square 
of pale gray light ; I was able to see the men, but the forward 
part of the place where I lay was sunk in gloom. The big- 
gest of the men, a great, burly figure of a seaman, advancing 
two or three steps, stopped, and began to count. I understood 
he was counting the casks. 

" Eight," said he. 

" I told you that, sir," said the voice of Will. " I saw them 
stowed." 

" So much the better," answered one whom I reckoned to 
be a mate, perhaps the second or third mate. " I've allowed 
for six. , There can't be too much water for such a company 
as we're carrying." 

" Right you are there, sir," exclaimed the burly man in a 
deep voice. " Sails, here's twine for ye." 

" I see it," said the third man, stooping and seeming to feel. 
They continued for a short time to talk about the contents of 
this storeroom. I heard Will say that the chief mate had 
ordered him to count the spare buckets. 

" Do so," said the man whom I supposed to be the second 
or third mate. 

" Bo'sun, hand us down a light : I can't strike fire with my 
eyes," said Will. 

The three men went up through the hatch, leaving Will 
standing alone under it. I now distinctly heard the sound of 
many voices ; most of the newly arrived crew seemed intoxi- 
cated, if I might judge from their tipsy laughter and maudlin 
songs and calls. A light was handed down : Will screened 
the lantern by setting it beside a cask. He then came over to 
me. I lifted my head. 

" There you are," said he softly. " How are you getting 
on, old girl ? " 
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"Very well, Will. I have slept right through the night, 
and am very comfortable. Give me all the news ? " 

" You may hear it," said he, laughing. " The crew are 
aboard, drunk as casks. A sweet and noble lot of livelies ! 
You never saw such a crew. The most ruffianly looking of 
the convicts are gentlemen beside some of them. The Jew 
who brought them down fished every gutter twixt Hounds- 
ditch and Limehouse Hole, and rejected half he hooked as not 
bad enough." 

" Then we're off Gravesend ? " 

"Aye." 

" When do we start ? " 

" The tug will be catching hold of us before dark. Any 
rats here, Marian ? " 

" None, so far. Have you seen anything of Tom, dear ? " 

"Nothing." 

He stepped to the lantern, and held it to my face to look at 
me. 

" It's a good job," said he, " that you've got no hair to 
dress. But how jolly bright your eyes are ! Perhaps I may 
have you out of this sooner than we expect. Pray for a fresh 
northeaster, Marian." 

" Take the Ifght away and count your buckets. Will." 

" I'm not going to count any buckets," said he. " I invented 
that yarn as an excuse to see you." 

He carried the lantern to where my provisions lay, and was 
looking at them and softly speaking when a man fell right 
through the hatch. He fell with a mighty thud, and I 
screamed out. You would have supposed him killed or 
stunned ; but he had lain quiet three or four minutes, not long 
enough indeed for Will to get to him, when he began to laugh 
and mutter drunkenly ; he then sat up and, looking about him, 
exclaimed, " Rum casks, by gorra ! Whist, ye drunken teef, 
and they'll lock ye up down here." So saying he got upon all 
fours, and crawled toward the casks stowed in the left of this 
storeroom. 

" What are you doing here ? " cried Will, stepping up to him. 

" Is it you, honey ? Bedad, then, that makes two. Quick, 
sweetheart, with your gimlet and pannikin, for supposin' it 
should be threacle ! " said the man, sinking into a sitting 
posture. 

My terror was extreme : I feared that others of the drunken 
crew would follow this fellow, and come tumbling down after 
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him to rummage for drink, and discover me before enough sober 
men could be got together to turn them out. 

" Now up you go ! " cried Will. " Out you get ! " and he 
put his lantern down to lay hold of the man. 

" Why, what divvle are you ? " answered the brute in a voice 
suddenly savage, and dangerous as the growl of a fierce dog. 
" What's this ? " he roared. " A stowaway ? Hooroo ! A 
stowaway, bullies ; hooroo ! " and, staggering on to his legs, he 
lurched toward the lad with his fist raised. 

Will was as stout a young fellow as ever buttoned a pea 
jacket over his chest : he struck, and the man dropped like a 
shot from the hand. Excitement and fright had carried me 
out of the sail ; I grasped the broom handle and was in the 
very act of rushing to help Will when the fellow was dropped 
by my cousin's fist. 

" What's going on down there ? " roared a hurricane voice 
through the hatch. 

I sprang back upon the sail and covered myself. 

" Here's a drunken scoundrel, bo'sun, pitched headlong 
down here, and refuses to turn out," cried Will. 

The burly figure of the boatswain came in a sprawl down 
the ladder. Then followed a real forecastle scuffle: the boat- 
swain went to work with legs and hands, kicking and hauling; 
the drunken Irishman blasphemed most horribly ; heads col- 
lected at the hatch, and the fellows up there roared to their 
wrestling, drunken, roaring shipmate to fight it out, and die 
game. But Will and the boatswain between them proved too 
much for the ruffian; and, after a fierce struggle, they dragged 
him up through the hatch with his old coat in ribbons. Will 
then descended for the lantern ; he breathed very hard, and 
looked my way as though he would speak. I sat up and 
passionately waved him to depart ; he saw my.gesture by the 
light he held, flourished his hand, and, climbing the hatch, put 
the cover on. 

This was a terribly narrow escape, and I felt all the weak- 
ness of my sex's nature as I sat in the blackness and realized 
that, had the other drunken 'sailors tumbled below, I should 
have been discovered and my hopes ruined. 

After this I passed some wretched hours ; for I never knew 
but that the drunken Irish sailor had told the others there 
were casks under the forecastle full of strong drink, for all he 
could guess ; and I kept on fearing that among them they'd 
lift the hatch and descend. However, nothing of the kind 
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happened ; I got more heart as time went on and the hatch 
remained untouched. I heard a great deal of thumping over- 
head, and treading of feet as of men coming and going, and 
then I felt once more the same straining sensation in the ship 
I had before taken notice of : I supposed we were under way, 
in which case 'the Childe Harold had fairly begun her voy- 
age. 

Saving the occasional lifting of the hatch at long intervals, 
when a man went below into the fore peak to shovel coals and 
send them up in buckets, nothing broke the overwhelming 
monotony of that black and silent time of concealment. But 
there came an hour, whether it was in the day or night I can- 
not tell, when I was awakened out of a deep sleep by many vio- 
lent noises and a wild movement. The ship was at sea ; she 
was breasting the waters of the Channel ; and seemingly 
a strong sea was running, for she pitched deep, and raised 
a most extraordinary roaring noise of foaming brine all about 
her bows, in the very eyes of which I lay. For some minutes 
I was not sensible of the least inconvenience ; I sat up in my 
bed of sail wondering at the novelty of the motion and the 
noises ; but then I was visited by a most deadly nausea — I 
felt as though I were swooning into death : indeed the pitch- 
ing motion was outrageously heavy for one, inexperienced as I 
was, to waken up to. I was just in that part of the ship where 
the pitching is most felt. I sank back and suffered — oh, how 
I suffered ! Think of me, alone in that midnight blackness, 
without a sup of cordial to give me a little life, as incapable of 
stirring as though I were dying, feeling to the height of 
its anguish the sickness that is the worst of all sicknesses, hear- 
ing nothing but the cataractal rushing of water against the 
bows, the sudden shock and thunder of a great sea smiting 
quick and hard as the blow of a rock, the crazy straining of 
timber and cargo and strong fastenings ! 

In this wretched state I continued for two days. I after- 
ward calculated this time, and found that it must have run into 
two days and a night. I never ate nor drank ; I may say I 
never slept nor waked ; I lay in a sort of middle state. Will 
never came near me, but through no fault of his. He later on 
told me his hands had been full while on deck, he could not 
invent an excuse to visit the storeroom, and without a good 
excuse he durst not lift the hatch, lest I should be discovered 
and he charged with hiding me. 

However, whether it was that nature would suffer no more 
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or that the movement of the ship even in this extreme fore 
part had fallen into softness and rhythm, I slept and awoke, 
and, awaking, found myself free from nausea, and hungry. I 
sat up and lighted a candle ; my hand shook with weakness, 
and I could scarcely stand. I drank from a bottle of water, 
took such food as I wanted, and made a meal. I kept the 
candle burning, for I was now thinking that my term of 
imprisonment might be drawing to an end, and that I could 
afford the luxury of a light. Indeed I had not as yet con- 
sumed a whole candle since I had been in hiding. 

I sat by the light of the candle till it was burnt out ; the 
light cheered and soothed me ; it was something for the eye 
to rest upon, and the flame was a sort of companion in its way. 
Once it put a horrid frightful fancy into my mind : I thought 
to myself — suppose I willfully set fire to the ship ! The 
vessel has boats ; besides, we are still in the English Channel 
and help is near and abundant. The convicts would scatter, 
some going in one boat, some in another, or the ship might be 
run ashore to save life, and Tom escape. I shuddered, and 
blew out the light, which was now burnt to within half an inch 
of the candle. 

I felt stronger and more comfortable. The ship plunged 
softly ; I heard no roaring of brine outside, no blows as from 
the shock of thunderbolts ; I guessed that the weather was 
fair and gentle, but was it night or day ? I could not imagine. 
I had figured the high sun pouring upon the white canvas, and 
the sea blue and splendid under him ; and in that deep, vault- 
like blackness Td pant for the sweetness of the air above, and 
yearn for but ten minutes of the glory of the day. Then in 
the same breath I'd think, it may be midnight ! The sun has 
sunk, and a thousand stars tremble over the mastheads, and a 
corner of moon is lifting out of a length of ragged black cloud 
hanging low over the blacker water. 

When would it be time for me to beat upon the hatch and 
take my chance of what was then to follow ? In any case I 
dared not reveal myself till Will gave me notice, for bow 
should I be able to tell where the ship was — whether she was 
not still close in with the English shore, so that the captain 
could land me, end my scheme, and render all I had done and 
suffered useless ? I must be patient ; better that Will should 
make no sign for a month than that I should emerge one hour 
too soon. 

The time crept on. I heard an occasional movement of 
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feet overhead, but all noises there were small and brief. 
Indeed it was the ship's forecastle, the place where the sailors 
ate, drank, and slept ; where, unless ail hands are on deck, 
there is always a watch below, and consequently sleepers ; so 
that when the voyage has fairly begun and the men have 
settled down to their work, there is no quieter place in a ship 
than her forecastle. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

SHE IS TAKEN BEFORE THE COMMANDER. 

I WAS awakened from, a deep sleep by the glare of a lan- 
tern upon my eyes, by the weight of a heavy hand upon my 
shoulder, and by a deep voice roaring out, " Here y'are, then ! 
Another convict, is it ? Who's to say what's right aboard a 
craft where everything's wrong ! Out you come, my lively ! " 
and still half asleep, and blinded by the light, and deafened 
by the fellow's roaring voice I v/as dragged, as though I had 
^been a child, out of the sail and held erect. 

A second man holding a lantern raised it to my face and 
peered at me. I had seen both fellows in this place before : they 
were the boatswain and the sailmaker. 

" What are you a-doing down here } " said the sailmaker. 

The boatswain now let me go, and I stood upright before 
the two men, still dazed and horribly frightened, though my 
Vits were slowly returning. 

"I'm doing no harm," said I, blinking at the light, which, as 
it was held close, put an insufferable pain into my eyes. " I 
hid myself. I want to get to Australia." 

"Australia, is it?" thundered the boatswain. "Why, you 
young rooter, d'ye know we aint bound to Australia ? Where 
did ye come aboard ? " 

"Woolwich." 

" D'ye know this is a convict ship ? " 

" Yes, I know it." 

" Has he been a-broachin* of anything ? " said the sail- 
maker, holding high the lantern and slowly sweeping its light 
round the interior. 

" What are ye ? " said the boatswain, whose voice was 
louder than that of any man I had ever heard or could dream 
of. 
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" A runaway boy," said I. " Take me on deck. I'm sick 
for the want of light." 

" Sails, d'ye hear him ? " said the boatswain. " By the 
great anchor, as my old mother used to say, but here's one, I 
allow, as has squeezed through the hawse pipe on his road to 
the quarter deck, for damn me if he haint a-ordering of us 
already." 

" What's your trade, Jimmy ? " said the sailmaker, address- 
ing me. " Nuxman or jigger, or are you a lobsneaker, hey ? 
Self-lagged, by the Lord ! " 

" Come along aft and see the capt'n," said the boatswain. 

He then spoke to the sailmaker about the sails which they 
had apparently descended to view, and, catching me by the 
arm, walked me under the hatch, where he came to a stand. 

" Been here since Woolwich, ye say ? " 

" Yes," I answered. 

** All in the dark ? " 

" Yes." 

" What have you eaten and drunken ? " 

" I brought some food with me." 

" Are you one of a gang ? " and here he rolled a pair of 
large, glassy eyes over the casks and coils of rope. He was a 
very powerful seaman, deeply bitten by smallpox, and without 
a right ear. 

" I am alone," said I. 

" Up ye go," he cried, and he partly hoisted and partly 
tossed me through the hatch on to the upper deck. 

It was broad day, though the interior of the forecastle into 
which I had emerged was gl9omy. Beyond the forecastle 
entrance the white and windy sunshine was coming and going 
to the frequent sweep of clouds athwart the sky. The bright- 
ness of that light thrilled my eyes with pain, and I turned 
my back upon it, putting my hand to my head for a few 
moments. 

" 'Tisn't everybody you see, mates, what goes to sea afore 
the mast as signs on," said the boatswain, generally address- 
ing a few sailors who had risen from their sea chests or lounged 
out of the shadow forward to look at me. 

** If this here was a female convict ship, Mr. Balls," said one 
of the men " you'd find that that there covey was after one of 
the gals." 

" Let him wash hisself," said another seaman, speaking with 
his hands plunged deep in his pockets, " and there'll be nothen 
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likelier aboard us. Dummed if he don't remind me of my 
Mary Hann." 

" Let 'm sit," said another of the sailors. " I've got a drop 
of grog in my chest. I started on my first voyage in the fore 
peak and knows what head seas mean down there to a country 
stomach." 

" Sit and breathe," said the boatswain, backing me to a 
chest. " Fetch your sup along, Joe. He don't look much of 
a rascal, do he ? " and I observed that he eyed me very closely, 
and with looks of surprise and doubt which somewhat softened 
the fierceness of his one-eared, glassy-eyed face. 

I was glad to sit. My strength had been fearfully over- 
taxed by confinement, and by my mental sufferings and want 
of air. I was afraid I should faint and my sex be discovered. 
A pannikin with a drain of black rum in it was given to me : I 
smelt the fiery stuff and asked for water. 

" Neat, my warrior, neat, and down with it I " cried the fel- 
low who had given me the rum. ** Water's for washin* in. 
Don't talk of rum and water — soap and water, my heart ; that's 
it." 

" Give the lad water," said the boatswain ; " blowed if I'm 
a-going to take him aft drunk." 

One of the fellows brought a pannikin of water and turned 
a small quantity into the rum. I looked up into his face and 
thanked him with a smile and drank. 

" Ever at sea afore, Jacky ? " said a sailor. 

" D*ye hear the grit of old hoss in his squeak that you asks 
that 2 " said the deep-lunged boatswain. 

" And to think," said a surly looking sailor, " that the town 
crier's still a-ringing for him, and his grandmother still a-call- 
ing at every public house to see if he aint there." 

" What d'ye say to a rinse, bo', afore ye lays aft ? " said the 
fellow* who had offered me the rum. " A clean face may stand 
the little chap in with the old man," said he, addressing the 
boatswain. 

" Have a clean up, young un, afore I takes ye aft ? " said 
Mr. Balls. 

" Yes," I answered. 

On this the boatswain stepped out, and in a few moments 
returned with a tin dish of cold water and an old towel. 
" Turn to, now, and polish away," said he. " Bear a hand. A 
clean face is like a clean shirt : it gives a man a chance." 

I dipped a corner of the towel into the water and rubbed 
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my face ; and when I looked at the towel I judged I had wanted . 
washing very badly indeed. By this time some fourteen or 
fifteen seamen had come about me ; they lounged and stared, 
and commented freely in growling, very audible voices upon 
my appearance and new suit of pilot cloth. It was the fore- 
castle dinner hour, whence I concluded the time was some- 
thing after twelve. Nearly all the ship's company were below, 
some still seated on their chests eating, a few in their ham- 
mocks smoking, and looking at me over the edge of their 
swinging beds ; some who had drawn close brought their din- 
ners in their hands, a cube of beef, or a hunch of pork on a 
biscuit that served as a platter. These fellows flourished sheath 
or clasp knives, and they chewed slowly, as men whose teeth 
had long grown artful and wary in the business of biting on 
shipboard. 

The interior was indeed a grim, gloomy, massive picture ; 
the men were rudely and variously, and some of them half, 
savagely attired ; the place was roofed with hammocks ; tiers of 
bunks arched into the head, where they vanished in the gloom. 
A lamp swung under a great beam, and its light was needed, 
despite the brightness of the day outside, and of the shaft of 
daylight that floated through the open scuttle forward, and* 
hung in the obscurity like a square of luminous mist, as a sun- 
beam streams through a chink of a closed shutter. A number 
of stanchions supported the upper deck, and suits of oilskins, 
hung upon nails, swayed against these wooden supports like 
hanged men as the ship bowed and lifted her head. The 
atmosphere was scarcely supportable with its mingled smells 
of strong tobacco and the fumes of the kids, or tubs, in which 
the greasy boiled meat had been brought in. 

"Aft with us now, youngster," said the boatswain, "and 
give an account of yourself. And may the Lord ha' mercy 
upon your soul ! This here's a convict ship ; there'sr nothen 
going under six dozen. Everything over that's a yard- 
arm- job." 

He grasped me by the arm and walked me out of the fore- 
castle, but not, I thought, with the temper he had dragged 
me out of my hiding place. By this time my sight had 
strengthened ; and though the broad daylight outside brought 
the tears to my eyes, the pain passed in a moment or two. 

I glanced at the deck of the ship, but should not have 
known the vessel as the Childe Harold, Strong barricades 
studded with iron spikes had been erected a little way abaft 
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the foremast and upon the quarter deck, leaving a narrow, 
open space betwixt this after fencing and the front of the 
cuddy. Each barricade had a gate ; at the after gate stood 
a red-coated sentry, with a loaded musket and fixed 
bayonet. At the great central or main hatch stood another 
sentry. In the recess formed by the overhanging lap 
of the poop deck was a stand of arms. The barricades 
made a huge pen of the waist, main deck, and part of the 
quarter deck. On the left or port side ran a strong barrier 
like a great fence, leaving a narrow gangway betwixt it and 
the bulwark. This I afterward understood was to enable the 
sailors and others to go backward and forward without con- 
stantly obliging them to pass the sentries and enter the space 
barricaded off for the convicts. 

I glanced behind me as I walked with the boatswain, and 
saw a sentry stationed on the forecastle, and two more, each 
with muskets and fixed bayonets, pace the break of the poop 
athwart ships to and fro in a regular, pendulum, sentinel swing, 
which brought them crossing each other always in exactly the 
same place. I had young, very keen eyes ; all these points I 
had collected before we had gone half the length of the main 
deck gangway. Not a convict was to be seen. I had caught 
a sight of two men walking together on the poop right aft 
near the wheel, and I also saw Will on the poop standing to 
leeward beside another young apprentice ; and on the other 
side of the deck at the head of the poop ladder was the officer 
of the watch. 

As I advanced with the boatswain I saw Will look, make a 
step toward the brass rail which protected the fore end of the 
raised deck, and stare a moment ; he then wheeled round, 
walked to the side, and gazed at the white wash of passing 
water. The ship was under a great spread of canvas, heel- 
ing over and sailing fast, and the yeasty swirl alongside was 
swift and dazzling. I could not see the horizon over the 
weather bulwarks ; but to leeward it was all open, green, 
ridging, and freckled, with a cold blue sky over the trucks, 
and many large, white clouds sailing down into the west. 
Two or three women with shawls over their heads sat on the 
edge of a little square hatch under the break of the poop ; 
some children were running about near them. These women 
stared very hard at me as I passed. 

" Hallo, bo'sun ! " called out the man who was standing at 
the head of the poop ladder, " what have you got there ? " 
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" A stowaway, sir." 

" When did you find him ? " 

" Just now, sir." 

" Where ? " 

" Under the forecastle." 

" Step him up here." 

The boatswain made me ascend the poop ladder, himself 
following/ This was a deck well remembered by me : I had 
spent a long hour upon it with Tom and Will when we visited 
the ship in the docks. All was unchanged here s the boats 
swung in their davits ; the sweep of deck went white as a 
freshly peeled almond to the grating abaft the wheel ; the sky- 
lights sparkled, and the bright brass binnacle hoods mirrored 
the sun in crimson stars. On high the full-breasted canvas 
rose in space after space of milky softness, with a stately sway- 
ing of the button of the truck as the ship leaned to the sea and 
lifted to windward again. 

The person who had ordered the boatswain to bring me on 
to the poop was, as I afterward got to know, the second mate, 
Mr. Thomas Masters, a full-faced man, short and strong, his 
nostrils tinged with purple, no visible throat, and a strange, 
leering smile upon his mouth when he looked or spoke. Will 
left the poop by the other ladder ; his fellow-apprentice leaned 
against the lee rail staring at me. The second mate turned 
his face in the direction of the two men whcJm I had observed 
walking aft abreast of the wheel. 

One of these two now cried out, " Who's that, Mr. Mas- 
ters ? " 

" A stowaway, sir," answered the second mate. 

Both persons approached ; as they advanced along the deck 
a third man came up out of the cuddy, or saloon, through the 
companion, and joined them. The three stepped up to me. 
One was Joseph Sutherland, the captain of the vessel, a lean 
man with a slight stoop, about forty years of age. His face 
was thin ; the skin had a look of leather from long exposure to 
weather ; his eyes were a weak blue with a tear in each corner 
which kept him mopping with a pocket handkerchief. Yet I 
liked the expression of his face : there was the heart of a man 
in it. 

The second person was Surgeon Russell-Ellice R. N., the 
doctor who had supreme charge of the convicts. This man 
was without any hair on his face ; and the hair on his head 
was cropped as close as mine was, or a convict's. He had 
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large, soft brown eyes, and a brown skin, blue on the cheeks 
and lip where he shaved. His mouth was firm, with an expres- 
sion that seemed to lie between scornfulness and self-compla- 
cency. He had a manner of thrusting out his chest and back- 
ing his head when he spoke, and of so holding himself when 
he stood or walked as to stretch the inches of his stature to 
their limits. 

The third person was Captain James Barrett of the — th 
Regiment of foot. He was the captain in charge of the guard. 
He was of the average type of British officers : smart, well 
dressed, good-looking, with a glass which he put into his eye 
to examine me. 

I ran my gaze over the faces of these three, not then know- 
ing who they were, though I guessed by their air that they 
were chiefs in the ship. I did not feel afraid ; my end had 
been triumphantly accomplished ; I needed but look over the 
rail on either hand to know that we were out upon the wide 
ocean, that though England indeed could not be very far 
astern, yet the land was as far away for my purpose as if it 
had been a thousand leagues distant. And then there was the 
consideration of my sex to give me nerve : these people were 
gentlemen ; I had but to declare myself to make sure of tender 
usage. But though I did not mean to do this, and prayed 
heartily that no occasion might arise to force me into it, yet 
the sense of it was a refuge that wonderfully supported my 
spirits, the more particularly now that I had observed there 
were women on board, and quarters where, should the worst 
come to the worst, I could live with my own sex. 

The captain and the doctor (as I shall henceforth call Sur- 
geon Russell-Ellice for the sake of brevity) eyed me all over 
for some moments without questioning me, the captain with 
looks of surprise and wonder that came very nearly to com- 
miseration, the other with frowns and suspicion like fire in his 
gaze. 

" What are you doing on board my ship ? *' said Captain 
Sutherland. 

" I wish to get to Australia, sir," said I. 

" What ! Without paying ? Do you know that this is a 
convict ship ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" I could have him brought to the gangway for this," said 
the doctor. " Has he been searched, bo'sun ? " 

" No, sir." 
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The doctor stamped his foot. " Search him ! " he cried. 

Captain Sutherland looked on as though he recognized a 
superior in the doctor. At this moment Will came up the lee 
ladder and leaned beside the other apprentice, listening and 
watching. The boatswain threw open my pea jacket and 
drove his huge hands into my pockets. I was thankful not to 
feel the blood in my cheeks ; had this piece of rude handling 
reddened my face the doctor would have found me out. His 
soft but scrutinizing eyes were upon me. 

" He's a plump young man ! ** exclaimed Captain Barrett in 
an aside to the commander of the ship. " What's in your hold 
to make him fat ? *' 

The boatswain drew out my handkerchief, the two new clay 
pipes I had put into my pocket that I might seem a man when 
the occasion arose, and the tinder box and matches. Happily 
I had left the little parcel of candles in the sails. The boat- 
swain dived with his immense tarry fingers into the pockets 
of my waistcoat, and found nothing. 

While I was being searched I observed that one of the 
sentries who marched athwart the poop was the man who had 
looked over the rail when I was in the boat alongside off Wool- 
wich. I met his glance, and saw he did not remember me. I 
never once turned my eyes in the direction of Will. 

" Is that all ? " said Dr. Russell-Ellice. 

" That's all, sir," replied the boatswain, replacing my cap on 
my head after feeling the lining. 

" Where do you say this lad was found ? " 

" Just forrards of the bulkhead under the fo'c's'le." 

" It's a storeroom," said Captain Sutherland. 

" Has it been searched ? " exclaimed the doctor. 

" I dunno what you mean by searched^'' answered the boat- 
swain sullenly, resenting as a merchant seaman the imperious 
manner of the royal naval surgeon. 

" Captain," cried the doctor, " you know what I mean : 
explain to this man." 

** Have you overhauled the storeroom. Balls, for others 
after this fellow's pattern ? " said the captain. 

** No, sir." 

" Then go with the sergeant of the guard," said the doctor ; 
" examine every nook and corner, and make your report." 

'* Aye, aye, sir," answered the boatswain very sulkily again ; 
and, swinging round on his heels, he quitted the poop with a 
sullen walk eloquent of malediction. The doctor drew back 
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as though he would admit it was now the commander's right 
to ask questions. Captain Barrett gazed at me strenuously 
through his eyeglass. His intent regard made me feel very 
uneasy. 

" What's your name ? " said Captain Sutherland. 

** Simon Marlowe, sir." 

" What are you ? " I hung my head. " No need," he 
exclaimed, " to ask if you were ever at sea ; your hands are 
like a woman's." 

" He's a deuced good-looking chap, doctor," said Captain 
Barrett in another aside. " Plump as a partridge, by Ged ! 
What runs a chap to fat down in your hold, captain ? " 

" What have you come to sea for ? " said the captain, speak- 
ing with a severity whose forced note my ear could not miss. 
Indeed he seemed to find a sort of pleasure in looking at me. 

" I want to get to some friends in Tasmania, sir," I answered. 

"What names?" 

I was ready for him : for weeks I had been rehearsing too 
diligently the part I was now playing not to be ready. 
" Satchell, sir." 

"Where do they live?" 

" At Hobart Town." 

"What's their address, boy ?" 

" I don't know, sir. I'll find out when I arrive." 

The doctor grinned gravely. 

" Arrive ! " cried the captain. " How do you know I'll allow 
you to arrive^ as you call it ? Arrive^ you monkty ! You've 
committed felony ; you've broken into private premises ; for 
all I can tell, you may have broached the cargo of the ship. 
There are men in that prison down there," said he, pointing 
to the main hatch, " who are being transported for life for 
smaller crimes." 

" I'm sorry, sir. I would do nothing wrong. I will gladly 
pay for my passage with my labor if you will give me work — 
such work as I can do." 

The doctor put his hand on the commander's arm and 
whispered in his ear. Captain Barrett exclaimed : " If you're 
satisfied with the lad's account of himself. Captain Sutherland, 
he shall wait upon me if you like." 

" What work have you for two servants ? " exclaimed the 
doctor. 

" I like his pluck, d'ye know," answered Captain Barrett, 
" and just now he happens to be rather friendless, Ellice." 
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The doctor looked annoyed and walked to the rail. 

" Where do you come from ? " asked the commander. 

" London, sir." 

" Who are your people ? " 

Again I hung my head. 

"He is in the right to look ashamed," said the doctor. 
" Take it that he has brought great grief and distress upon a 
respectable family by his mysterious disappearance. I don't 
believe for a moment," continued he, eyeing me sternly, " that 
he has friends at Hobart Town. It's just an ordinary runa- 
way case. He may have robbed some kind employer, perhaps 
defrauded his own father. His clothes are new and good. 
Where did you get the money to buy those clothes with ? " he 
asked. I kept my head hung. " Lads of your sort," he con- 
tinued, " get hold of cheap romancing works — vile, lying fic- 
tions — books which represent Jack Shepard as a greater man 
than Wellington. Little by little they advance till they end there," 
said he, pointing as Captain Sutherland had pointed to the main 
hatch. ** Down there, weighted with irons, branded as criminals, 
leaving their native country forever, expelled by the just laws 
of an outraged community, are many men who began as you 
have begun, nay, who may have started on their downward career 
with a great deal more of modesty than you have exhibited." 

Captain Barrett let his eyeglass fall, softly whistled, and 
lounged aft to the wheel. 

All this while the decks had remained comparatively 
deserted ; jwst at this moment a boatswain's mate tuned up 
his whistle, and a number of seamen came out of the forecastle, 
and went to work in various parts of the ship forward. The 
doctor continued to lecture me ; but I was looking at the 
strange, grim scene of decks and did not heed him. You 
would have thought at sight of the barricades that the ship 
was full of wild beasts, that man-eating and ravening creatures 
took the air in the space inclosed by the savage, iron studded, 
bristling fencework. Suddenly the sentry at the main hatch 
shifted his figure as though to a sudden call to attention. He 
guarded a door at the extremity of a short wooden passage, 
broad enough to allow one person to pass through at a time. 
A man clothed as a convict stepped through this door. On 
perceiving him the doctor broke off, and went to the brass 
poop rail, and overhung it, gazing eagerly. A second and a 
third convict appeared, then a fourth ; this man held a fiddle 
in one hand and a bow in the other. 
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And now I heard a sound of heavy clanking footfalls, as 
though the long end of chain cable was being dragged along 
the deck, and one after another, to the number of perhaps 
seventy or eighty, issued the convicts, every man, saving the 
first four, wearing iron rings and chains upon his ankles, the 
chains triced up to the waist. They were clothed in the same 
garb I had observed on board the Warrior : a dingy sort of gray 
striped with red, and a kind of Scotch cap. The convicts who 
had led the way cried out sharply : they delivered their orders 
fast and fierce, like a drill sergeant savage with yokel recruits. 
The fellows ranked themselves into a line with something of 
the discipline of soldiers ; then the fellow who held the fiddle 
put it into his neck and began to screw out a march. 

" Attention ! Left turn ! " shouted one of the unshackled 
convicts^ " Quick march ! " 

The fiddle played, and away stepped the line of men, all 
keeping time to the music, faltering but a little to the move- 
ment of the ship, and their irons clanked, and their chains 
rattled as they tramped. 

I lost all sense of my situation when I saw those convicts. 
I made a step to the side of the doctor, and my eyes seemed on 
fire as I gazed. Tom was not one of them. I guessed that 
this was a gang brought up to exercise and take the air accord- 
ing to the notions of Dr. Russell-Ellice. It sickened my heart, 
but it made my spirit mad, too, to witness those wretches 
marching round and round within the wild-beast like inclosure, 
to listen to the mocking squeak of the fiddle threading the 
dull, metallic tramp of the ironed felons, to feel that Tom was 
one of them and among them below, ironed as they were, 
appareled and disciplined as they were, guarded by soldiers 
with loaded muskets — himself as innocent as I, as the dark- 
eyed doctor beside me, as the commander of the ship, who 
appeared to have forgotten me in watching this strange march 
of felons clanking round and round to the tune of the 
fiddle. 

" That's my idea ! " said the doctor to the captain. " That's 
the way to keep them in health. You may judge by their 
manner of marching that they enjoy the music." 

The captain looked at his second mate and smiled sarcast- 
ically. Another person had by this time arrived on the poop ; 
he, like Captain Barrett, was attired in undress uniform. I 
afterward learnt that he was Lieutenant Chimmo, one of the 
two officers in charge of the guard. They approached and 
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looked hard at me — so hard that I imagined Captain Barrett 
had divined my sex. Their observation won the attention of 
Captain Sutherland, by whom I had been unheeded while he 
watched the convicts. He said, " Get you down there to lee- 
ward and wait till you're wanted." He spoke sternly, but 
almost in the same breath of his speech his face relaxed and he 
exclaimed, ** Are you famished ?" 

** No, sir." 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders, as though vexed that the 
captain should pity me. 

" Get you down to leeward," repeated the commander, and 
I went and stood at the rail. 

Will was aloft in the mizzentop, and the other apprentice 
in the ratlines of the mizzen shrouds at work there. I looked 
up at Will, who kissed his hand. The act was boyish and 
indiscreet, and I averted my face, for I did not then know he 
was not to be seen from the other side of the poop. 

The clear wind was sweet and refreshing after my many 
hours of confinement. I glanced over the side and watched 
the feather-white swirl of cloudy foam ; the yeast burst in 
rainbow splendor from the bow, and raced astern in ridges of 
snow, and I saw the spreading wake of the flying ship dancing 
miles distant in the airy green that ran in a twinkling horizon 
round the sky. Far ahead slanted a sail, and far abeam to 
leeward was a' dash of dusky red canvas, whence I concluded 
that the coast was not very remote. 

The tramping convicts marched round and round in single 
file to the tune of the fiddle. Some of them were little more 
than boys — eighteen or twenty years of age, and one or two of 
them were gray-haired men. Their dress was so leveling, 
and it seemed besides to stamp so strong an impression of 
rascality upon their faces, that one could not look at the ironed 
gang without supposing them all rogues and criminals of the 
worst sort. And yet I'd fancy, as they came facing aft toward 
the poop, I could see some countenances which would have 
passed in the streets and in company for comely, honest faces. 
But the general type was very villainous : the brow low, over- 
hanging, and scowling ; the eye small, deep-set, and restless, 
the mouth coarse and heavy, and the jaw strong, thick, defined 
like a beast's. 

My eye rested upon one man. I was certain I had seen him 
before. He was immensely broad-shouldered, pitted with small- 
pox ; his arms were too long for his body, and the thickness 
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of them and the fists were a giant's ; his eyebrows were black, 
his eyes a deep and fiery black, his nose coarse, spread, flat, 
and heavy at the nostrils. He had the look of a Jew, and after 
I had watched him a little while I said to myself, Yes, now I 
remember ; he is Barney Aaron, the prize fighter, who was 
under sentence of transportation for life in Newgate when I 
visited Tom in that jail with Uncle Johnstone. 

I craved to see my sweetheart. I waited for the hideous 
fiddle to cease squeaking, and for the gang to go below, and a 
second gang to take its place, hoping that Tom might be one 
in this second gang. I say I waited : I should rather say I 
stood hoping ; why they kept me waiting down to leeward on 
that poop I could not imagine. I guessed it would shock me 
horribly to see Tom with irons on, marching in convict's 
attire, a mere machine at the will of warders, themselves con-, 
victs ; yet did I passionately wish to see him that I might 
make sure he was on board, for though I never dreamt that 
Will had mistook, still I yearned to satisfy myself with my 
own eyesight. But the gang continued to march round and 
round to the strains of the fiddle. O God ! the mockery of 
the blithe Irish tune the fellow played, timed by the metallic 
tramp of felons on the echoing deck ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SHE IS QUESTIONED BY THE DOCTOR. 

I WAS kept waiting I knew not why, and used my leisure to 
gaze about me. I was without fear ; I had scraped with a 
stout heart through the worst part, and cared little for what 
might follow. I had made up my mind to avow my sex if 
they should send me into the forecastle to live. I was very 
sure I should be unable to keep my secret among that body 
of rough, blaspheming, joking sailors. Nor should I be equal 
to the work of a seaman — I mean as an ordinary seaman or 
boy. It turned me dizzy to look aloft and to think of climbing 
those towering heights. 

While I thus thought I used my eyes and examined the 
ship. Ppposite the main hatch, within the convicts* inclosure, 
stood a tall box, something like a sentry box ; over it a bucket 
was hung by an iron bar, and there was a short length of rope 
attached to the bucket. I supposed the box was a sort of 
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shower-bath for the prisoners. The main hatch was the only 
visible means of entering and leaving the prison quarters. It 
was extraordinarily protected : first with heavy gratings with 
a manhole for the passage of one body ; then by a strong rail- 
ing of oak stanchions, of a triangular shape, thickly studded 
with iron nails (the tops or heads of these stanchions I could 
just see, as they sank like the vertical wires of a cage from the 
sides of the hatch down to the lower deck) ; then by a short, 
strong bulkheaded passage or corridor, with a door at the end, 
as I mentioned when I spoke of the sentry stationed there. I 
saw two galleys ; the forward one I guessed was for the ship's 
use, the after for the convicts ; for in this galley I had 
observed a man in felon's dress. A huge longboat lay stowed 
in chocks athwart ships, just forward of the ship's galley. 

But what sort of picture do such details as these submit to 
you ? They are names, they are sounds signifying nothing. 
Yet to me they entered like the very spirit of prison life into 
the gleaming fabric of the ship, soiling, debasing, so flavoring 
her that there was no magic in the pure freshness of the ocean 
wind to purge her into sweetness. Marvelous that human sin 
should subtly enter and find expression in timber, and hemp, 
and canvas, in bricks and mortar, in old sheer hulks, in hand- 
some prison piles — it matters not what — wresting all sugges- 
tions to its own inspirations. I had noticed how the sordid 
influence and degrading quality of human wickedness had 
worked in dismantled hulks, making more hideous that which 
was already hideous with felon carpentry ; and now here was 
all beauty in this buoyant and bounding picture of a ship in 
full sail, leaning from the shining breeze, pouring into her 
wake the snow of the crested and dissolving surge, dimmed, 
and defiled, and saddened by her errand and cargo, by the 
aspect of her decks, and by the noise of men marching in irons. 

All this while the doctor stood at the break of the poop with 
his hands upon the rail watching the convicts exercising, and 
sometimes nodding in time when the fiddler changed his tune ; 
the captain likewise watched the convicts from the head of the 
weather poop ladder ; the two officers patrolled the weather 
deck, and both of them constantly looked at me when their 
walk brought them with their faces forward ; the second mate 
was near the wheel, and the two sentries with shouldered mus- 
kets and shining bayonets crossed and recrossed each other at 
a little distance from where I stood. 

By and by the boatswain and a soldier with stripes upon 
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his arm came along the narrow gangway from the forecastle. 
They arrived on the quarter-deck, and the soldier, looking up, 
saluted. 

" Step up, sergeant, and you, Mr. Bo*sun, if you please," 
said the doctor. ** Well," said he when they had mounted the 
ladder, " what have you found where the lad's been hiding ? " 

I was prepared to hear that they had discovered my stock 
of provisions and the bottles of water, and possibly the parcel 
of wax candles ; but I was not uneasy ; I was ready with a 
story. The sergeant, speaking with an Irish accent, an- 
swered : "We have found nothing, sir." 

" Did you thoroughly overhaul the place, Mr. Balls ? " said 
the captain. 

" Aye, sir. We've likewise been down into the fore peak. 
All's right forrards." 

I was astonished, for I had never doubted that they would 
light upon my tins of meat and the bottles. Whether they 
had honestly overlooked the nook in which the things were 
stowed, or whether, having met with them, they had resolved 
to keep the stuff to secretly eat and enjoy is a question I can- 
not answer. Suppose this, they'd say nothing about the 
bottles of water, lest one discovery should force them into 
owning the other. 

" Captain," exclaimed the doctor, " I shall want that lad 
locked up until I have satisfied myself as to his motive in 
hiding." 

" I'm quite willing to lock him up," answered the captain, 
**but I'm an old hand, and I may tell you that there's never 
so much need to scratch deep to find out your stowaway's 
object." 

" I'm not satisfied," said the doctor, turning his head and 
staring at me very sternly; "you'll lock him up, if you 
please." 

" Clap him in your jail : there's a proper prison below," 
said the captain. 

" Certainly not," cried the doctor, with a toss of his head, 
seemingly insensible of the sarcasm of the captain's sugges- 
tion. " He's no convict, sir ; he's the ship's prisoner." 

The sergeant eyed me very steadfastly. He suddenly 
saluted the doctor, and exclaimed, " May I 'list him, sir ?" 

" Try him," said the captain dryly. " It's a sure sign a 
young chap wants to 'list when he hides in the fore peak of 
of an outward-bounder." 
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" Leave that matter, sergeant. Captain, you will be so good 
as to lock up that boy," said the doctor. 

On this the captain told the boatswain to send the steward 
to him. A man with prominent, purple-tipped cheek bones 
and blue eyes, very narrow shoulders, and legs arching out- 
ward to a degree I had never before beheld, wearing a blue 
jacket decorated with rows of buttons, came out of the cuddy. 
The captain called him on to the poop. 

" That lad's a stowaway," said the captain, pointing to me. 
The man looked. " By order of the surgeon-superintendent 
he's to be locked up. Where ? In the forecastle ? In the 
soldiers' quarters ? You've spare cabins in the steerage ?" 

The man answered " Three." 

" Very well," the captain answered ; " take him below and 
lock him up." 

" You're his jailer," said the doctor, " and I hold you 
responsible for his safe keeping." The steward looked 
uneasy and astonished, and cast a glance at the marching file 
of convicts. 

** Here ! " said the captain. The steward approached him 
close ; something was said ; the steward then came to me and 
exclaimed, " Come along, young man." I followed him down 
the steps on to the quarter deck. At this instant the fiddle 
ceased ; the echoing tramp of the felons was hushed ; the 
convict warders as before cried out sharply and fiercely. 

"This way," said the steward, and I walked after him 
through the cuddy door. Here was a bright, cheerful interior : 
the Childe Harold was a passenger ship, and her accommoda- 
tion aft was rich and fine. She was a convict ship now, but 
they had made no change. The bulkheads, ceiling, and trunk 
of the mizzenmast were beautiful with gilt carving and paint- 
ings ; narrow lengths of brilliant mirrors flashed back the 
light that streamed through the skylights ; the chairs and 
lounges were choicely upholstered. While I gazed my imagina- 
tion figured the grimy, barricaded, sentineled 'tween decks 
prison in which Tom was to live ! I caught a sight of myself 
in a looking-glass ; I had omitted to pull off my cap when I 
entered this cuddy — an oversight that might have convicted 
me to a keen eye. I scarcely knew myself in the glass ; spite 
of the rub I had given my face in the forecastle I was still 
dark with the dirt of the storeroom. It was as good as a 
mask ; no one would have suspected the delicate skin of a 
woman under the grime of my cheeks. 
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" This way ! " said the steward. 

He led me down some steps that fell from a small square of 
hatch close against the inside of the cuddy front. It was 
gloomy down here ; a corridor ran fore and aft, and on either 
hand were two or three cabins. The steward put his hand 
upon the door of the first of these cabins. 

" Step in," said he. " Is this your first appearance in quod, 
youngster ? " 

I did not understand him. He leaned against a bunk, 
thrust his hands into his trousers* pockets, and looked me 
over. " What's brought you into this day's mess ? " said he. 
" Wasn't you 'appy at home ? " 

I resolved to answer the man civilly,- trusting he would 
befriend me. 

"I have friends in Tasmania, and wish to join them. I'm 
willing to work for nothing if you'll give me work I can do. 
I'm not strong, sir." 

He asked me where I had come aboard, if I had known 
before hiding that this was a convict ship, where I had hidden, 
and how I had managed for food. " You're a young gent," said 
he ; " that's clear. Them *ands have never done dirtier work 
than quill-driving in some office, I'll swear. Hope for your 
soul's sake you haven't run away for wrongdoing, and that 
there's no kind 'arts at home a-haching for you." 

I declared in the most solemn and impassioned tones that I 
had not run away for wrongdoing, and that I had hidden in 
this ship for no other motive than to reach Tasmania. He 
inquired my name, and said, ** Well, I don't mind saying I like 
your looks. I believe you're honest, and that there's no 'arm 
in you. What does that there doctor mean by turning me into 
a jailer ? I'm head steward : that's what I shipped for. He 
gets his living by looking after criminals at sea, and them as 
aint criminals according to him must be tarned into tarnkeys, 
is it ? He be blowed ! Ye've had a tidy spell down forrards. 
Since Woolwich, hey ? Well, the capt'n told me to give ye a 
mouthful of grub, and that looks well. I'll turn the key upon 
ye, because it's the capt'n's orders, but as for that there doctor 
— he be blowed ! " 

He went out, leaving me easy, I may say almost happy, so 
different had been the usage I had received from what I had 
expected ; though, to be sure, the doctor had yet to settle 
accounts with me. But what could he do ? If he kept me 
locked up I was still in the ship that was carrying Tom across 
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the seas. If he threatened me with the gangway there was my 
sex ; I might know, nay, I would swear — myself a sailor's 
daughter — that there was never a seaman on board that ship 
who would allow a hand to be lifted against a girl. 

I took a view of the little cabin I was in. It was a steerage 
berth designed for the use of second-class passengers. Two 
mahogany bunks were affixed to the ship's wall under the 
circular porthole. In a corner near the door was a convenient 
arrangement of drawers and washstand, and a flap, which, on 
lifting, I found to be a looking-glass. I went to the bunks to 
look through the porthole at the sea, and beheld in the upper 
bunk on the bare boards a large parcel. I could scarcely 
credit my sight. It was in truth the parcel of wearing apparel 
I had made up when I put on my boy's clothes, and addressed 
to the care of the captain of this ship and left in my Woolwich 
lodging, on the bare chance of my landlady sending it to the 
vessel ! I say it was truly extraordinary that those clothes 
should be lying in the very cabin in which I was now lodged. 

While I stood looking at the parcel, and musing upon the 
associations it recalled, and speculating upon the ideas the 
landlady had formed of me, the key was turned and the stew- 
ard entered. 

** Here's some lush and a mouthful of grub for you," said 
he. " It isn't every stowaway who's waited on by a head 
steward, I can tell you. But it's the capt'n's orders, and luck 
comes with looks in this blushen universe." 

He placed a mug of red wine and a plate plentifully heaped 
up with cold boiled beef and ship-baked bread upon the wash- 
stand, and again left me, turning the key. I ate heartily, and 
the wine did me good. I should have been mightily thankful 
for soap and water, but had not dared ask the steward for 
such luxuries. I walked about the cabin, and looked through 
the porthole, and killed the time by thinking. I was used to 
being alone ; and, after the darkness forward, with the furious 
motion of the ship's bows, and noises in the hold, and the 
thunder of seas smitten by the thrust of the cutwater, this 
lighted cabin was heaven, with its tranquillity and gentle 
motions of deck. I thought of Tom, and struggled to realize 
his prison quarters. Gloomy I knew they must be, heavily 
grated and shrouded by its sentineled doorway as the main 
hatch was ; gloomy and evil smelling, repulsive and inhuman 
with spiked barricades, and a prison and hospital. But I could 
not witness the picture in imagination. How and where did 
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the prisoners sleep, how and where did they eat, and what 
was their fare ? 

And what would my uncle and aunt think if they knew 
where I was ? I imagined them opening that door there, and 
looking in, and seeing me dressed as a boy, leaning on the edge 
of the bunk ! So far my love had marched to a conquering 
tune. And it was not only that I had overcome several 
wonderful difficulties for a young woman to encounter single 
handed ; it was not only that I was in the same ship with my 
sweetheart, bound to a land where we should be together, 
where in God's good time and with patience we might come 
to dwell together as husband and wife, happy in our love, 
happy under new skies, happy in our eternal severance from 
the odious and inhuman associations of our native country : I, 
too, should have suffered with Tom, and taken my share of 
his misery, if not of his humiliation and degradation. This 
was a sweet and noble supporting thought. It was the one 
triumph of my love which gladdened me most to think of. 

After I had been locked up two or three hours, and while 
the sun was still strong over the west, filling all that part with 
a moist scarlet light, the key was violently turned and Dr. 
Ellice walked in. My blood was fired by his insolent entrance, 
as though he were a warder with a rijght to break in upon a 
prisoner at any instant ; but I swiftly cooled when I recol- 
lected that he did not know I was a woman. In truth, for the 
moment, I had forgotten my masquerade. And indeed there 
is nothing so hard to sham as the airs and behavior of the 
other sex. A woman may look a young man to perfection, as 
indeed I did, but her female tricks and instincts will be break- 
ing through if vigilance should sleep an instant. You will find 
this so by observing even the most accomplished actress in 
male parts. 

" I have come to talk to you," said the doctor very sternly. 
" I don't understand your presence in this ship. Your expla- 
nations to the captain and to myself are not sufficient, and are 
unsatisfactory so far as they go." And then he began to 
question me. Who was I ? What was my age ? Would I 
swear that I was going to Tasmania to seek some relatives ? 
Would I swear that my name was Simon Marlowe? By this 
time my blood was on fire again ; and, weakened as I was by 
what I had passed through, I might guess the old flashing 
lights were in my eyes as I looked at him. 

" I'll tell you this much about myself," said I, stepping up to 
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him, and swelling my breast, and tossing my head after my 
fashion when I was in a rage ; " my father was a sailor, and I 
know enough of the sea to inform you that the master is the 
only head and authority which the people on board need recog- 
nize. You are not the master of this vessel. What right have 
you to come here and talk to me as you do, and to insult me, 
as you lately did in the hearing of others, with your doubts as 
to my honesty, and my motives for leaving home, and the rest 
of it ? " 

He gazed at me in silence with the utmost astonishment. 
Indeed he looked crestfallen. His lips lay apart in a sort of 
yawn of wonder, but he quickly recollected himself, as you will 
suppose of a man who, as I afterward learnt, had made several 
voyages in charge of convicts, and was used to felons. His 
face darkened with temper ; but his self-mastery was fine, and 
there was no passion in his tones. 

" You do not understand. You are insolent and ignorant, 
though you are educated and refined, and altogether superior 
to the situation in which you have placed yourself. On this I 
base my suspicion, and I must have the truth. I am supreme 
•in this ship. The captain obeys my orders. This is a gov- 
ernment ship, and you are subject to my discipline." 

He then began to question me afresh very deliberately. But 
I observed that he no longer insisted upon my swearing that 
my name was not Simon Marlowe and so on ; and indeed it 
was wonderful that so sensible a man should ask questions 
which only a fool would put ; for, let me have answered him as 
I might, would he have believed me ? I struggled with my 
temper and replied to him ; now and again I would not 
answer and he passed on. Once he threatened to bring me to 
the gangway, by which he meant that he would order me to be 
flogged ; I folded my arms when he said that and looked him 
in the eyes. 

Often perception is very nimble in women ; being full of sym- 
pathies and passions, of a generous, hot, sensitive nature, per- 
ception in me had always a quick and delicate touch ; and I 
witnessed a change, a softening in the mood of this doctor while 
I looked at him. I wish not to deal too subtly with this ; but 
I have often since thought that, all unconsciously both to him 
and to me, my sex had spoken through my masquerade to the 
heart of the man and the gentleman, influencing him, though 
he could not imagine why. 

He continued questioning me very sternly nevertheless : 
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demanded full particulars of my coming on board ; asked 
whether I had traveled direct from my home wherever it might 
be, or loitered at Woolwich before hiding in the vessel. I 
told him I had stayed a short time at Woolwich. 

" Are you acquainted with any one of the convicts on board 
this ship ? " he exclaimed, bursting out with this question 
abruptly, as though to catch me unawares. 

My eyes sought the deck. I went to the bunk and looked 
through the porthole, turning my back on him. 

" Answer me ! " he cried. 

I slowly confronted him and said, " Yes, I know one of 
the convicts." 

" Which is the man ? " 

" Barney Aaron." 

He stared in good earnest, made a step the better to see 
me, my back being to the porthole, and said, " You know 
Barney Aaron ? Probably one of the worst characters in this 
ship ! You are a friend of his ? " 

** I did not use the word friend, sir. I know Barney Aaron 
by sight. I recognized him as he paced the deck this 
afternoon." 

" Where have you met him on shore? " 

" He was pointed out to me." 

" Where— where ? " 

I paused to let him know I was not to be frightened by 
his imperious manner, and answered, ** In Newgate Prison." 

" Were you a prisoner ? " he asked quickly. 

" I was a visitor." 

" Whom visiting ? " 

" The jail." 

"Who pointed the man out to you ?" 

" My companion." 

" Who was your companion ? " 

"I'll not answer that question," I replied, "because if I tell 
you who that companion was I shall be acquainting you with 
more than I intend you shall know. But neither will I tell 
any lies." 

He looked hard at my hands. I held them up close to 
his face and exclaimed : " Judge for yourself, sir ; I have 
been no prisoner ! " and laughed. 

" You are the most impudent young dog I ever met," said 
he with a sort of admiration in the anger of his looks. " Where 
were you educated ?" 
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"I never went to school; I was educated at home," I an- 
swered, feigning an air of shyness and swinging my leg. 

" Is your mother living ?" 

" No, sir." 

" Father ? " 

" I have a step-father," I answered. 

" And his is the home you have ryn away from, I sup- 
pose ? " He mused for a few moments, and then said : " Put 
on your cap and follow me." He led me through the saloon 
on to the main deck, and on through the gate in the after 
barricade where the sentry stood. I followed him without 
alarm, though I wondered with all my might why he should 
bring me into this convicts' inclosure. Did he mean to send 
me below to live among the felons, or to be locked up in the 
bulkhead prison ? Not very likely. But what did he mean to do ? 

There was not a convict to be seen within the barricades. 
The sunset was rich and thunderous, and the air full of red 
light ; the wind had freshened and blew very cold. The 
watch on deck were shortening sail and the three royals and 
the mizzen topgallantsail, and some fore and aft canvas were 
slatting and jumping overhead, with a few seamen hoarsely 
bawling at the clewlines, and some hands sprawling aloft. 
The first mate was now in charge ; and he stood on the poop 
looking up, watching the fellows climbing. This man I had 
seen aboard the ship in the East India Docks. Tom knew 
him, and had shaken hands with him. The captain was walk- 
ing with the two military officers, the sentries crossed and re- 
crossed the poop-break, and round about the little booby-hatch, 
close against the cuddy front, were two or three soldiers, and a 
few women and children. 

" Pass the word for Barney Aaron," said the doctor to the 
sentry at the door of the main hatch. 

The soldier did so, and, after a minute or two, the prize- 
fighter, with irons on his legs, and a chain triced up to his 
waist, came through the door, attended by a convict warder, 
or " captain." He was a fierce and brutal looking creature 
when you saw him close. His face was pitted with small-pox, 
and embellished besides with the scars of many bloody con- 
flicts in the ring. He wore an extraordinary expression : it 
was not a grin ; it was not a smirk ; it was a fixed crafty leer 
of knowingness. 

" Aaron, look at this young man, and tell me who he is," 
said the doctor. 
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The prize-fighter, resting his elbows in the palms of his 
immense hands, leaned his ugly face forward, and stared at 
me ; he contracted his brows while he looked as though he 
hunted through his memory. At last he exclaimed : " I devver 
saw the youg gedtlebud before.'* 

" He says he knows you," said the doctor. 

" By sight," I exclaimed. 

" That's dot ibprobable," said the prize-fighter, with a glance 
at the sentry and a complacent look round, and holding up 
his head. " I'be a public bad. Wherever by dabe's bedtioed 
its dode." 

" Look at this young man," said the doctor; " where have 
you met him ?" 

" Debber saw hib in all by life. S'elp be as true as by 'air's 
growig," returned the prize-fighter. 

" He says he saw you at Newgate." 

" I was there," answered the prize-fighter, pursing up his 
leathery under-lip. 

" Observe him well, and try to recollect if he was a 
prisoner." 

" Dot id by tibe," said the prize-fighter. 

This insinuation, after what I had said, enraged me. " You 
know I never was a prisoner, sir," I cried. "You are acting 
inhumanly in trying to confirm your hopes, but not your sus- 
picions, that I was one. I was on a visit to the jail for my 
entertainment. My companion and I were conducted to the 
prisoners' visiting room. There I saw Mr. Barney Aaron in 
conversation with a stout, dark lady, gayly attired, and I looked 
at him with attention because he was pointed out to me as the 
greatest prize-fighter of the age, and that is why I mentioned 
his name when you asked me whether I knew any of the con- 
victs on board." 

A savage glow of pleasure brightened the prize-fighter's 
eye as he listened ; my audacious address, my reference to the 
brute's fame, acted upon his spirits like a can of drink. The 
sentry eyed me askant, the warder with a satisfaction which 
his flat ruffianly face could not conceal. 

" You saw be talkig to by wife," said Barney Aaron ; " a 
stout, spleddid wobad, 'adsobly dressed, as you put it, sir. 
The circubstadce is all correct.'* 

" You can go below," said the doctor. 

I received a fierce, exulting, congratulatory glance from the 
Jew, as he turned about in his shackles to re-enter the door. 
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He might have meant to applaud me for my fearless speech, 
or, which is more likely, he might have meant to wish me luck 
in the scheme which had brought me into conflict with the 
surgeon, and which he would naturally hope and believe was 
criminal. 

The doctor now told me to pass on to the quarter-deck, 
and I thought he meant to take me below and lock me up 
again. Instead of which he left me standing outside the barri- 
cade, and went on to the poop, where he joined Captain Suther- 
land and his military companions, all of whom had been gazing 
at us from over the brass rail, while we talked with Mr. Barney 
/Aaron. I could not understand the meaning of this doctor's 
purposeless questions and behavior ; but I dare say I was right 
when I supposed he intended to let everybody see and under- 
stand he was first in the ship. 

Always, in the days of the convict ship, the unhappy crimi- 
nals were despatched across the sea in charge of a naval 
medical officer appointed by the Admiralty, and called the 
Surgeon-Superintendent. The ship was virtually placed in 
his hands to do what he pleased with ; and, though I don't 
suppose he was empowered to interfere in the navigation of 
the vessel, he was undoubtedly privileged to order the master 
to call into such ports on the way as he (the surgeon) might 
choose to name ; thereby retarding the voyage of the ship, 
and perhaps imperiling her ; as was the case with a certain 
convict ship which was nearly lost through the surgeon order- 
ing that she should make Simon's Bay under conditions of 
season and weather which the captain declared dangerous. 
Hence there was usually a strong feeling between the Surgeon- 
Superintendent and the captain and mates. I suspected 
something of that sort here, and believed Dr. Russell-Ellice 
had given himself a great deal of unnecessary trouble to prove 
me this, that, and the other, merely that the captain and mates 
should see what a very clever fellow he was, how very much 
in earnest also in his resolution to strut to the very topmost 
inches of his little dignity and his brief authority. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SHE CONVERSES WITH HER COUSIN. 

Presently I stepped leisurely into the recess under the 
poop where the soldiers and the women were. One was the 
pretty young woman who had given me a smile when I came 
on board the ship at Woolwich. She viewed me with her 
pretty, soft, dark eyes with a wistful admiration, but I could 
not observe that she remembered me. The three or four 
soldiers without belts, their jackets unbuttoned, lounged against 
the bulkhead, smoking their pipes. I was now used to being 
stared at, and gave them no heed. While I thus stood waiting 
for what was next to happen. Will came along from his berth 
forward. When he saw me he seemed to pause, as though not 
knowing what to do. With the most pronounced air I could 
contrive I averted my face, and looked into the saloon through 
the window ; and, when I glanced again, my cousin was out of 
sight. I was very much in earnest that he should not get into 
trouble through me : nay, I desired that for a long while yet 
he and I should keep as wide apart as the two ends of the 
ship ; he was boyish and imprudent, and might at any moment 
say or do something that would lead to the disclosure of my 
sex, and, for all I knew, to the revelation of my motive in hid- 
ing in this ship. 

The soldiers talked of the convicts, and I pricked up my 
ears, thirsty for all information of the gloomy, hidden quarters 
where Tom lived. One asked if the people were kept in irons 
throughout the voyage. Another answered no : he believed 
the irons were taken off after the ship was out of the Bay of 
Biscay. 

" I couldn't 'elp laughing," said one of the soldiers, " I was 
on sentry below and heard a chap say to some others, * I don't 
mind praying, but cussed if I'm going to pray for the Governor 
of Tasmania ! I'll pray for rain if it's wanted, but not for a 
bloomed Governor.' * Who asks ye ? ' says one of the convicts. 
* It's to be a part of the prayers,' said the other. * We pray for 
the Governor of Tasmania ! ' and here he swore, and used 
such language that I had to caution him." 
. " I wouldn't pray for ne'er a governor if I was a convick," 
said the pretty young woman with a toss of her head and a side 
glance at me. It's a shame to make a joke of sacred things. 
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Should a convick be made to pray for his jailer ? Would the 
Lord listen to the prayer of a sailor who asks a blessing on the 
bo'sun who's just been flogging him ? '* 

" There's some queer chaps downstairs," said one of the 
soldiers. ** There's a fellow they call the Smasher: a little 
gray-haired man with the kindest of faces, and speaks as soft 
as pouring out milk : he's lagged for one of them awful 
crimes that aint mentionable in the presence of females. 
There's a play actor — dunno what right he's got down there. 
They sails under false colors — dessay if he'd got his right 
name ye'd find him someone as had been tiptop at Drury Lane 
and the best of theayters. There's a quiet, pleasing-looking 
chap, lagged for scuttling." A woman asked what that was. 
** Sinking a ship by making holes in her." 

" The villain ! " cried the woman. " I hope they'll not give 
him a chance with his tricks here." 

** I'm sorry for that chap somehow," said the soldier. " If I 
was a painter I'd like to draw his picture. I'll point him out 
some time or other, and then you take notice, Jim, of his 
melancholy face. One picks up a lot on sentry." 

" A bad lot," sad another soldier, spitting. 

I listened eagerly, and longed passionately to ask questions, 
but durst not. Yet I might be sure that the soldier spoke of 
Tom, and I loved the fellow for speaking of him kindly ; and 
it was another proof that my sweetheart was in the ship. 

A child came and stood in front of me, and looked up into 
my face. It was a pretty little girl. I stooped, and patted 
her cheek and kissed her, took her by the hands and jumped 
her into a little dance which kept her laughing. I knew which 
was the child's father by the pleased look one of the soldiers 
regarded me with. It was the man who had spoken kindly of 
Tom. When I found this out I kissed the child again, and 
talked to her about the ship and the sea. I observed that my 
manners and speech controlled the listeners. They all knew 
I was a runaway stowaway, and though they could know no 
more they might suspect a great deal more ; and yet they 
viewed me respectfully and talked with a sort of civil reference 
to me as though I was a gentleman, listening. 

The lights were burning very red, but gradually dimming in 
the west, and the sides of the seas slipped away from under 
the ship in hard, dark geen slopes, laced with spxay, and the 
froth of their heads was faintly colored by the sunsec. The 
heel of the ship was sharp, and she broke through the billows 
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in thunder. There was a mighty noise of whistling and raving 
aloft, and the strange, shrill shrieking of the foaming and dis- 
solving salt alongside made me wonder what that sound in the 
wind was. 

An apprentice came off the poop and struck a bell, sus- 
pended this side of the quarter-deck barricade. A minute or 
two later a convict passed through the door of the main-hatch, 
and placed himself beside the sentry ; a second and then a third 
emerged until a considerable number of men had assembled ; 
they formed in a close, packed column which stretched about 
halfway to the convicts' galley : the soldier, with whose child 
I played, seeing me looking at the convicts, exclaimed : 
"They're getting their supper. Them's the messmen. As 
the fellows receive their cocoa, or whate'er it be, from the gal- 
ley, they carries it below one by one." 

I imagined that Tom might be among that set of convicts, 
and made a movement with the idea of walking some distance 
forward where I should be able to see : but I stopped myself 
on reflecting that the doctor was probably at the poop rail 
overhead looking on. 

"Taint bad discipline, taking it all round," said the soldier, 
speaking to all who chose to listen, though I seemed to find 
his remarks intended for my amusement or enlightenment. 
** It's mostly settled aboard the hulks before the parties come 
aboard. So I'm told. The convicts they think proper to 
trust are made petty officers of. There's first and second 
captains, captains of divisions, captains of wards. Then some 
of them are made cooks of, t'others barbers, and every mess 
has its' head. With this sort of arrangement they keeps each 
other in order." 

" Do any privileges go along with these appointments ? " 
asked one of the soldiers. 

" The privilege of being appointed." 

I listened, but asked no questions : I dared not exhibit 
interest. I could not forget that these soldiers formed a por- 
tion of the convict's guard. 

" I notice," said one of the soldiers^ " that they puts them 
there malefactors to all sorts of ship's work. They were help- 
ing the sailors wash the decks down this morning : they work 
hard as though eddicated under the muzzle of the carbine. A 
sight of difference there was 'twixt the sailors' scrubbing and 
thetr'nr 

I was watching the convicts while I listened to the soldier's 
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talk, when someone inside of the cuddy called out, " Mar- 
lowe.** I forgot my feigned name and did not respond. The 
voice again called, on which, with a start, I looked through 
the cuddy door and saw the steward. 

'* I reckoned as much ! " said he with a laugh. " 'Tisn*t 
every purser's name as fits like old boots. Step this way." 

I entered. Just then the doctor came down the companion 
steps at the end of the cuddy, and entered an after cabin on 
the port side. He paused a moment as though to observe me, 
but did not speak. A young man, whom I supposed to be an 
under steward, was lighting the cabin lamps, but there still 
lived a wild flush of western light, and you saw plainly by it. 

The steward began by informing me that I had no business 
in the ship ; that, by stowing myself away on board a convict 
ship, I risked the chance of being made a felon of, of receiving 
six dozens at the gangway, of being hanged at the yardarm. 
In thus reassuring me, he gave himself the airs of the captain 
of the ship. He then added, " However, I likes your looks, as 
I told you before, and I've put in a good word for you with 
Captain Sutherland, who, I may tell you, don't think any the 
worse of a youngster like you for squaring up as he's heered 
you've done to the doctor. The doctor himself owned to the 
captain," said he, lowering his voice and looking aft toward the 
surgeon's cabin, " that he got rather more from you than he 
knew what to do with." He then abruptly inquired if I pos- 
sessed any clothes beside those I wore. I answered I had not. 

" Got any money ? " 

" How much ought I to want ? " 

" How much ha' ye got ? " said he. 

" All I shall need on my arrival," said I. 

He looked puzzled, eyed me all over, then approaching me 
by a step, he exclaimed with an earnest, confidential face, 
" Jokin* apart, young man, who are you, and what's your 
object in cutting this here caper ? " Finding I did not reply, 
he continued : " You're to have all the money you want when 
you arrive ? And you haven't money enough to pay for your 
passage to get what*s awaiting for you ? " He paused. 
" Well, now, see here ; you've got no business aboard, and you 
stood to be whipped, and you stood to be hanged for hiding 
in a government transport. You've got to be fed, and gent 
or no gent, you must work." 

" I'm willing and anxious to work." 

" The captain's handed you over to me. There's plenty of 
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hands forrard, most of them about as sarvicable at a pinch as 
you'd bejikely to prove. We're short of a man aft, and you'll 
do for the post. Can you wait at table ? " 

" I'll try." 

" Well, you may rise to it. We'll see. You'll be wanted to 
carry the dirty dishes forrard for the cook's mate to wash, to 
help bring the dishes along from the galley, and to hang about 
here while the officers are eating, ready to run to the galley 
on errands." 

" I'll do all that willingly," said I. 

He then told me that the second steward slung his hammock 
next door to the pantry in the steerage ; but, that as there were 
two or three empty cabins down there, I was welcome to use a 
bunk in the one in which I had been locked up. " As for a 
bed," said he — "you'd better ask the sail-maker to give you a 
piece of old canvas, and the butcher to give you a bundle of 
straw ; you'll get all the mattress you'll want out of that. If 
I can meet with a stray blanket you shall have it. That pilot 
jacket, though a good coat, ain't quite up to the knocker for 
table work. Pity you haven't got a little loose cash upon you. 
I've got a spare jacket which," said he, taking a view of my 
shoulders, " would fit you for breadth to a hair. But not to 
button across ; why, I never see such a chest on a young fellow. 
And now you can turn to," said he, " the table's to be got ready 
for dinner, and you can help." 

I requested him to lend me some soap and a towel. He 
grinned and asked me if there was any perfumery he could 
oblige me with. " But you're right," said he; " you're in want 
of a wash down." He left me, and presently returned with a 
piece of marine soap and a coarse towel : he then told me 
where I should find a bucket, and recommended me to draw 
some water at the head pump on the forecastle, and to be care- 
ful not to spill any on the deck as I brought it along, if I did 
not want to be sworn at by the officer of the watch. 

I took a bucket from a rack near the mainmast and went 
along the gangway, as I term the alley betwixt the barricade 
and the bulwarks. My heart was almost light : the work I 
was to be put to was just such as I should have chosen out of 
the whole group of the duties of the big ship. It was work 
that would keep me away from the forecastle hands : it would 
not put more upon me than my strength was equal to. Best 
of all I was to occupy a cabin alone, which was an extraordi- 
nary piece of good fortune. 
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It was the first dog-watch : all the convicts were in their 
prison quarters : a number of sailors were smoking, idling and 
talking in the neighborhood of the galleys : the wind swept 
keen and hard athwart the forecastle, and the sentry was the 
only figure that paced that deck. Some rough chaff saluted 
me as \I passed the sailors. One asked me if I was going 
a-milking, another advised me to chuck the bucket overboard 
and watch it tow. Just as I was stepping up the forecastle 
ladder, Will, with a pipe in his mouth, put his head out of his 
berth. He instantly saw me, and called out with the manner 
of a young fellow exercising some little authority : 

" Where are you taking that bucket to ? " 

" On to the forecastle for water, sir," I answered. 

" Do you know anything about rigging a head pump ? " he 
exclaimed. " Not you," he cried, laughing with a fine assump- 
tion of half jocose, half pitying good nature. " Here, I'll 
show you what to do." 

He followed me up the ladder. Upon the forecastle the wind 
was blowing with a great roaring noise. The sentry leaned 
against it, and his heavily coated figure swayed like a scarecrow 
in a breezy field as he swung on his gripping feet to the plunge 
and toss of the bow. The surge, rent by the shearing cutwater, 
rose in a boiling mass of whiteness to within reach of the rail 
when the ship pitched. The driven fabric swept the sea from 
her weather bow in smoke, and at every stately courtesy a vast 
sheet of foam washed many fathoms ahead. The sea ridged 
dark and hard. The ship heeled sharply over under great 
breasts of canvas, and from the forecastle you saw the froth 
race past her on either hand, and lift astern like a snow- 
covered path. 

"This was my chance, and the first chance, Marian," said 
Will. " How are you getting on ?" 

"Well." 

" We'll seem to loiter a bit over this pump. What are they 
going to do with you ? " 

I told him. 

"What! Cuddy bottle washer? And the steward's the 
cad of the ship. There are many cads among us, but he's 
head of the clan here." 

" I'm perfectly satisfied, Will. I wish I could see Tom. 
I want to see him with my own eyes." 

" Hold the bucket so," said he, " and I'll pump. Oh, never 
mind the sentry. No notice is taken of soldiers at this end of 
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the ship. I could hug you for your pluck, I could. After all 
these jiays of black hole under here to talk to the captain and 
doctor as I heard you ! Where do you sleep ? " 

All this while he was pretending to work the brake of the 
pump as though something was wrong with it. I answered. 

" Come, that's good," said he, " a cabin to yourself ! They 
couldn't have given you more had they charged you sixty 
guineas." 

" I have no mattress, and nothing to sleep on but the bunk- 
boards," said I. 

" And no bed-clothes, of course ? " said he. 

" The steward has promised me the loan of a blanket if he 
can find one." 

" Leave me to see what I can do," he exclaimed. 

" Run no risks. Will, for both our sakes." 

" Do you want your money, Marian ? " 

" No, I was searched. If I produce money now they'll 
guess I have a friend on board. Will, there's one thing you 
must contrive. Let me have pencil and paper — not now ; 
wait for a better chance ; there will be plenty. I must write 
to him." 

" How are you going to give him a letter ? " 

" I'll find a way. Will." 

" Marian, there's no man under these stars which are begin- 
ning to shine who's worth what you're doing for Tom. How 
cold the wind blows ! And aren't they driving the old bucket 
just. I know what it will be — eight bells, and Balls' infernal 
pipe, and an hour's roosting up among those boughs there to 
reef and stow. You don't want all that water to wash in." 

He emptied two-thirds of the bucket, put the strap into my 
hand, and we went down the forecastle ladder. The steward 
who was helping the other man to lay the cloth asked what 
had kept me so long. 

" The pump's stiff," said I, " and it blows hard on the 
fo'c'sle." 

" Hard in your eye ! " he exclaimed. " Look lively now. 
There must be no skulking. If you don't bear a hand here, 
I'll send you forward to the bo'sun, and the land of ropes* ends 
and kicks." 

The under steward laughed heartily. I went briskly to my 
cabin, and washed my face and hands as well as I could in the 
dark. I found nothing in the steward's language to anger me, 
nothing in my situation to cause me an instant's regret. The 
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truth is, I was extraordinarily encouraged and supported by 
the sense of my sex, by the thought that I need but avow my- 
self, to become an object of romantic interest, and so be, at all 
events, humanely treated. Indeed, I caught myself laughing 
when 1 put my hand into the upper bunk to feel for the 
parcel of my wearing apparel. What, I thought to myself, 
would the steward think, if I were to dress myself in those 
clothes and enter the cuddy ? 



CHAPTER XXI. 

SHE ENTERS UPON HER DUTIES. 

I DID but little on this, the first day of my entering upon my 
strange new duties. The steward distrusted my sea legs, and 
he and his mate fetched the dishes from the galley. I hung 
about the fore-end of the cuddy, put the dirty plates into the 
basket, collected the knives and forks, went on errands to the 
pantry, and the like. The picture of the cuddy was bright 
and hearty. Two large illuminated globes, in silver holders, 
swung under the ceiling : the light of them flashed in the 
mirrors, and rippled with the movements of the ship in the 
polished woodwork. The captain sat at the head of the table, 
the doctor on his right. Captain Barrett and Lieutenant 
Chimmo sat together on the other side. These four men ate 
with immense appetites. Once or twice Captain Barrett 
screwed his glass into his eye and looked at me ; but his gaze 
expressed no more than surprise to find me at work as a cuddy 
servant ; the others took not the least notice of. me. 

Captain Barrett had a loud laugh, and a hearty manner of 
speaking : Lieutenant Chimmo was thin of voice, stilted and. 
affected, so stiff and snobbish as to satisfy me he was not a 
born gentleman. I wondered to find neither of the mates at 
table, but I soon discovered that it was the custom on board 
the Childe Harold for the mate of the watch to come below 
and eat after the captain was done, the other two mates join- 
ing him when possible, so as to make a separate table. 

The talk at the beginning was not very interesting. The 
convict guard, it seems, had come to the ship from Chatham ; 
and neither Captain Barrett nor the lieutenant could say too 
much in abuse of that place. There was no society ; dirt and 
drink- formed the life of the town. Deptford, nay even Sheer- 
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ness was sweet and desirable compared lo Chatham. The 
doctor ate, and drank water with a little wine in it, and seemed 
to listen. The captain frequently lifted his eyes to the sky- 
light as though thinking more of the weather than of the 
officers' chatter. Presently Captain Barrett, leaning across the 
table, said to the doctor : 

** Chimmo and I have been wondering whether you'd have 
any objection, after the fellow's irons are knocked off, I mean, 
to Barney Aaron coming aft to give us a few lessons in spar- 
ring ? I dare say, captain, your sailmaker could contrive to 
furnish out an arrangement of canvas and oakum to answer 
for boxing gloves." 

" It would be impossible to imagine any objection stronger 
than mine to your suggestion," said the doctor. 

*'There'd be always a sentry at hand, you know," said 
Lieutenant Chimmo. 

" Let us change the subject," said the doctor severely. 

Captain Barrett looked at the doctor with a slight sneer, 
and said : " We'll not talk of bringing Barney Aaron aft ; 
we'll talk of Barney Aaron as he is. Pity so much talent 
should go wrong. Transport your felonious clergy, attorneys, 
farmers, medical men," he added, with a significant look at 
the doctor, " and the rest of the plentiful mobs : there'd always 
then be too many to spare. But to send such a prize fighter 
as Barney Aaron out of the kingdom ! to ship him into a 
country where there'll be nobody to appreciate him ! it's as 
bad as robbing the crown of England of a jewel ! " 

The captain, observing that the doctor did not like this talk, 
changed the subject by speaking of the fine progress the ship 
was making. At this moment I was sent to the pantry by the 
steward. When I returned I heard Lieutenant Chimmo say : 

" What would those chaps under hatches give for a taste of 
that curried fowl ? Your cook's a neat hand, captain." 

" The provisions served out to the convicts are infernally 
bad," said Captain Barrett. 

" They are not good, but they may be eaten, as Charles 
XIL said to the soldier who showed him some moldy pieces 
of bread," exclaimed the doctor. 

" At such a table as this," said Lieutenant Chimmo, " a man 
can take a philosophical view of the tastes and appetites of 
people who are not present." 

"Convicts are as well fed as sailors," said Captain 
Sutherland. 
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" I'd rather be a convict than a sailor," said Captain 
Barrett. 

" One's t'other more often than not," observed Lieutenant 
Chimmo. " 'Stonishing what a lot of rogues sail afore the 
mast." 

" Take care that whisper don't get forward of the main hatch 
sentry," said the captain, with a glance at the steward. " Jack's 
got a sensitive side to his nature." 

" Doctor, what's to be the routine when decent weather sets 
in ? " inquired Captain Barrett. 

•* Schools, Bible classes, and frequent prayer meetings, sir," 
answered the doctor. 

" Don't educate them," said Lieutenant Chimmo. " They're 
very bad now ; education '11 make them worse." 

" I'm with Chimmo," said Captain Barrett. " Doctor, I'll 
wager you what you will that the worst of your people are 
those who are most intelligent and best educated." 

The doctor made no answer. 

" I must state this as a fact," said Captain Sutherland, with 
a side look at the doctor, as though distrusting his topic. " Mr. 
Bates, my chief officer, recognized one of the convicts. His 

name " The doctor made a motion with his hand. " Well, 

enough if I say," exclaimed the captain, stammering, " that this 
same man is a person of excellent antecedents, was for years 
at sea and held several posts of trust, and finally wound up a 
flourishing career by investing his savings in a smart little 
bark for no other purpose than to scuttle her that he might 
pocket about triple the amount of his venture in insurance 
money." 

I heard this, and my heart turned hot as fire. I longed to 
walk up to Captain Sutherland, look him in the eyes, and call 
him beast and liar. No one observed me, which was lucky. 
I was conscious that my face worked with agitation, and that 
my cheeks were red with the blood which the captain's lie had 
driven into my head. At this point the steward bade me 
carry a basket of dirty dishes to the galley, and I stepped out 
with my burden on to the quarter deck. 

The evening was black and the wind wet, and it swept 
athwart the bulwark rail with a shriek and the bite of frost. 
Over the lee rail the seas ran from the ship in pale, cloudy 
heaps. Occasionally the brine lashed the forecastle like a 
showering of small shot, and again and again you'd feel the 
blow of a sea on the bow striking the ship before she could 
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rise, and the white water of it was flashed back into the dark 
wind, though the hissing body came like a thunder squall an 
instant later, soaking the decks till the scuppers so'bbed again. 

I staggered along with the basket of crockery, and, passing 
the sentry, slipped and sidled forward through the convicts' 
inclosure till I came to the ship's galley. A number of sea- 
men were gathered under the lee of this place. The red fire 
of the stove illuminated the fat figure of the cook as he stood 
pointing a piece of paper to the flame of the lamp to light his 
pipe. Another fellow was busy at a kind of dresser. Against 
the closed weather door leaned the boatswain with folded 
arms and an inserted pipe betwixt his lips. It was a hot, snug, 
mellow interior to look in upon after the cheerless scene of the 
decks and the leaning and waving heights of dim canvas above. 

" So they've found work for you, hey ? " said the boatswain, 
giving me a large nod. " Yet you'd better ha* stopped at home." 

" Who's this ? " said the cook. 

" The youngster as I found rolled up in a spare t'gallan* s'l," 
answered the boatswain. " They're a-going to keep him in the 
land o' knives and forks." 

" And you'd rather be a waiter than a steward, Joey ? " said 
the cook, with a greasy chuckle. " I dorn't blame you. It's all 
night in with us idlers, and a warm blanket's better than a lee 
earing, aint it, Mr. Balls ? But what's brought the covey to 
ship in this here convick barge ? " 

" What ha' you got there ? " said the fellow at the dresser. 

" Dirty plates," said I. 

This man, who was the cook's mate, who had but one eye, 
and whose cast of face was certainly more villainous than any 
of the felons I had watched taking their exercise that day, put 
his head out of the galley door, and exclaimed, " Fire that 
there steward ! Here's a gallows' lookout o' dishes. If that 
there perishin' Stiles could foul six plates 'stead o' wan he'd 
do't to spite me." He continued to grumble hideously, and I 
backed away from his ugly tongue and uglier face, and walked 
toward the cuddy, but slowly, and holding on as I went, for 
the decks were steep and greasy, and the ship was taking the 
seas in quick, angry jumps. 

As I passed through the quarter deck barricade my elbow 
was touched, and Will accosted me. 

" I'm going to bounce a mattress out of the steward for you, 
Marian," said he, "but as no more lies than can be helped 
must be told, follow me." 
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I accompanied him up the lee poop ladder. He led me a 
little way along the deck and then crossed it to where a man 
was standing under the shelter of one of the quarter boats. 

" Here's this stowway lad asked me to help him to a mat- 
tress, sir," he exclaimed. ** They've given him a bunk in 
the steerage, but there's nothing in it to lie upon." 

" He deserves the cat for hiding aboard us," answered the 
man, who was indeed Mr. Bates, the first mate. " What have 
they put him to, d'ye know, Johnstone ? " 

" He's cuddy bottle washer, sir." 

" What'§ brought you to sea, you young fool ? " 

" I want to get to Tasmania, sir." 

" Why didn't you concern yourself in some riot or turn 
Irish politician ? They'd have clothed, and bedded, and fed, 
and sent you across handsomely, and perhaps have fitted you 
with a good berth ashore at the end. Instead you start as a 
sneak, and no doubt you'll come home again as a sneak. Mat- 
tress — mattress— I've got nothing to do with that. Shift for 
yourself and be off." 

I went on to the quarter deck, wondering what on earth 
Will meant by taking me to the mate as though to provoke him 
to abuse me. Before I entered the cuddy my cousin was at 
my elbow : you will remember that it was very dark, and 
nobody but the sentry was on the quarter deck. 

" It's all right," said he hastily ; " I'll manage it now. Wait 
a bit. You must have a bed to lie on, you know. Don't take 
to heart what the mate says. It's his duty to growl at you, 
but as a man he's sound to the heels." 

They were still at table in the cuddy. It was hard to 
realize that the vessel was a prison ship when you looked at 
this bright, rich interior with its soft, yellow lamps flashing 
under the skylights, and the looking-glasses reduplicating the 
sparkling and hospitable furniture of the table. It was like 
passing from another state of life to enter this brightness and 
warmth from the wet and nipping blackness outside, with the 
grim, dark-cloaked figure of the sentry, the barricades, the 
blackness and silence of the sentineled main hatch. 

The steward sent me to the pantry to wash glasses, and I 
went with his assistant, a fellow named Franz or Frank, a 
young German. I had not before known him for a German ; 
I believe I had not heard him speak. He was a freckled, 
ginger-colored man, as expressionless of face as an oyster. 
But he was good tempered and willing, and when we were in 
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the pantry washing glasses he said that he hoped we should 
be friends. I answered it would not be my fault if we were 
not good friends. On this he shook hands with me, and asked 
if I was ever in Germany. He wished to know why I had 
stowed myself away in this convict ship, and if I had friends in 
Tasmania. 

" I need not have hidden,'* said I ; " my friends are well to 
do." 

" Dot I can believe," said he., polishing a tumbler and clos- 
ing one eye while he held it to the lamp. " You vhas a young 
gentleman — dot I hear in your voice. Maybe you vhas more 
of a gentleman dan some dot ve vaits on. How do you like 
Mr. Stiles ? " naming the steward. 

" He is a funny man;" 

" How vhas he funny ? " said he. 

" He made you laugh heartily when he talked to me." 

" Dot vhas to please him. For my part " He shrugged 

his shoulders. He then inquired if I had agreed for any wages, 
and expressed sorrow that we were not to share a berth. " I 
likes to make you my chum — dot is der verdt — whilst ve vhas 
togedder." 

Presently the steward called to us, and when I entered the 
cuddy I found Mr. Bates at table and the captain and officers 
gone. Mr. Bates was very quick with his dinner ; he had 
charge of the deck ; I believe he was not above ten minutes 
in dispatching his meal. He took no notice of me. When 
he was gone I helped the two stewards to strip the table, and 
while this was doing Will Johnstone put his head in at the cuddy 
door and called to the steward. 

" There's some spare convict's mattresses stowed away aft," 
said he, in the peremptory voice of the sea ; " you're to let 
Marlowe have one ; and throw in a couple of the convicts' 
blankets for his use. D'ye hear me, steward ? " 

** Yes, I hear you, young gentleman," answered the steward. 
" But who sent me that bit of noose ? " 

Will, however, had backed a step and disappeared in the 
blackness. 

" The order comes from Mr. Bates, I expect," said I. " I 
stepped on to the poop some time since to see if he'd let me 
have a mattress." 

" Well, pink me \i you was behind the door when cheek was 
sarved out," said the steward. " Did he offer to throw you 
overboard ? " 
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" He asked me many questions. Mr. Bates seems one of 
the kindest-hearted of men." 

The steward stared at me for a moment, muttered to him- 
self, then with something of an agitated hand proceeded in his 
work of stripping the table. However, Will's ruse or " bounce," 
as he had called it, proved successful ; Mr. Stiles, of course, 
supposed that the apprentice had come with direct instruc- 
tions ; and when he had cleared the table he took me into the 
steerage, and opening a cabin door, held up a lantern and bade 
me choose a mattress. A number of convicts* mattresses lay 
stowed here, every one with a little pillow attached to it, and 
every one was numbered, as though as a provision for a larger 
assemblage of miscreants than had been shipped. Here also 
were two or three bales of spare blankets, to a couple of which 
I helped myself ; and now, thanks to Will, I had a bed to lie 
on and clothes to cover me. 

In my own berth, as I may call it, I said to the steward, point- 
ing to the bundle in the upper bunk, " That can be left there. 
It will not be in the way." 

" What is it ? " said he. " Ho, it was brought aboard just afore 
we started, and the captain gave it to me thinking it might 
belong to some of the soldiers or their ^wives as'd presently be 
claiming it. It's a herror," said he, looking at the parcel, 
" though the name of this wessel's wrote big enough for a 
monkey to read without glasses. Let it lie. It's out of the 
ways here." Then, looking round him, he lost his temper. 
" Here's a pretty go ! " ke cried. " To think of a Woolwich 
stowaway berthed in such a beautiful bedroom as this here. 
It's a-flying in the face of right, and it's a-courting and caress- 
ing of wickedness to make anyone as has done wrong so 
comfortable. If this gets wind, suffocate me if stowaways 
won't breed thick as fleas in wessel's holds. But you'll have 
to work." 

" I'll work and work well," said I, smiling, " and as you treat 
me so shall your reward be." 

He held the lantern to my face, and said, " Where ? " 

" Hobart Town." 

" There's no use a-dangling that sort of fly," said he. " I'm 
no one-eyed fish. When I rise it's to summat juicy, with ne'er 
a hook in its inside. Never you mind about Hobart Town, 
but turn to and get your supper." 

I went to the pantry, where I found Frank. We supped off 
a dish that had come from the cabin table. Frank informed 
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me that had the captain sent me to live before the mast I 
should never have beheld or tasted such a dish even in my 
dreams. " They starfs you," said he, " on pork dot vhas deadt 
of der measles, und beef dot vhas a horse until dey salt her 
down into casks." Again he endeavored to ascertain who I 
was, and what I meant to do on my arrival in Hobart Town. 
He said if my connections were flourishing people he'd be very 
grateful if I'd put in a good word for him ; he was not born 
to this sort of life ; he had seen better days, wrote a good 
hand, and could correspond in three tongues. He had signed 
articles for the round voyage, but was ready to run from the 
ship if a chance offered. 

I looked mysterious, and smiled knowingly, and said I guessed 
that when my friends heard my story they would be glad to do 
a kindness to anyone who had proved a friend to me during 
the passage. He put oil into my cabin lamp and 'showed me 
how to trim it, and assured me that any little conveniences 
which he possessed were at my service. I learned that my 
work ended at nine. At half-past eight the materials for grog 
were placed upon the cabin table, and at two bells I was at 
liberty to go to bed. 

" But yer'll understand," said the steward, who gave me 
this information, " that if all 'ands is called you must turn out. 
It'll be for me to sing down the hatch * all 'ands,' and you 
don't stop to dress, but rush up, for you're never to know what 
hawful thing aint on the heve of 'appening when that loud cry 
of *all 'ands* rings through such a big ship as this, and if 
you don't turn out, then of course you'll be one of them 
parties as feel sorry for themselves next day." 

When two bells were struck I went into the recess under 
the poop to take a look at the laboring ship and the dark 
night before going to bed. The canvas had been reefed at 
eight o'clock ; at that hour and for some time after I had heard 
the wild, hoarse notes of sailors singing out at the ropes, and 
the cannonading of heavy sails, whose released halyards had 
abandoned the slack canvas to the thrashing gale. The ship 
was rushing along her course, climbing the high seas and 
whitening out the water till the seething waves gleamed like 
moonlight round about her. Captain Barrett and the doctor 
were playing at chess in the cuddy ; the subaltern looked on 
with a paper cigar drooping from his mouth. All seemed dark 
and at rest down the hatch where the soldiers' quarters were. 
I thought to myself if this ship were to strike another and 
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founder, what chance for their lives would the two hundred 
and thirty men below have — lying, for all I knew, in their 
irons, so battened down that nothing short of an explosion 
could lift the hatch for them. 

A figure approached and peered in my face ; the cabin 
lamplight was upon him : it was Will. 

" Is that you ? " said he doubtfully. 

On my replying he put his hand into his pocket and gave 
me a little parcel. ** Here's a pencil and paper for you, 
Marian/* said he. " Lie mighty careful in writing, and don't 
mention my name. You can't be too cautious. The sentries' 
eyes are as keen as their bayonets. Have you a mattress ? " 

" Yes." 

** Why don't you go to bed ? " 

** I am off in a minute." 

" This is no place for you. I wish you were at home in 
Stepney." 

He went on to the poop and I descended to my berth. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

SHE SEES HER SWEETHEART. 

The convict mattress was hard, and the pillow was hard, 
and the blankets as coarse as manufacture could contrive, 
yet I would not have exchanged them for my own soft bed 
and linen at home. I was now sleeping as Tom did ; I was 
on board a canvict ship as he was, and some of the company 
I should be forced to keep were scarcely less rough than the 
felons below ; I should be doing work by day almost as hard, 
perhaps, as Tom would be put to ; I was therefore not only 
hand in hand with my love in the sympathy of suffering, I was 
bearing almost as heavy a burden as weighed upon him ; and 
even his degradation was as much mine as though I too were 
a convict, for he was my sweetheart, and one day, God will- 
ing, would be my husband, and whatever touched him touched 
me as though we had been one. 

These were my thoughts as I pulled the convict blankets 
over me, and put my head upon the little, hard convict pillow, 
and lay for a while listening to the torrent of foam that thun- 
dered past the porthole. I then fell asleep, and my sleep was 
deep and dreamless as death, so exhausted was I ; and when 
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I awoke the cabin was glimmering out to the light of the newly . 
broken morning, and I beheld the young man Frank standing 
beside me. 

He told me it was time to turn out ; the steward was calling 
for me ; there was the cabin deck to scrub and the cuddy to 
be got ready for breakfast. 

" I'll follow you in an instant," said I. 

" Do you know," said he, going to the door, " dot you vhas 
very goodt looking? It vhas lucky you hov goodt teeth — you 
show them even in your sleep. I sometimes belief I must hov 
seen your sister. But hov you a sister ? " 

" No," said I, rubbing my eyes, and troubled by these ques- 
tions, and wishing he would go. 

'* Veil, I vhas a waiter for two or three months at der Bruns- 
wick Hotel in der East India Docks, und I remember a hand- 
some young lady dot came in once or twice in dot time. She 
vhas so much like you dot she might easily hov been your 
sister." 

He went out when he had said this. I had no time to reflect, 
but certainly I had found no air of suspicion in his manner. 
It took me but a minute to plunge my face in cold water and 
go out, having laid down, for warmth, fully dressed, save my 
cap and shoes. On my showing myself the steward -told me to 
get a bucket and go on the poop and fetch water from the 
pump, which the apprentices and some ordinary seamen were 
washing down the deck by. 

I mounted the companion ladder and found the morning 
brightening into sunshine ; the sea in the east was radiant 
with sliding hills of silver ; the sky was a delicate azure, with 
small, feather-shaped clouds, linked like lacework. Pass- 
ing us at the distance of a mile was a large ship with flags fly- 
ing. She was bowing the sea somewhat heavily, and made a 
noble picture as she crushed the brine into snow under her 
massive fore foot, yielding to the surge till the line of her 
green copper showed with a long, wet flash, while the soft 
whiteness of her canvas ran trembling in shadows to her trucks 
with her tossing, where it blended with the feather-shaped 
clouds so that you could scarce tell one from another. 

Our own ship was clothed with sail to the royal yards, with 
dark lines of damp where the reefs had been lately shaken 
out. I was too far aft to see the main deck. Smoke from the 
chimneys of the two galleys blew black and brisk over the 
bow, showing that the wind nearly followed us. The sailors 
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were washing down, the head pump was going, and buckets 
were being handed along from the forecastle, where stood the 
sentry in a gray coat with his bayonet gleaming like silver. 
The first person I saw on the poop was my cousin Will ; he 
and several others were scrubbing the deck hard with brushes, 
while a broad-shouldered apprentice flung pailfuls of water 
along the planks. Will turned his head and saw me, but took 
no further notice. Mr. Bates, the chief mate, stood near the 
wheel, and I observed that he watched me while I filled my 
bucket at the little pump that was kept a-gushing by an active 
young seaman. It was a strange, real picture of shipboard 
life on the high seas. The cold of the night was still in the 
wind, and not yet had the sun extinguished the melancholy of 
the gray dawn in the distant recesses of the west. 

I saw no convict, but when I returned to the cuddy with 
my bucket full of water on looking through the windows 
which commanded a view of the main deck I observed a num- 
ber of the felons all hard at work brushing, swabbing, and 
cleaning. For an hour I worked with Frank, scrubbing the 
cuddy deck, drying it, replacing the lengths of carpet, and so 
on. The steward then told me to get a hook-pot from the 
pantry and go to the galley for some hot coffee for Frank and 
myself. L found a hook-pot, and stepped on to the quarter 
deck, meaning to walk forward by the narrow gangway ; but 
a number of seamen on some job there blocked it, so I went 
past the sentry at the barricade gate. 

I was trembling and felt myself turn pale. There were many 
convicts about, and any one at a moment might turn and prove 
to be Tom. Some were coiling ropes away, some slapped the 
deck with swabs, some were cleaning the paint work : they 
were all ironed. The decks, dark with brine, were greasy, 
the motions of the ship quick and uncomfortable, and the 
irons, robbing the limbs of all elasticity, caused many of the 
unhappy wretches to slide and stagger as they moved about, 
for which they would be sharply and sometimes brutally yelled 
at by the convicts who overseered them. The prize-fighter 
was savagely swabbing near the main hatch ; he struck the 
deck as though he would split it. I was obliged to pass him 
close ; he saw me, and nodded, and said in a low, thick, sar- 
castic voice, " Dice work to put a gedtlebad to." 

" Attend to what you're about there ! " roared a voice from 
across the deck. 

I pushed on. A convict stood at the ship's side, coiling a 
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rope over a pin. His face was averted, but as I neared him 
he moved his head to look in the direction of the poop. It 
was Tom. Our eyes met. He did not know me and turned 
his gaze away, then looked again, then stared as if paralyzed ; 
his hands were arrested as though he had been struck dead ; 
his face whitened to the complexion of death. I brushed past 
him close, saying in a low voice, but distinctly, " Tom, dearest, 
it is Marian. We are together and shall yet be happy," and 
so saying I went on without again looking and entered the 
ship's galley. 

But the sudden encounter, the seeing him in irons, so 
affected me that I could scarcely draw my breath. I noticed 
with a pang of exquisite distress that he looked ill : his com- 
plexion an unhealthy white, his cheeks sunk, his eyes hollow 
and leaden. When I was in the galley I stood struggling to 
get my breath before attempting to speak ; then I heard a 
commotion outside. The stout cook pushed past me, and 
putting his head through the galley door, cried, after staring a 
few moments, " Blowed if it don't look as if the pore chap was 
dying ! " 

I sprang through the door, and saw Tom supported by two 
or three convicts ; he lay in their arms in the posture of a man 
lifted on to his feet, but unable to stand. In a minute or two 
he struggled and stood erect, and I heard him say, " There, 
lads, I thank you. Just a passing faintness. Take no more 
heed of me," and picking up the rope he continued in his task 
of coiling it over the pin. I watched him coil a second rope 
away and then re-entered the galley. 

" I wonder them coves aint a-fainting every hour," said the 
cook, as he filled my hook-pot with hot coffee. " No grog and 
no baccy ! — think of that — and a vindier diet than fo'c'sle 
allowance. Burgoo may be good eating for them as thinks the 
bagpipes good music ; but you may take it from me, my lad, 
that it aint the sort of stuff for a growd up man to turn in on. 
There's too much sop a-going in prison fare. A gent who's 
brought himself up for years on champagne, salmon, and the 
best of eating signs the wrong name to a bit of paper, and's 
put aboard a ship like this, where he gets nothen to eat but 
cocoa and ship's beef and burgoo. Can the likes of such men 
help fainting ? Ask yourself. I dessay the covey as swounded 
just now was a nob in his way before he was took. There's 
no telling who's w4io down below. Out of the road now, my 
lively. Here's the sailors a-coming for their tea." 
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I got into the narrow gangway, and so made my way aft 
that I might not again pass Tom. My dread was for myself 
rather than for him. If I drew close and once more looked 
him in the face, my passion of love must vent itself in some 
desperate, betraying manner. Girl as I was I found a curse in 
my heart for the barbarity that weighted my sweetheart's 
ankles with iron ; and a curse for the law that had suffered 
two damned villains to swear his liberty, fortune, happiness 
away, and make a broken-hearted convict of him. 

I drank a little coffee in the pantry with my fellow-servant, 
but ate nothing. The German supposed I was fretting over 
having run away, and goOd-naturedly tried to cheer me. How- 
ever, as the time passed my spirits improved, for now I knew 
beyond all doubt that Tom was on board, and he also knew 
beyond all doubt that I was with him, and it comforted me to 
reflect that without any further explanation he would under- 
stand why I had made no attempt to bid him farewell at 
Woolwich. 

And still I was anxious ; he would soon discover by observ- 
ing me as I passed to and fro that I had been put to menial 
work, unfit for the lady of his love, for the girl of his heart, 
for a woman who had been greatly indulged, who knew noth- 
ing of hardships, whose means were ample for one of her 
degree ; I feared his spirit would chafe and fret over the 
thought of my being a common helper in the cabin, a cuddy 
deck scrubber, a ship's scullery boy, and that to deliver me 
from these degrading offices he might betray me, tell the story 
of our love, and exactly reveal my condition, not doubting, I 
dare say, that Captain Sutherland would then charge me for 
my passage, and use me as a passenger. And indeed I should 
have been very willing to be a passenger, to pay any exor- 
bitant sum for that privilege, had the thing been contrivable, 
now that I was on board. But could it have been managed ? 
No. Because whether I revealed myself as a woman with a 
secret which nothing could make her avow, or whether I 
owned my sex and frankly declared that I had followed Tom 
because of my love for him — in either case the stern and sus- 
picious doctor would either oblige me to land at any port we 
had occasion to water at, or compel the captain to pass me into 
the first ship that would receive me. 

I found an opportunity after the cuddy breakfast things 
had been cleared away to write a letter to Tom. I wrote in 
my cabin, and used the pencil and paper my cousin had given 
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to me. While I wrote I had not felt so tranquil in spirits, so 
easy, nay, so happy in my heart for months. Tom was near 
me. Nothing but death or ocean calamity could separate us 
till we arrived at Tasmania, and then I should be in the same 
land with him, with opportunities that I could not now imagine. 
This writing was like talking to him, and the sweeter because 
it was secret : no governor would first read my letter. 

I wrote very small, in pencil, that I might put much into 
narrow compass. I told him of the arrangements I had made 
before leaving home, why I had dressed as a boy, why I had 
hidden myself in this convict ship instead of following by a 
passenger vessel. I gave him my reasons for desiring to con- 
tinue as a boy, and wound up by begging him to keep up his 
heart, to be sure we should be happy yet in the new land, and 
I implored him to feel easy as to my situation, my duties being 
light,my berth comfortabIe,and my associates civil and obliging. 

I folded this letter into the smallest square I could pack it 
into, and put it into my waistcoat pocket ready to convey to 
Tom at some such another opportunity as had befallen that 
morning. But as it turned out the weather changed that day, 
and for four successive days it blew hard, with incessant rain, 
which often flashed in whole sheets of water betwixt the reel- 
ing masts, and not a convict appeared on deck except the 
messmen at meal times to pass the food below. 

During one of these wet and howling days when the ship, 
under small canvas, was swinging over the hills of pallid 
water, I stood in the recess under the break of the poop. My 
work was done ; I had stepped out to look at the ship before 
going to bed. The vessel rushed through the night in dark- 
ness, and the night itself lay black as ink around the sea, with 
a little faintness over our mastheads as though there was a 
moon there. I was about to go to bed when Will came off the 
poop, and distinguishing me in the light that lay on the cuddy 
windows, he screwed himself into a dark corner and called. I 
went down the slope of deck. 

" I have been talking about you to the chief mate," said he. 
" I have told him that by an accident I have found out who 
you are. I said your mother's name was Marlowe, and that 
your father in his life was a client of my father's. Mr. Bates 
supposes that your mother married a cousin of her own name. 
I told him I knew that you were thoroughly respectable, and 
that you had left your home because your stepfather led you 
a dog's life." 
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" What was the good of you telling him all this ? " said I, 
feeling very angry, though I controlled myself. " But I know 
how it'll end : you'll talk and talk till you betray me, and 
then that odious doctor will take the first opportunity to turn 
me out of the ship ; all that I have suffered and passed 
through will go for nothing, and I shall lose sight of Tom and 
perhaps be separated from him forever," and now I felt as if 
I must cry. 

" Don't talk like a fool, honey," said Will ; " I'm not going 
to betray you. I want to go on helping you as I helped you 
from the start, but as I ought never to have helped you. How 
are you going to get any clothes ? Think ! Don't talk of the 
slop chest. You're not on the articles ; there'll be not a 
farthing coming to you ; you've been searched, and it's out of 
the question you should produce money now. Will the cap- 
tain trust a stowaway ? Of course not. So there's no slop 
chest so far as you're concerned. Yet how long d'ye think 
those clothes of yours are going to hang upon your body, 
scrubbing and messing about in them as you are all day 
long? And when wear has turned them into Irish pennants 
what are you going to do for a shift of duds.'^ Why, you 
must come to me, of course. But how can I help you if I 
don't know you in some such a way as to justify me in taking 
an interest in you ? Now, do you see what I would be at ? " 
cried he, giving me a soft, playful chuck under the chin. 

"Yes, I understand now. I ask your pardon. You are 
clever and look ahead." 

" Well, that's all right," said he ; " and now I shall be able 
to give you a shift of linen and to modestly rig you out. 
Most of what's in my chest was given to me by you. Nobody 
can say a word when it's understood that your father was a 
client of the old man's. It'll raise you in the general esteem 
also. So, say what you will, I've done you a good turn this 
blessed night ; and now get to bed away out of this filthy 
yowling. Look how sweetly it rains ! And I've still three 
hours to stand." 

With that he made a spring on to the poop ladder and 
disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

SHE VISITS THE BARRACKS AND LISTENS TO A LECTURE. 

I HAVE said that this passage of wet, violent weather lasted 
about four days. On the morning of the fourth day of it the 
steward sent me to the galley on some errand I forget the 
nature of. The cook was wild with temper ; everything 
seemed to have gone wrong with him ; the baker had offered 
to fight him for his day's allowance of rum ; he had scalded 
himself besides during an unusually heavy lurch ; when I 
looked in on him he swore and told me to wait. It was all the 
same to me ; it had ceased to rain, and I stood under the lee 
of the galley for shelter. 

It was a gray, dark, dismal, roaring day ; the sea rolled in 
hills of green, and the foam of them as their heads broke was 
blown high up in white smoke. The ship looked strained 
aloft ; her lee rigging and gear were arched out by the gale ; 
the bands of topsails were dusky with wet ; and the wind 
screamed like children flying in terror. The barricades gave 
the ship a most miserable appearance. The decks sobbed* 
with the ceaseless soaking, and the white water flashed 
inboards through the scupper holes whenever the vessel 
buried her lee side. At the far end of the poop was the 
helmsman, sharply rising and falling against the whirling soot 
of the sky. The officer of the watch, clothed in oilskins, 
stood grasping a stay near a quarter boat. A single sentry 
stood at the head of the poop ladder : the poor fellow was 
sodden, and seemed withered by the ceaseless pouring of the 
blast. One cannot but feel sorry for soldiers at sea. The 
forecastle sentry looked equally, wretched ; those on the main 
deck were in some degree sheltered by the weather bulwarks. 
A strange smell of cattle, hay, poultry, and pigs came from 
the great longboat within and under which the live stock 
were stowed. A dismal, wet, roaring, frost-cold picture ; the 
melancholy horror of it is upon my spirits as I talk to you ; 
and yet this was but the first week of what might prove a 
passage of months. 

I heard the boatswain's voice of thunder giving orders to 
some seamen on the other side of the galley. Presently he 
came round to my side of the deck, and on seeing me called 
out, " I've got some o' your property. The chief mate says 
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I'm to hand it over to you. Here's the handkerchief," said 
he. " There was two pipes ; well, I can't return 'em, because 
they're broke. Here's yer tinder box and arrangement, and a 
pretty contrivance it is. When I get ashore I shall ask my 
young woman to make me a present of such another." 

" You are very welcome to it, Mr. Balls." 

" Say you so ? Smite me if I haven't been swearing you 
was a gentleman born and bred ever since I first lugged you 
out of the t'garn's'l. Well, I'm truly obliged. As pretty a 

little " And he walked off, talking aloud as he looked at 

the tinder box. 

I heard the cook speaking with great excitement to his mate, 
and guessed that I should do well to keep quiet until he told 
me that he was ready. A few minutes later a soldier's wife 
rose through the hatch near the cuddy front — they called it 
the booby hatch — and came forward. She had a shawl over 
her head, and was bringing a pudding to the cook to be baked. 
A sudden heave of the ship drove her against the lee bul- 
warks; I went to her help, took the dish from her, and put 
it into her hands again when we had reached the galley. She 
was the pretty young wife who had before taken notice of me 
with smiles. The cook spoke insolently to her, asked her if 
she thought he'd shipped to do nothing but look after such 
small mucking jobs of barracks pastry as that there ; he 
wasn't no blushen soldiers' cook ; if it depended upon him 
there'd be no army. What ! Keep a scaldin' lot o' gutter- 
peckers in money, good wittles, and fine clothes at the expense 
of the nation, whose sailors has to do all the real fighting when 
it comes to it ? He said much in this way, shouting loudly, 
and sticking, and thrusting, and gesticulating with a long, 
dangerous looking fork used for bringing up the meat out of 
the coppers. The woman threatened to fetch the sergeant ; 
the cook, with a horrid laugh, begged her to lose no time ; his 
coppers were ready, he said, and he'd warrant the sergeant 
boiled to a turn before four bells. After more of this Mr. 
Cook took the dish from the woman, eyed and smelled it with 
a sarcastic leer, and requested her to clear out. 

She stood at my side, breathing short, and very angry and 
flushed, and said if she told her husband of the cook's be- 
havior he would kill him. I advised her to take no notice 
of the fellow ; all sea cooks were bad tempered to a proverb ; 
they had much to put up with ; only think of being forced to 
cook in a kitchen that was continually rolling about, saucepans 
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sliding, sea water bursting in, hungry sailors with knives in 
their hands, full of threats and oaths if time was not punctually 
kept. I put the case humorously, and she began to laugh and 
to peep at me with her bright eyes. 

She asked me what I waited for, and one thing leading to 
another — she seemed in no hurry to quit me ; and indeed we 
stood very snug, warm and sheltered under the lee of the 
galley — we got upon the subject of the quarters below. 

" What sort of barracks have you ? " said I. 

" Come down and see them when you can," said she. 

" Whom must I apply to for permission ? ** said I. 

" You'll want no permission, I believe," she answered ; " you 
belong to the ship ; but I'll speak to my husband, and the 
sergeant '11 make no difficulty." 

" I should like to see the convicts' quarters," said I. 

" You'll be able to get a peep at them through the door in 
the steerage bulkhead. I may be able to manage that for you 
too," said she. " Dick has sentry there some time to-day. If 
you'll stop here I'll find out at once and come back and tell you 
the hour." 

I thanked her, earnestly hoping that the hour would fit in 
with my duties. Before she returned the cook was ready for 
me. I went toward the cuddy, and as I passed the booby 
hatch the soldier's wife came up. 

" You're welcome to step below whenever you please," said 
she ; " the sergeant's got an eye upon you, and wants to 'list 
you," she added, laughing. " And a sweet young soldier you'd 
make — a rare heart-breaker indeed," said she, looking at me 
with a shake of the head. " Dick's on sentry at twelve ; if 
that'll suit, come then ; he'll take no notice while 5'ou look." 

Twelve was the very hour I would have named : it was my 
dinnertime, and I had a clear half hour at the very least before 
helping to prepare the cuddy luncheon. When eight bells 
struck I came to the hatch, but warily ; the doctor was talking 
to the captain at the after end of the cuddy, and I did not 
mean that either of them should see where I was going. It 
still blew hard and was very thick, and the officers were unable 
to get an observation of the sun. I stooped that the two men 
in the cuddy might lose sight of me. By the looks of the sentry 
at the quarter-deck barricade I guessed he knew that I was 
going to pay his quarters a visit, and that it was all right. But 
I cared not who saw me descend unless it were the officers of 
the ship and guard. 
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I put my foot over, and easily went down an almost perpen- 
dicular ladder. I found myself in a somewhat strange interior. 
On the right or starboard hand was a long cabin, which Will 
afterward told me had been designed for a midshipman's berth. 
This cabin was occupied by the unmarried soldiers. On the 
left-hand side were a number of rough, whitewood cabins, 
rudely erected — such cabins as are put together for the use of 
poor emigrants. The married couples and children slept in 
them. Light descended through the booby hatch, but the day 
was very scowling, as you know, and it needed some use to 
see well. A couple of tables were cleated athwart-ships, and 
two or three of the women were preparing them for dinner. 
A few soldiers were sitting about, reading or talking. In one 
of the berths a baby was crying loudly, and several children 
sat in a group in a corner, playing. 

The good-looking young wife came from some part of these 
quarters or barracks as I descended. She showed me a 
married couple's sleeping berth, and bade me, as I was a 
young man, put my head boldly into the single men's cabin 
and not mind them. I seemed to look, but in truth I had no 
eyes but for the strong, gloomy, prisonlike bulkhead which 
served as the after wall of the convicts' prison. This bulk- 
head stretched from side to side ; it was studded with iron 
knobs, mushroom-shaped ; a number of holes were bored in 
it — perhaps twenty. I knew the object of those holes — they 
were intended to receive the muzzles of muskets ; so that a 
volley of twenty muskets could be fired at once into the throng 
of convicts confined below in case of an uprisal or other tragic 
trouble. I also observed what resembled a disk in the center 
of this barricade somewhat low down. I asked the woman 
what it meant ; she inquired of a soldier, who answered that, it 
had been a hole to receive the muzzle of a cannon, but that the 
orifice had been stopped. 

" It's handy to command with grape and canister in case of 
a difficulty," said the soldier, speaking with an Irish accent. 
** A great gun, loaded to the muzzle, is the right way to keep 
an oye upon such lads as thim yonder. 'Tis wan of thim oyes 
that never winks nor slapes." 

On the right of the barricade was the door where stood the 
sentry, the " Dick " of my pretty companion. I had supposed 
that the main hatch was the only means of entering the 
'tween decks but this after door, it seems, was always used by 
the doctor for going his rounds. 
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" Tell him to look and be quick, Jane," said the sentry. 

" Clap your eye to a hole," said the young woman. " Dick 
dursn't open the door for you." 

I did so, and saw almost as much as if the sentry had 
opened the door. The light was faint and dim ; such day- 
light as there was hung round about the main hatch, where the 
stanchions came down from the sides of the hatch in the form 
of a gigantic square birdcage. There were no scuttles or port- 
holes, no skylights for the admission of light or air overhead. 
A few large lanterns swung here and there wildly with the 
motions of the ship. The place seemed full of men, shadowy 
heaps of them, with a number of dim shapes in motion, giving 
a look of wild, unnatural vitality to such of the ghostly mob as 
sat and were at rest. 

The soldier's wife put her eye to a loophole beside mine. I 
asked her what those restless figures were about, and she 
answered they were messmen and mess helpers preparing for 
the convicts' dinner by half-past twelve. A double tier of 
sleeping shelves divided into compartments, each wide enough 
to accommodate three or four men sleeping side by side, ran 
the whole length on either hand of these 'tween decks. I 
heard a subdued growl of voices and the frequent clank of 
irons, but high above all sounded the ceaseless straining and 
crazy complaining of the numerous bulkheads which went to 
the equipment of the ship in this part. 

Far forward on the left was a sort of cabin ; I knew it was 
the prison by Will's description. The hospital lay this end, 
and I could not see it. The air was fairly sweet and fresh 
where I stood, owing to the booby hatch lying wide open, pro- 
tected as it was by the cuddy recess ; but I seemed to fancy a 
dreadful oppression and closeness of atmosphere in those 
'tween decks where the many shadowy shapes were herded. 
Which of all those spectral figures was Tom ? Oh, my God ! 
Oh, my heart ! To think of him in his innocence, ironed, 
entombed in that close and dimly lighted prison, forced to lie 
of a night side by side with felons, obliged to listen to their 
hideous talk, to their obscene speech, to boasts of past crimes, 
unutterable save by the lips of the braggart scoundrel culprits, 
to ceaseless threats of darker villainies yet, when the moment 
should come to free their hand. 

" Now, Jane, your friend must be off," said the sentry, " or 
the doctor '11 be coming along." 

I nodded civilly to him, thanked his pretty wife, and went 
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on deck. I was half mad with grief and passion. The reality 
had far exceeded my imagination of the wretchedness and 
horror of the prisoners' quarters. I believe I should have 
been less shocked had I passed into the 'tween decks by way of 
the main hatch ; but it was like taking a view of some night- 
mare imagination of human misery to peer through the loop- 
hole into that tossing, straining, and groaning interior, dimly 
touched with daylight in the center, faintly irradiated by 
lantern light in other parts, the whole strange shadow of it- 
thickened and jumbled by the scarcely determinable shapes of 
men sitting, standing, moving, the clank of irons coming from 
them, and the low growl of speech. 

I went about my work as usual, helped at the luncheon 
table, exchanged sentences with Frank, cleaned and polished 
as was now my business ; but all the while I was secretly rag- 
ing with sorrow and temper. I was asking myself : Is it not 
in my power to release Tom from this horrible hell ? Have I 
not the wit to devise a scheme for giving him his liberty ? 
They may flog me, they may hang me if they will ; let me but 
enable Tom to get away from that loathsome jail below, and 
they may do what they will. Twenty fancies occurred to me. 
I thought of my cousin Will assisting me to secret my sweet- 
heart in some part of the ship, even as I had lain hidden, where 
I should be able to feed him, and where he would be until the 
ship's arrival ! Then I thought of his escaping in a quarter 
boat, which I would secretly provision for him ! But why 
pursue the catalogue of these ridiculous dreams ? They were 
a girl's passionate, ignorant fancies, born of despair and wrath. 
In some of my fancies I was as wicked as the worst of the 
wretches below. I would have sacrificed every life on board, 
including my own, to procure Tom's liberty, to free him from 
the horrors the unjust hand of the law had heaped upon him. 
I would have set fire to the ship, I would have gnawed a hole 
in the bottom as patiently as a rat's tooth penetrates a plank, 
if by burning, if by sinking the vessel I could have liberated 
my sweetheart. 

But I cooled down by degrees ; indeed this morning the 
steward kept me running about and I could only think in 
snatches ; so that meditation was thin and brief, and its influ- 
ence light and passing. 

During the afternoon some considerable time before sunset 
the wind shifted, the sky cleared, and we had fine weather. 
Sail was made on the ship ; the sea ran in a strong, dark blue 
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swell, which shouldered the sunshine from brow to brow, and 
filled the ocean in the southwest with a roving splendor. Two 
or three white sails of ships showed upon the horizon. I sup- 
posed that by this time we had been blown some distance out 
of the Bay of Biscay ; certainly our course had been straight, 
and our speed thunderous, during the past dark days of storm. 

Shortly after the weather cleared the convicts were ordered 
on deck. I stood in the cuddy door to see them assemble. 
They came up one by one, and were massed in lines close to 
the barricade with their faces turned toward the poop. I sup- 
posed they had been disciplined aboard the hulk ; the convict 
" captains '* and felon overseers found no difficulty in marshal- 
ing them ; the men fell in as though they had been soldiers, 
wheeling about and taking up their positions, while the decks 
rang with short, sharp cries of commands and the tramp of 
ironed feet. I took a step on to the quarter-deck and looked 
up at the break of the poop, and there saw the doctor with 
Captain Sutherland by his side ; the officers of the guard were 
at the rail ; and behind stood a number of the guard under 
arms. 

As the barricade obstructed my sight, and as I was deter- 
mined to see what was going on, I picked up a tray and went 
down the port gangway alley as though I had business at the 
galley. The yards were braced somewhat forward, and I 
stood close to the great main tack, which sheltered me from the 
sight of the poop. Here I could observe without being seen. 
Unhappily my position brought the backs of the convicts upon 
me ; Tom was not to be distinguished among that throng of 
closely packed felons. A few were in hospital, two or three 
in the prison ; there might be two hundred and twenty men 
gathered together behind the barricade, all facing aft, their 
faces upturned to the doctor. 

His purpose in assembling them was to deliver a lecture. 
He spoke loudly and with earnestness, but seemed to have no 
sense whatever of irony. It was strange that a person of his 
experience should not guess that the greater part of his dis- 
course would be listened to with the tongue in the cheek. 
He talked to the convicts as though they had been a congre- 
gation of respectable worshipers, people who led an honest 
life in their trades and houses during six days, and on the 
seventh attended church, instead of a body of men of whom 
two-thirds were hardened scoundrels, seasoned, stewed, salted 
down in crime, miscreants who would return to their old vil- 
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lainies and to viler villanies yet the instant they were enlarged, 
if the country they found themselves in provided them with 
the chances they wanted. 

I remember he told them they were one large family, and 
that the opportunities during the voyage of exercising the best 
and kindliest feelings would be ample ! Everyone was to pre- 
fer his brother to himself. They were not only to be careful 
of each other's comforts, but to be kindly watchful over each 
other's speech and behavior. " I forbid," said he, "the use 
of all irritating or provoking speech or gestures in your inter- 
course with each other — the employment of all vulgar epithets 
and unmanly nicknames, the use of which always indicates a low 
and undisciplined mind." I listened for a general laugh when 
he pointed out the necessity for convicts cultivating a humble, 
meek, and gentle spirit, submissive, contented, and thankful, of 
their ever remembering the injury they had inflicted on their 
country, and particularly the expense to which they had put 
the government ! 

The prisoners swayed with the movements of the deck. 
They all seemed to listen with attention to the doctor's dis- 
course ; but then any man will appear to listen with attention 
to the speech of another who has it in his power to flog him 
for not doing so. It was a strange scene, familiar enough in 
those days, never more by any possibility to be again beheld. 
On high spread the canvas in cloud upon cloud, swelling to 
the western brightness ; soft masses of vapor rolled stately 
under a sky of deep liquid blue ; the swaying mass of convicts 
in the sickly hue of their prison dress, their irons like a chain 
cable stretching the length of the planks, half filled the barri- 
cade inclosure ; at the brass rail above stood the doctor, 
flourishing his hand while he addressed them, and the listeners 
beside him were thrown out strong upon the eye by the red line 
of soldiers standing close behind. A pause seemed to fall upon 
the ship ; the sailors dropped their work to stare and hearken ; 
the second mate and the apprentices strained their gaze at the 
rows of faces from the lee side of the poop ; far aft was the 
helmsman, stretching his neck and turning his head on one 
side and then the other, as though to hear what the doctor 
said. 

" The youngest among you now," continued the doctor, " in 
some measure understand that it is in the strictest sense a 
moral discipline which I desire to see in operation on board 
this transport. In further proof of which I shall give orders 
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that those irons — the badges of your disgrace — with which 
you are at present fettered, be removed from the whole of 
you ; and I do most ardently hope that when I have once 
caused them to be struck off you will not by your conduct 
demand of their being again replaced ; for what can be more 
disgraceful to you and painful to me than the clanking of these 
irons as you walk along the decks ? " 

The address lasted about three-quarters of an hour ; Cap- 
tain Barrett replaced and let fall his eyeglass with impatience. 
A number of the convicts were now sent below, to return pres- 
ently, as I supposed, when the others should have taken their 
allowance of exercise. I dared not linger, and walked slowly 
aft, sending searching looks at the prisoners, though I did 
not see Tom. How was I to deliver my letter? But it 
chanced that I had a sight of many strange faces. A gang of 
prisoners passed close as I went toward the cuddy ; a few 
were gray-haired men, bowed and wrinkled ; some were 
young, and I marked that all these had defiant looks. One 
countenance, quickly as it passed, impressed me strongly : 
the man had fine, large, black, flashing eyes, and was a hand- 
some, dark person, half a head taller than those who trudged 
near him ; he held himself erect, and I seemed to notice a sort 
of theatrical air in his strides spite of the irons. I had heard 
someone say there was an actor among the felons, and I 
guessed that man was he. 

He may be an innocent man, thought I ; others as well as 
Tom may be innocent. Heaven have pity on their grieved 
and broken hearts if it be so ! 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

SHE ALARMS HER COUSIN. 

At the dinner table that day most of the talk I caught con- 
cerned the convicts and the Australian settlements. Captain 
Barrett told the doctor that he considered his address to the 
prisoners deuced fine. The doctor bowed. 

" What makes criminals, sir ? " asked Captain Sutherland. 

" The dislike of honest labor," answered the doctor. 

"It's the mothers who make the criminals,'* said the 
lieutenant. 
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The doctor viewed him sternly. I do not think he loved 
these discussions. 

" Don't the magnetic character of an iron ship depend 
upon the direction of her head while building?" said the 
lieutenant. 

" I've seen but one iron ship, sir," said Captain Sutherland. 

" Well," continued the lieutenant, ** it's so with the baby 
before birth : the mother may choose her own compass bear- 
ings for the child — virtue or vice as may be ; 'tis the mother 
has the building of the bairn, look you, Ellice ; if she don't 
go right whilst the bairn's putting together, be sorry for the 
little un. He's booked in irons and a gray suit for a new land." 

" Fudge ! " said the doctor. 

The captain, however, seemed impressed by the lieutenant's 
opinion, and continued to look at him. 

" Did you ever have charge of an uglier lot, Ellice ? " asked 
Captain Barrett. 

" I don't recognize human ugliness," answered the doctor. 
" Is the t%g bad ? That's it ; not, What's the look and color 
of the shell ? " 

" What becomes of a convict when he dies ? " said the 
lieutenant. 

" What becomes of the ripple when it breaks upon the 
shore ? " answered Captain Sutherland. 

" Do convicts really stand any chance out in the colonies, 
do you think ? " said the lieutenant. 

" An excellent chance ! " said the doctor. 

" Too good a chance," exclaimed Captain Sutherland. 

I pricked my ears ; I was then at the end of the cuddy, 
waiting till the gentlemen should have done with certain 
dishes which it would be my business to carry forward. 

** How is a rogue to establish himself ? " asked Lieutenant 
Chimmo. 

" There's plenty to be done," answered the doctor ; " labor 
is always in demand. When a man is on ticket-of-leave he 
may live where he pleases." 

" They are better used than our laborers at home," said 
Captain Sutherland. 

" What about the chain gangs ? " exclaimed Captain Barrett. 

" The chain gang is punishment," said the doctor. " It is 
hard work, but not harder than the toil of many an honest 
man at home for a famishing wage. Not harder than the 
labors of a French fishwife, for example." 
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" I would rather work in a chain gang than dig in a coal 
mine," said Captain Sutherland. 

" A convict's hired out as a servant by the government to 
the applicant, isn't he ? " said Captain Barrett. 

" Yes ; you must be a landholder if you apply. Vm speak- 
ing of New South Wales," answered the doctor. " You must 
hold three hundred and twenty acres for every one convict 
you get. Seventy-five convicts are the limit. No man may 
have more." 

" Should you feel happy, Barrett," said Lieutenant Chimmo, 
** to be waited on and generally done for by seventy-five of 
the gentry in our 'tween decks ? How would you like to be 
shaved by a cracksman, tucked up every night by an incendi- 
ary, waited on, behind your chair, you know, by a gent who 
has been spun for digging up bodies ? " 

" Are the convicts decently well fed out in the settle- 
ments ? " inquired Captain Barrett. 

"Yes. The hirer's obliged to give his man plenty to eat. 
He's made to sign a bond," responded the doctor. "The 
convicts feed on beef and mutton and pork, and they get 
wheat and maize meal ; their clothes are two jackets and two 
pairs of trousers a year, shoes and shirts, and a mattress and 
blankets besides." 

Just then the steward motioned to me and I was sent out of 
the cuddy. 

This talk made me very thoughtful. I went about my work 
as full of reflection as though I had been planning a poem. 
What was the cost of land by the acre in Tasmania ? If I 
purchased three hundred and twenty acres in that country, 
would they give me Tom for a servant ? Or suppose Tom 
should be hired before I qualified for a landholder — for I was 
without a friend in Tasmania, and months must pass before 
I could receive money from England — should I be able to 
bribe his employer into parting with him ? Yet my spirits 
mounted with my fancies ; the doctor knew what he was 
talking about, and in imagination I beheld myself the owner 
of a little estate in Tasmania, with Tom by my side and our 
home as happy as love could make it. 

In the fir^t dog watch that evening I had an hour to myself. 
The wind was mild and sweet, and the sea ran in soft folds. 
Frank had told me that the ship was many miles to the south 
of the Bay of Biscay, and that if our course was to be shaped 
east we should bring Gibraltar over the bow. 
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This young German joined me while I stood near the cuddy 
door and asked me to smoke a pipe. I said that my pipes had 
been broken for me by the boatswain. He offered to lend me 
a pipe. I told him that the ship's tobacco was too strong for 
my taste, that I was never much of a smoker, and then changed 
the subject, but watched him while he talked. Conscience 
made me afraid ; then, again, I was much thrown with this 
young man, who, though an insipid German, was not wholly a 
fool ; it was impossible to say what little hints or tricks of my 
sex he might have observed. 

I was made uneasier still a little later on when Lieutenant 
Chimmo stepped through the cuddy door with a cigar in his 
mouth. He was passing, then paused, and stood puffing and 
looking at me without taking the least notice of the German 
steward. I was nearly as tall as this subaltern. 

" Are you an only child ? " said he. 

I stared at him, and in that instant meant not to answer ; 
changed my mind, and answered, ** Yes, sir." 

" A pity ! " said he. " If you had a sister, and she resembled 
you, she would be " He glanced at Frank, who was grin- 
ning, checked his speech with a face of contempt, and, address- 
ing me again, exclaimed, " I hear they are gradually making 
discoveries about you." 

This startled me, and I may have looked at him earnestly. 

" Oh ! " said he, smiling, ** nothing's been found out that's 
going to bring you into trouble ; on the contrary, you prove 
much more respectable than you seemed to wish us to believe 
when you were dug up out of that hole forward. Your father 
was a sea captain — the sea is a very honest calling. But why 
should you run away from your home to become a cuddy 
under-steward ? There's no ambition in thaty my lad, is there? " 
He cast another look of contempt at Frank. " Unless, indeed, 
you were for carrying out the old-established notions of the 
story writers, who are always sending their runaway heroes to 
sea as cabin boys." 

At this moment Captain Barrett, who was on the poop, over- 
hearing the subaltern's voice, called to him, and Lieutenant 
Chimmo went up the ladder. 

" I should like to be talked about as you are," said Frank. 
" Dot means dey know you vhas a shentleman. You will find 
dot dey do not talk about me. I fonder dot dey doan give 
you some verk your little handts vhas more fit for dan vashing 
plates." 
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" I wish they would not talk about me," said I. " 1 am 
comfortable and content. I wish to travel to Tasmania in my 
own way. I earn my food — I shan't receive a shilling for my 
services — why will they talk ? " 

" Dere vhas something about you, Marlowe," said Frank, 
" dot oxcites and puzzles them. She oxcites and puzzles me 
too. Vhat vhas it ? Potsblitz ! I likes to talk about you 
myself if I meets mit anyone dot will talk about you also," 

He was proceeding in this strain when my cousin Will came 
along the gangway alley. All the convicts were below at 
supper. Nobody was on the main deck but the sentry at the 
hatch. A number of seamen were assembled on the forecastle, 
and among them were a few of the guard ; at the break of 
that raised foredeck stalked the sentinel, and his bayonet 
gleamed in the sun as though wet with blood. 

"Marlowe," said my cousin, halting at a little distance, 
" come forward and I'll give you the things I promised you." 

And having said this he walked away, as though he had 
condescended enough. And he was wise to treat me so, for 
on stepping out of the recess and turning my head I saw the 
captain and the doctor and the two oflficers of the guard stand- 
ing at the rail in conversation. 

I followed my cousin to his cabin. He had entered before 
me, and when I arrived I found him alone. ** I shan't call 
you Marian any more," said he. " Suppose I should be over- 
heard ? And I'll not call you Simon either. Why didn't you 
ship as Jack or Bill ? Take now what you want, and when 
you have shifted give me your soiled clothes and I'll get them 
washed." 

He raised the lid of his chest, and I took a flannel shirt and 
such other apparel as I needed. 

*' You'll find that pilot coat melting wear a few degrees fur- 
ther south," said he. " Here's a serge jacket ; will it fit you ? " 

I put it on, then rolled the clothes into a bundle, and stayed 
to talk. 

" Will, does anyone on board suspect I'm a woman ? " 

" I don't know of anyone," he answered ; " what's put that 
fear into your head ? " 

" Nothing. I would not be discovered. Depend upon it, if 
the doctor and the others found me out they'd suspect me of 
some desperate purpose, and send me out of the ship at the 
first chance." 

** That's likely," said Will, chipping at a piece of tobacco to 
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fill his pipe with ; "but who'd imagine you're a woman ? You 
walk like a man and begin to roll about like a sailor. You lug 
your basket of foul dishes forward in true bottle washer 
fashion." 

" Not so loud," said I, looking toward the door. 

" I've heard nothing about you forrard," he continued ; 
" they occasionally talk of you aft. I catch scraps of speech 
as the skipper and the others stump the poop. I heard that 
fellow Captain Barrett say that he notices you take a great 
interest in all talk at table that concerns the convicts. I'd 
wear a deaf face in the cuddy if. I were you." 

" I'll do so. That Captain Barrett's right. The hint won't 
be lost, I assure you," said I, looking at myself in a square of 
glass, and observing by the strong red light that my complex- 
ion had been something darkened already by my frequent 
exposure on deck, though it was still too soft and delicate a skin 
to please me. " But," said I, speaking low, " I shan't greatly 
heed any suspicions that don't touch my sex." 

" Have you seen anything more of Butler ? " he asked, also 
speaking low. 

I shook my head with a sigh, and pulling the letter from my 
pocket told him how long it had been written and that I had 
found no chance of delivering it. 

" Now mind how you attempt to deliver it ! " he exclaimed. 
" If the sentry sees you giving it to him say good-night to 
your projects, for they'll find out you're a woman and lock you 
up for examination and punishment on your arrival. They're 
hideously in earnest in these ships. And take care that you 
don't get Tom flogged." 

This talk frightened and angered me too. I took several 
turns up and down the little berth while he smoked and 
watched me, and then said, " I must risk it. Tom shall get 
this letter, and then I'll be satisfied." 

"If the third mate could be trusted," said he, " it might be 
contrived without risk. He serves out stores to the convicts, 
and Butler's one of the gang who fetches the stuff. I heard 
the third mate tell Mr. Bates that. Bates takes a good deal 
of interest in Butler. It was only yesterday he was talking to 
the captain, and I heard him say he considered Butler an 
injured man." 

" Injured J** I cried, scornful of that meek word. 

" But the third mate mustn't be trusted, so there's an 
end." 
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I looked at Will steadily, and said in a soft voice^ '' Isn't 
Tom to be freed ? " 

" Freed ? " he echoed. 

" Got out of the ship." 

" How ? " 

" You're the sailor, Will. How would you go to work to 
enable an innocent man to escape from a convict ship ? " 

" How would I go to work ? " He paused, with his mouth 
open, and the hand which held his pipe arrested midway. 
" How would I get to work ? I'd tell him to jump overboard, 
or I'd slip a knife into his hand that he might cut his throat. 
What other way ? Escape ! Escape from a convict ship on 
the high seas — with loaded muskets ready to make eyelets 
in a man's head at any moment in the night or day, with look- 
outs forward and lookouts aft, and a sentry below with a 
bayonet fixed for the first ! Now see here," said he, growing 
pale and putting his pipe down, **if you talk like that, if you 
allow any fancy of helping Tom to escape to enter your head, 
then, to save you from God alone knows what Consequences, 
I'll go right aft to the skipper and make a clean breast 
of it." 

** I don't say that it is to be done," said I, vexed that I 
should have so agitated him, •* but is there any harm in talk- 
ing, Will ? " 

** Yes, in talking of such things as that. You are madly in 
love with Butler, and your notions and your dreams of help- 
ing him are mad. Haven't you made sacrifice enough for 
the man ? Do you want to become a felon too? That 
won't help him." 

"What could I do that you should talk to me like this?" 
said I, reddening, and staring at him in my old fiery way. 

" You could do nothing," he answered, " and that's just it. 
But you can talk, and you might attempt, and I'll blow the 
gaff, so help me God, if you don't give me your word." 

He was as red as I, and his face worked with consternation 
and anger. 

" I give you my word," I exclaimed, and took him in my 
arms and kissed him on either cheek. 

The boy was deeply moved, and almost crying. Just then 
an apprentice came into the berth, on which, in a changed voice, 
I thanked Will for his kindness, picked up my bundle, and 
walked aft. 

My talk had so deeply scared my cousin that he took an 
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opportunity, before that evening was gone, of again speaking 
to me. He implored me not to believe for an instant that 
Tom could escape out of this ship at sea. " You can't help 
him," said he, ** but what might happen to you ? The punish- 
ment for helping a convict to escape is fearfully heavy. 
They'd try you at some Tasmanian court of justice, make a 
felon of you — you'd be a female convict, associating with the 
vilest of the vile of your own sex. Why, sooner than such a 
thing should happen I'd go straight to the skipper and tell 
him who you are." 

I answered with a hot face and angry eyes that if I could 
help Tom to escape they might do what they liked after- 
ward — mangle me, crucify me, bury me alive. " But what is 
the good of talking ? " I said. " I know there is nothing to be 
done. Don't tell me I love Tom as if I were a madwoman. 
It maddens me to hear that said. I love him as sanely as 
your father loves your mother. I love him loyally and with 
all my heart. We were to have been married, and before God 
we are marrifed, and who shall hinder me from fulfilling my 
unspoken marriage vow, to abandon everybody and cleave 
only to my love ? " Here a great sob interrupted me, but I 
fought with my tears, and after a little struggling pause I con- 
tinued : **I will do nothing rash. Will. Be easy, dear heart. 
I would help Tom to escape this night if I could, but I cannot ; 
I can do nothing ; so rest your peace of mind on that." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

SHE DELIVERS HER LETTER AND SEES A CONVICT PUNISHED. 

Next morning, on coming into the cuddy from my berth, 
and looking through the door, I saw a number of convicts 
washing the decks down. Some were on the forecastle, some 
in the barricaded inclosure, and three or four were scrubbing 
the quarter-deck close beside the cuddy front. Every morn- 
ing small gangs of the felons helped the sailors to wash down, 
while numbers below scrubbed their own quarters out. The 
boatswain and his mates and the captains of the gangs super- 
intended, hurled the water along the decks out of the buckets 
handed to them, and kept the men to their work. It was a 
very fine morning ; the wind was on the quarter, and the 
second mate overhead was calling to some hands aloft who 
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were rigging out booms for the setting of those wide, over- 
hanging wings of canvas called studding sails. 

I immediately observed that the convicts were without irons. 
What with the soldiers, the prisoners, the sailors scrubbing or 
preparing to run the studding sails aloft, what with the flash- 
ing of the sun on the wet decks, the pendulum swing of the 
straight-lined shadows of the rigging, the blowing of smoke 
from the two galley chimneys, combined with the sense of life 
in the noises of people scrubbing the poop overhead, of the 
bleating of sheep forward, the crowing of cocks, the grunting 
of a sow, the clanking of the head and poop pumps, the cease- 
less pushing of water — the scene was one of such life and 
motion as forbade me for a little while from distinguishing. 

I looked eagerly for Tom ; the steward then called to me 
sharply and angrily, after which I was for half an hour 
occupied with Frank in cleaning down the cuddy without 
a single opportunity to turn my eyes toward the main deck. 
When this odious task was ended Mr. Stiles gave me a piece 
of raw bacon to carry to the cook for the cuddy breakfast. 

I took care to hold the letter in the palm of my hand in the 
hope that I should meet Tom as I went or returned. A batch 
of about fifty convicts, stripped to the waist, were washing 
themselves on the port side of the main deck close against the 
barricade of the gangway alley. The doctor stood viewing 
them at a little distance. Two or three " captains " walked 
to and fro to observe that the men washed themselves 
properly. Seeing no other convicts on deck I went along the 
gangway alley, and with my head straight, but with my eyes in 
the corner that the doctor might not detect my scrutiny, 
I narrowly viewed the convicts as I stepped forward ; but Tom 
was not of that gang. 

On coming, however, abreast of the prisoners' galley I saw 
my sweetheart inside. I did not notice what he was about. 
No doubt he had been told off to help the cooks that morning, 
or maybe he was there on some errand relating to his mess. 
Be this as it may, I saw him in an instant, and formed my reso- 
lution in a single beat of my heart. I coughed ; the note of 
my cough made him turn his head ; even while our eyes met I 
entered the galley in which he stood. 

" Here, cook," said I " the steward says " I started as 

though I had discovered my error. " I beg pardon for mis-, 
taking the galley," said I, and in turning, as though to leave, 
I purposely struck my foot against the waining of the door, 
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fell a Step backward, and let fall the dish and the bacon. 
The dish was of tin ; had it been crockery I should have let 
it fall all the same, though the noise of the breakage might 
have brought the doctor to the door. Tom stooped to pick 
up the bacon ; our fingers touched, and I slipped the letter 
into his hand. 

This was admirably done ; the swiftness of the maneuver 
renders it one of the most memorable of my exploits in this 
way. I had feared that Tom would not understand in time to 
render the trick successful, but the moment he felt the letter 
his hand closed upon it. I did not look at him nor attempt 
to bireathe a syllable, though our faces^ were close when we 
had stooped. I could not tell you who besides Tom was in 
that galley ; there were several persons, convicts, no doubt, 
men whose behavior in the hulks had warranted the doctor 
in giving them posts of some little consequence and trust. 
All had happened so quickly that I could not say whether the 
others besides Tom were clothed as felons or not. 

This convicts' galley, I should explain, was a temporary 
deck structure, built strongly abaft the ship's galley, furnished 
with an abundant cooking apparatus, as you may suppose 
would be needed for the feeding of two hundred and 
thirty souls. None of the crew were suffered to enter it : 
it was sentineled by convict warders or captains only. It 
was inspected every day by the doctor, and closed and locked 
when the convicts* supper had been handed along. 

I came out of the ship's galley with a rejoicing heart, and 
peeped at the door of the other as I passed ; but Tom was 
not in sight. However, he now had my letter ; no risk had 
been run, not the most suspicious mind, not the most vigilant 
eye in the ship could have imagined or detected what had 
passed between my sweetheart and me ; my spirits were in a 
dance, for my letter would tell him as much — as much to the 
point, I mean — as my lips could have uttered in a half hour's 
meeting. I figured his impatience to read it, the glow of hope 
and pleasure that would warm his poor, dear heart as he read, 
the courage and support he would get out of it. 

" You vhas light-hearted dis morning," said Frank to me, as 
we helped the steward to prepare the breakfast table. " Dere 
vhas no twopenny postman at sea or I should say dot you hov 
received some goodt news." 

" It is the weather," I answered ; " and then a young appren- 
tice has kindly given me a clean flannel shirt to wear." 
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•* Who's the apprentice ? " exclaimed Mr. Stiles, who over- 
heard me. 

" Mr. Johnstone," I answered. 

" Picked him up aboard, or did yer know him before you 
stowed yourself away ? " 

" My father was a client of his father's," I replied. 

" Wither me if it aint a-coming stronger and stronger with 
you every day ! " exclaimed Mr. Stiles. " What are you going 
to turn out afore you're done?" he added, stopping in his 
work to look at me. 

" I tell you vhat it vhas, sir," said Frank. " Dis vhas no 
ordinary shentleman. Dis vhas a young nobleman in dis- 
guise." 

" Hold your yaw-yawing ! " cried the steward. " Who's 
a-talking to^^w? You're always a-putting in, you are, and 
a-stopping the work." 

The cuddy breakfast bell was rung, and at half-past eight 
the captain and officers seated themselves. I received a sort 
of nod from Lieutenant Chimmo, and Captain Barrett looked 
at me pleasantly ; both men suggested that they regarded me 
as coming near to their social level. This was odd, for as a 
rule people rather shrink from and give the cold shoulder to 
gentlefolks who have been sunk by fortune into getting their 
bread in mean positions such as mine was on board that ship. 
Captain Sutherland never heeded me ; but sometimes I 
thought the doctor's dark, stern eyes rested upon me with an 
expression of inquiry. The cuddy was full of sunlight ; the 
glory of the morning sparkled in glass and crystal and plate, 
and the radiance was made lovely by the soft atmospheric 
azure tint which floated into it off the blue sea. 

**When do you start your schools, doctor?" said Captain 
Barrett. 

** On Monday," was the answer. 

" Captain," said Lieutenant Chimmo, addressing the com- 
mander of the ship, " did you see Barney Aaron washing him- 
self this morning ? What a chest ! What arms ! Cut his 
head and legs off, fossilize what's left, chuck the torso into 
the Tiber, and when dredged up it would be sworn to as the 
most magnificent fragment of ancient art in the wide 
world." 

" A pity, Ellice," said Captain Barrett, " that you object to 
Barney stepping aft occasionally to give Chimmo and me a 
few tips in the grandest of all sciences." 
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" The most degrading, sir," said the doctor. " I am sur- 
prised that you should think proper to repeat the request." 

" The voyage is a doocid long one," murmured Captain 
Barrett. 

" Isn't there to be some punishment this morning ? " asked 
Captain Sutherland. 

" A little light punishment," answered the doctor : " two 
hours of the box." 

" You don't believe in the cat, sir ? " said Captain Barrett. 

** I do not," answered the doctor. 

" I believed in the cat until pickling went out of fashion," 
said the subaltern. " A man who had been salted down while 
bleeding seldom courted a second dose ; but now I understand 
your raan-of-warsman thinks so lightly of flogging that he 
would rather take three dozens than forfeit a day's allowance 
of grog." 

" I'm no lover of the cat myself," said Captain Sutherland ; 
" but it's good discipline. It's a degrading punishment 
very proper for degraded men. I have some men forward 
who deserve whipping; and whipping perhaps isn't enough 
for them ; nor would pickling suffice. They want quartering. 
The government force us commanders of hired transports to 
fill our forecastle with a given number of hands. No ques- 
tions are asked ; as long as your complement numerically cor- 
responds with the government requirement, all's supposed 
to be right. Now what sort of a crew did the crimp scramble 
together for me that my muster might answer to the admiralty 
wants ? I've about six seamen qualified to steer. I doubt if 
there are ten men forward who know how to send down a 
yard. But one has to take what one can get. The crimp 
comes along and throws a gutter brood aboard ; some are 
not fit even as shilling a mouthers, and have bribed the crimp 
to the pawning of their only shirt to ship them that they may 
get abroad, where they'll run." 

" I don't like the looks of a good many of your men," said 
the doctor. 

" But you could muster strongly enough for an emergency, 
captain ? * said the subaltern. 

" What do you mean by an emergency ? " said Captain 
Sutherland. 

" A heavy squall of wind, sir, and the ship aback with 
royals set." 
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** Where the deuce did you pick up your nautical knowledge, 
Chimmo ? " said Captain Barrett. 

" Is that an emergency, captain ? " asked the subaltern. 

" Oh, I've no doubt we could manage — I've no doubt we 
could manage," answered the captain with something of 
gloomy impatience. 

Here I was dispatched to the pantry, and when I returned 
after a considerable interval the gentlemen had gone on deck. 

As Tom was always in my mind when any sort of reference 
was made to the convicts, I was very eager and anxious to 
know what the punishment of the box was — to speak of it as 
the doctor had — and who was the culprit. A number of 
prisoners were assembled between the barricades, whether 
employed or not I do not recollect. The steward had gone 
forward, in all probability ta smoke a pipe with the cook 
under pretense of. talking about the cabin dinner. I stood in 
the cuddy doorway viewing the prisoners, yearning for a sight 
of Tom, that by a swift look or smile he might let me know 
he had read my letter. An apprentice struck four bells — ten 
o'clock ; the doctor came up from the prisoners' quarters, fol- 
lowed by Captain Barrett and the sergeant of the guard, and 
the three of them stood under the break of the poop near 
enough for me to overhear them, though they could not see me. 

Scarcely had the bell struck when a convict in irons passed 
out of the main hatch ; two convict warders were with him, 
and, each grasping an arm, marched him to that sort of sentry 
box which I have before described : a contrivance of about 
the width of a coffin and a trifle longer or higher, with a 
bucket hanging from a bar over it. The convict struggled 
angrily, and I guessed by the faces of those who were near 
enough for me to read that he cursed and swore very vilely ; 
but only now and then did I catch an oath. A man stepped 
forward and threw open the front of the coffin-like structure ; 
then helped the others to twist the prisoner with his face look- 
ing inboards, and when they had put him into this posture 
they thrust him backward into the box and shut him up. 

He was a young fellow of about two-and-twenty, with the 
wickedest face of any man's in the ship. A grinning, wrinkled 
seaman stood beside the box holding the rope that was 
attached to the bucket. Another seaman was near, and 
beside him were four or five buckets of water. 

" He's a profane rascal, and I have no hopes of him," I heard 
the doctor say. 
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" Why not flog him ? " said Captain Barrett. 

"It may come to it — but I trust not." 

Meanwhile the prisoner in the box was bawling at the top 
of his voice, and doubtless using horrid language. I observed 
that the wrinkled grinning seaman watched the doctor, who 
after a few minutes' pause lifted his hand as a signal ; where- 
upon the sailor pulled the rope and tilted the bucket, and the 
water fell in a heavy splash upon the blaspheming youth 
boxed up inside. 

Captain Barrett gave a great laugh. Indeed a noise of 
laughter ran through the ship ; a number of sailors who had 
been gathered together in sundry parts to witness the spec- 
tacle seemed to find much to be pleased with in it. The 
prisoners within the inclosure grinned without sound of 
mer'riment, and I thought that the rascally faces among them 
looked the rascallier for iheir smiles. The second sailor beside 
the box filled the hanging bucket afresh, and the wrinkled 
mariner continued to watch the doctor. 

" That'll have extinguished the brimstone in him," exclaimed 
Captain Barrett, giving another great laugh. " Is the idea 
yours ? " 

** No," answered the doctor ; " I took the idea from a female 
convict ship which I went on board of at Sydney." 

By this time the half drowned youth within had recovered 
his breath, and was roaring out curses again. The doctor 
waited three minutes, then signed ; the wrinkled sailor tilted 
the bucket, and the coffined wretch was soused for the second 
time. Once more Captain Barrett laughed loudly, and a 
rumble of laughter came from the seamen who hung about in 
groups forward. I had imagined that two buckets would have 
done the fellow's business for him, yet in five minutes he 
began to curse and swear once more, whereupon a third bucket 
was upset over his head. This proved effectual ; no more 
noise proceeded from the inside of the box. The doctor, hav- 
ing waited some time, spoke to Captain Barrett, who crossed 
to the sentry at the quarter-deck barricade gate and delivered 
certain instructions. Shortly afterward Mr. Stiles came into 
the cuddy and ordered me to the pantry. I afterward heard 
that the fellow in the box was silent while he stood in it, and 
that when he was let out and taken below he looked the most 
miserable, soaked, scowling, shamefaced, shivering ^fj^r^ that 
was ever clothed in felon's garb. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

SHE ATTENDS CHURCH SERVICE AND WITNESSES A TRAGEDY. 

At lunch that day the doctor congratulated himself warmly 
upon the success of this form of punishment. "I never 
doubted," said he, " that it would fail in the case of female 
convicts. Two buckets, they told me, sufficed for the most 
clamorous of the foul mouths. But I had my misgivings as to 
its efficacy with male prisoners. I am satisfied. The fellow 
below seems to have been soaked into repentance. I spoke to 
him in the prison a little while since, and he humbly begged 
my pardon, and promised never to use another oath agaii^" 

" It's a goosefleshing discipline," said Captain Barrett ; 
** but they'll make a joke of it in the tropics." 

" Is this box arrangement your only punishment, Ellice ? " 
said the subaltern. 

"We have thin water gruel," answered the doctor. "I 
know a man who became sincerely religious after two days of 
thin water gruel. Then there are the irons which I have 
struck off, with or without the addition of handcuffs. Then 
there is the prison. Separation works wholesomely. Loneli- 
ness is good physic for the felon mind. Finally, there's a 
black list in which I enter the offender's name for submission 
to his Excellency the Governor at the end of the voyage." 

The subject was then changed. To this brief talk I listened 
greedily, forgetting Will's hint that I should carry a deaf 
face. I met the doctor's eyes ; but my duties dismissed me 
to the galley, and I was out of the cuddy while the meal 
lasted. 

That afternoon, while I was rubbing the shining length of 
cuddy table, the doctor came from his cabin ; he looked at me 
a moment or two and then approached. There was a sort of 
kindness in his manner ; he even put on a grave, condescend, 
ing smile when he addressed me ; it was seldom that Dr 
Russell-Ellice smiled. 

" I am glad to believe," said he, " that I was mistaken in 
you. One of the apprentices, who, I understand, is very 
respectably connected, has, I hear, some knowledge of you. 
But, young man, you should have chosen any vessel sooner 
than a convict ship to hide yourself in." 

I cast my eyes down. 
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" I observe that you take a great interest in all conversation 
that relates to convicts. I am willing to believe you honest ; 
will you therefore give^ me truthfully your reason for the 
interest you take in the prisoners ? " 

" It is* curiosity more than interest, sir. I have often read 
and heard about convict ships ; I cannot help feeling curious, 
and listenings and looking about me." 

He stared at me searchingly and seemed satisfied. But I 
noticed with some alarm that he observed my face with 
unusual attention, taking the lineaments, so to speak, one by 
one ; he then glanced down at me, afterward let his eyes 
rest upon my hands, and all this in silence which might have 
filled an interval of nearly a minute. 

" What's your age ? " he asked. 

lliis was forcing my hand, but then I was a woman, and no 
woman is expected to tell the truth when she is asked her age. 

" I am seventeen, sir." 

" You do not seem to have been ill used," said he, again 
gravely smiling ; " a plumper, healthier young fellow I never 
met. What made you run away ? " 

** I wished to go to Hobart Town." 

" Would not your friends have equipped and sent you out 
respectably, had you made known your wishes ? " * 

" My stepfather is no friend of mine, sir," I answered. 

He asked me what I meant to do when I arrived in Tas- 
mania, and after putting many questions, most of which I 
answered, he bade me tell him what my religion was,. in what 
churches I had worshiped, and then began to lecture me, 
indeed to sermonize me, as though I had been a convict under 
him. I listened with a hung head and composed face, but I 
could not draw my breath freely till he was gone, for all the 
time he addressed me his dark, scrutinizing eyes seemed to 
search into my very conscience ; and then, again, I feared his 
perception as a medical man. 

Next day was Sunday. The captain sent word forward, and 
the instructions reached us aft, that the whole of the ship's 
company were to attend divine service on the poop at ten 
o'clock. It was again a bright and beautiful day. When I 
went on deck in the early morning I was in time to behold a 
most glorious pink and silver sunrise. Our coppered fore foot 
had cloven the first of the warm parallels, and already the fly- 
ing fish were darting from the froth of the curl of the bow 
wave ; the ship was heaped with gleaming spaces of canvas to 
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her trucks, and was leaning over to the pressure of the cordial 
breath of the northeast trade wind ; she was sailing fast, 
the sea was smooth, and the spitting of the narrow band of 
passing brine was like the sound of satin torn by the hand ; 
and satin-like was the long gleam of the water with a few 
small sea birds swiftly winging along it in chase. 

The routine, I observed, was the same as on other days. 
The convict deck washers, superintended by the captains of 
the deck, helped the watch to wash down as usual ; the cooks 
were admitted p^st the sentry, and speedily a cloud of black 
smoke was blowing from the prisoners' galley chimney. When 
the decks had been swabbed the convicts in divisions were 
turned up to wash themselves, and at eight o'clock they went 
to breakfast. 

It was while the messmen were standing in a compact row 
beyond the main hatch door waiting for their cans of cocoa 
that I saw Tom. He was one of the messmen. I found an 
excuse to pass him thrice that I might greet him with my eyes 
and observe him. I saw passion and grief and love in his face 
when our gaze met, though neither of us durst venture on 
more than a passing look. It half broke my heart that I 
should be so close to him and yet unable to speak. While he 
waited with the rest I could indeed have made shift to pass 
him a fourth time, but the strain was so terrible that I feared 
myself. I felt a swelling within me as of hysteria, an un- 
governable madness to rush to him, to fling my arms about 
his neck, to hold him to me. So I passed into the cuddy, and 
a little later the body of prisoners went below, and, saving the 
sentries, the inclosure was empty. 

After the cuddy breakfast was over, while taking some dirty 
dishes forward, I met Will near the galley. He said softly, 
" I was on the poop watching you when you walked up and 
down past Butler to look at him. Old woman, these are risks, 
and you mustn't run'em. There are eyes aboard here sharper 
than that chap's bayonet." 

" I'll run no risks, and all's well so far. Will." 

" What about that letter you were telling me pf ? I dread to 
hear of your attempting to give it to your sweetheart." 

I looked at him with a smile. He asked me if I slept com- 
fortably, if his clothes fitted me, if I had seen the prisoner 
boxed up and washed down yesterday, and so on. " You'll be 
up on the poop for prayers at four bells," said he. " Lord ! " 
he added, bursting into a nervous laugh, '^to think of only two 
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in this ship knowing what you are ! To think of you, a young 
man as habit is bringing me to fancy you, being the real and 
original Marian of the milk and buttercup holiday times ! 
What would mother say to see you as you stand here now, as 
complete a shellback to the eye as that second mate there, 
with a big basket of dirty dishes alongside of you, lugged all 
the way from the cuddy by your own little hands ? And all 
for love — all for love ! By glory ! but the woman that could 
make me dress up as a girl and follow her to sea in a convict 
ship would have to sink down straight from heaven. This 
earth couldn't manufacture her." He rounded on his heel 
and went off. 

Some time before ten o'clock the ship's bell was rung ; 
presently Mr. Balls' silver pipe sang in shrill whistlings through 
the ship. Mr. Stiles had ordered me below to " clean myself," 
as he called it, and on my return I followed him and Frank on 
to the poop. The scen^ was one of extraordinary life, and 
full of brilliant color. I never can forget that picture of this 
first Sunday morning I passed on board a convict ship. When 
I gained the poop the ship was crowded with people in motion : 
the whole of the crew in such clean Sunday clothes as they 
could muster were coming aft ; the convicts in a seemingly 
endless procession were passing through the door of the hatch 
and massing themselves behind the quarter-deck barricade 
with their faces aft ; the guard, saving the sentries on duty, 
were drawn up in a line on the poop, giving an amazing 
brightness to the scene with their red coats, shakoes, and 
sparkling arms ; their officers were in full dress, and the doctor 
in the uniform of a surgeon of the Royal Navy. The com- 
mander of the ship stood near the doctor ; behind the soldiers 
were the women and children ; aft, at the extremity of the 
poop, his figure rising and falling against the dim azure over 
the stern, stood the solitary figure of the helmsman, grasping 
the wheel, whose brass work flamed in the sun, and abreast of 
him paced the second officer, who had charge of the ship. 
The sailors came tumbling up the lee poop ladder, and soon 
all the forward portion of this raised deck was crowded with 
people. 

Such a sight as it was ! But I beheld a horror in the 
beauty of it. Oh, the very spirit of horror itself entered the 
beauty of that spectacle of shining ship and radiant uniforms 
and glowing sea out of the mass of human misery and sin 
down on that main deck there. I had a clear view of the con« 
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victs ; I ran my eye over the line of faces while I sought for 
Tom, and my very heart shrunk within me at sight of the 
countenances my gaze briefly settled on. Prejudice, grief, and 
rage may have made me find the villainous looks of numbers 
more villainous than they were ; I viewed them as my sweet- 
heart's associates, as ruflians and crime-laden scoundrels into 
whose vile company my honest, pure-minded sailor, my inno- 
cent, injured Tom had been thrust to toil in irons with them, 
to be at night with them listening to their talk, not here only 
— in the hulk also and in other prisons ! 

The solitary occupant of the forecastle was the sentry. He 
walked the deck from one rail to the other, sometimes halting 
to survey the scene. The doctor stood amidships of the break 
of the poop, and began to read in a loud, firm, but slightly 
nasal voice from the Book of Common Prayer. Every head 
was bared. The convicts gazed intently up at the reader ; 
there was a pathos in the wondering, staring looks of many of 
them — a something of childishness, that sat strangely on their 
faces, as if their gross, unlettered ignorance was to be aston- 
ished and pleased by the cleverness of a man who read with- 
out difficulty, as though he perfectly understood the meaning 
of what he delivered. Barney Aaron was in the front rank of 
the mass of men : his gaze was fixed on the doctor, his posture 
was one of humility ; I observed that he occasionally nodded, 
as though in appreciation, when the doctor paused upon a 
passage and looked at the convicts. Tom was behind ; I saw 
him with difficulty ; the least movement of my head blotted 
him out by bringing the heads of men in front between us. 

The picture was memorably impressive; I have it now 
bright in my mind's eye, all the hues as gay as the shining 
colors in the silver plate of a daguerreotype. Nothing dis- 
turbed the stillness upon the ship but the voice of the doctor : 
yes, you heard a soft, creaming noise of running waters, and at 
intervals a gentle flap from aloft, and sometimes there would 
break in a homely sound from the live stock forward. Never 
had the sea looked so wide nor our ship so lovely ; the feather- . 
ing billows ran chasing in flashes and gleams into the south- 
west, where the ocean trembled in a dark blue with an horizon 
firm as though ruled upon the delicate azure of the heavens. 
Southeast under the sun it was all blinding splendor, sheer 
dazzle that streamed to the tall, leaning weather side of the 
ship, and broke from the bow in sudden light like molten 
silver. 
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When the doctor had recited as much of the liturgy as he 
thought proper to deliver he paused to breathe awhile and 
drink from a glass of water which stood at his feet. He then 
began a sermon. He was in the midst of his discourse, to 
which the prisoners appeared to listen with close attention, 
Barney Aaron occasionally nodding in approval or admiration 
as before, when a convict who stood close against the barri- 
cade on the port-hand side — I mean that fore-and-aft bar- 
ricade which formed the gangway alley, as I call it — tossed up 
his arms, and in a loud, deep-chested, tragedy voice cried out : 



**. . . I could tell a story 
Would rouse thy lion-heart out of its den 
And make it rage with terrifying fury." 

The doctor stopped.' 

" Silence there ! " roared a voice. 

" Who was that ?** exclaimed the doctor. 

** Thomas Garth, sir," responded a convict standing near the 
prisoner who had broken out. 

The doctor stared for a while in the direction of the man, as 
though waiting to see if this extraordinary offense of interrup- 
tion would be repeated. The convict was clear within my 
view ; he was the tall, dark, handsome man whom I supposed 
and indeed rightly supposed, to be the tragedian one of the 
soldiers had told me was among the prisoners. After an 
interval of two or three minutes, all remaining quiet, the doc- 
tor resumed ; but scarcely had he pronounced a dozen words 
when I saw the actor throw up his right arm, and while he 
brandished his left fist, making the strangest, maddest faces in 
doing so — and at this moment I see the lunatic fire in his eyes 
as he rolled them along the line of us who stood at the break 
of the poop — he burst out : 



" Oh, dismal ! *Tis not to be borne I Ye moralists, 
Ye talkers, what are all your precepts now ? 
Patience ? Distraction ! Blast the tyrant, blast him ! 
Avenging lightnings ; snatch him hence, ye fiends ! 
— Nature can bear no more." 

" Seize that man ! " roared the doctor, who seemed instantly 
to understand what had come to the unhappy wretch. 

But a man who goes on a sudden raving mad is not very 
easily seized. This convict was immensely strong ; his chest, 
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bulk, and stature were assurance of that. All in a moment 
half a dozen prisoners were rolling upon the deck, beaten 
down by the madman's fists and elbows as though they had 
been children. With agility that might be possible only to 
such madness as was in him, the man sprang, grasped the top 
of the barricade, and with a kick of his feet vaulted into the 
gangway between. He ran a few yards forward, sprang upon 
a scuttle butt and gained the bulwarks, on which he stood 
erect, holding by nothing, swaying his fine figure with the 
movements of the ship, laughing the shocking laughter of 
madness, and shaking his clenched fists at the poop. 

" Seize him ! " shrieked the doctor, nearly throwing me as 
he rushed to the poop ladder. 

" Come down ! " roared the sentry on the forecastle, and 
the bayonet flashed as he swept his piece from his shoulder 
to level it. 

" Quick, or he'll be overboard ! " bawled Captain Sutherland. 

The swaying figure on the bulwark rail roared with maniac 
laughter. 

" Come down or I'll fire ! " shouted the forecastle sentry. 

" He's mad ! He's mad ! " went up in a very thunder of 
noise from the mass of the convicts. 

It was then that I heard Captain Barrett cry to the sentry 
not to fire ; but the man did not hear : he stood at a consider- 
able distance from the poop, and the roar of the convicts was 
in the air as the captain shouted. The soldier fired ; I 
screamed with the voice of a woman when I beheld the spit 
of the flame and the blue wreath of the smoke. 

" O Jesu ! " cried the convict. He turned slowly as though 
to look at the man who had shot him, and fell backward into 
the sea. 

The women behind the line of guard shrieked, and some of 
them fainted. My knees failed me, and I sank down in the 
horror of that moment, clutching at the stanchion of the brass 
rail. Captain Barrett delivered an order swiftly and fiercely, 
and the artned guard came with a hurried tramp to the brass 
rail, the outermost one on the left thrusting me with his foot 
to get me out of the way. Sick and terrified as I was, my wits 
were sufficiently collected to mark an ugly movement among 
the prisoners, an indescribable stir of figures, quick turnings 
of the face and eyes, as though the many-headed beast sniffed 
blood and saw its chance. It might have been that they 
were enraged by the slaying of the maniac ; yet nothing more 
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sinister, nothing more deeply tragic in its suggestions than 
that stir of agitation, those sudden, wild, eager looks and 
movements of the head could be imagined. 

The man had fallen overboard on the weather side of the 
ship. The sailors assembled on the poop rushed to the rail 
when the man reeled and dropped ; they shouted as they 
stood looking ; the captain sped to the grating abaft the 
wheel and gazed astern there, calling to know if anyone saw 
anything of the man. Twenty throats were bawling : some 
saw him, some said he had gone down like lead, some that he 
had been shot through the heart and that there would be noth- 
ing to pick up. Meanwhile the ship was sweeping swiftly and 
smoothly onward ; the white brine spun in sheets past the 
quarters, and the ridged seas of the trade wind beat their 
plumes of snow into showerings of spray against the coppered 
bends of the heeling vessel. The spread of canvas was great ; 
the studding sails were out besides. The seamen would have 
needed a clear deck to bring the ship to the wind, and the 
convicts still stood massed, covered and overawed by the sight 
of the soldiers at the line of the break of the poop, every man 
so grasping his musket as to be ready to take aim at the word 
of command. 

The time was wild with confusion and terror. The sailors 
continued to shout as they looked astern. Some of the chil- 
dren were yelling loudly with fright on the poop ; sharp, harsh 
cries resounded from the main deck, where I saw the doctor 
thrusting in among the convicts, while a few of the men whom 
he had appointed "captains" appeared to be shoving and 
pushing and marshaling the prisoners so as to form them 
into some sort of marching order for the descent of the main 
hatch. 

Captain Sutherland came hastily forward to the rail and 
looked down upon the convicts. He then shouted to his chief 
mate, who was standing near a quarter boat to windward. 

" Send all hands forward, Mr. Bates ; send all hands for- 
ward, sir. There's nothing to be done," and he* motioned 
significantly toward the main deck. 

And indeed until the convicts were all in their quarters 
below nothing was to have been done, for the seamen must 
have gone among them to haul and drag upon certain of the 
gear : at the foot of the mainmast, for example, were belayed 
many ropes all belonging to the vast spread of sail stretching 
on high overhead, and this mast stood within tJ?e barricades. 
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What might have happened had the sailors rushed in among 
the convicts to bring the ship to the wind ? 

Captain Sutherland stood pale and still at the head of the 
poop ladder ; the ship's company were streaming forward 
through the gangway alley, and when I quitted the poop in 
the tail of the procession of women and children the captain, 
the officers, and the line of soldiers, who stood in a posture to 
instantly cover the convicts, alone remained on that deck. 

I stood in the recess along with Frank and some of the 
soldiers' wives, waiting to see what was going to happen 
beyond the barricades. One of the convicts had been killed 
or stunned by the maniac, and lay motionless as a log. The 
sentinel who had shot the man trudged the forecastle with fre- 
quent looks in the direction of the main deck, as though pre- 
pared at any instant for a call to level his piece afresh. The 
women near me jabbered incessantly, and every tongue 
wagged in defense of Murphy, as they called the soldier. 

" Gott verdommich ! " exclaimed Frank, looking at the 
women, "but it vhas murder to shoot a madman." 

" Mind your own business ! " cried one of the women 
angrily. " It's the duty of a soldier to obey orders, and the 
orders of a sentry are to shoot down any convict who gets 
over the barricade and attempts to leave the ship. So there ! " 
she cried spitefully. (I believe she was Murphy's wife.) 
" How was the sentry to know he was mad ? If a soldier don't 
obey orders he stands to be shot himself. So there ! " 

" It vhas murder," said Frank, and, smiting his thigh, he 
cried, " She makes my plood poil." 

" If you calls it murder again," said another of the women, 
" I'll speak to the sergeant and he shall talk to you. You're a 
low German fellow, and no soldiers* wives are not to be 
insulted by the likes of you." 

" So there ! " cried the woman who had spoken first, spitting 
the words at the young fellow. 

Meanwhile sharp orders were being delivered within the 
barricade. I took my chance of being reprimanded from the 
poop, and went a little way along the alley, and saw all the 
convicts still massed, but in motion ; they were descending the 
hatch, but one at a time, for there was room for no more. 
The body of the fellow who had been stunned was held by 
four of the prisoners. The doctor stood alone and apart within 
the inclosure, looking at the men as they swarmed slowly 
toward the main hatch, filtering to their quarters. He was 
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white, but stern and collected. Sometimes he spoke, pointing 
or moving his hand as though to insist on more order. He 
seemed a fearless figure, and though I disliked him, I could 
not but admire him. There were scores, perhaps, among those 
felons who would have made no more of felling and kicking 
out his brains than of dashing an t%% to the deck. 

I did not see Tom, so I went back to the recess, and just 
then an apprentice struck six bells. Ten minutes later every 
convict was below and the main deck clear, but I observed 
that when the guard came off the poop one of the soldiers 
passed through the quarter-deck gate to double the sentry at 
the main hatch, and I heard another tell one of the women, 
as he went below to the barracks, that he was to do duty as 
second sentry at the prison door of the steerage bulkhead. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

SHE LISTENS TO THE CONVERSATION IN THE CABIN. 

All the time I was in the cuddy that day while the captain 
and officers lunched I kept my ears open, supposing that the talk 
would wholly concern the dreadful tragic incident of the morn- 
ing. But no man said a word on the subject. Perhaps they had 
talked it out before they came to the table, or perhaps they 
would not speak of it before me and the other two stewards. 
I was greatly disappointed. I wanted to hear that the sentry 
had exceeded his instructions and was to be severely punished. 
It was horrible that a man should be empowered to shoot 
down a fellow-creature as the sentry shot down the poor, mad 
actor. I had hoped that Captain Sutherland, whose heart 
was a British sailor's, would ask the doctor and the officers 
why a sentry should be instructed to fire at a man for no 
worse crime than scaling the barricade and climbing on to the 
bulwarks of the ship. To kill a man for so behaving might 
be all very well in harbor, where a convict could contrive to 
swim ashore, but what dream of liberty could visit an unhappy 
wretch in mid ocean, unless it were the freedom that death 
provides ? And why should a convict be shot for attempting 
suicide ? Out of mercy, that his blood might be upon the 
head of another instead of on his own ? 

The cool chatter of the officers upon light, frivolous topics 
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filled me with wrath ; I wanted to hear them talk of the shoot- 
ing of the madman. But nothing was said. No reference 
was made to that strange, threatening stir which had been 
visible among the convicts, like the passing of a sudden 
darkness over a waving field of grain. The doctor was very 
stern ; he ate little and talked seldom. Only once did I catch 
the least allusion to that morning's bloody business ; I was 
coming up from the pantry with some glasses when I heard 
Captain Sutherland say : " By the bye, how is the man that 
was knocked down ? " 

" All right again," answered the doctor. 

" He lay like a corpse," said the captain. 

" He was stunned," said the doctor, and then Captain Bar- 
rett spoke, and the subject was changed. 

I went forward that night after dark when my work was 
done, knowing it was Will's watch below, and wishful for a 
chat with him. He lay smoking upon a chest in his cabin, 
and an apprentice swung overhead in a hammock with one 
leg dangling down. I could not converse before that fellow 
up there, though nothing would have been thought had I 
entered and sat down beside Will, for it was gone about that 
he knew me through his father having had mine for a client. 

He saw me by the light of the slush lamp that sootily burnt 
against the bulkhead near the door, nodded, and, filling his 
pipe afresh, lighted it, and lounged out. We leaned against 
the ship's galley to leeward where all was quiet. 

" What have you to tell me about this morning's fearful 
job ? " said I. 

** A sweet experience for you, my honey," said he. ** See 
what's to be learned by stowing one's self away in a convict 
ship." 

" What will they do to the soldier who killed the man ? " 

" Do to him ? Give him a stripe to wear on his arm when 
they get ashore." 

" It was a brutal murder ! " I exclaimed. 

" You say that because your sympathies are below. Duty's 
no murder. The man obeyed orders, and very right orders 
they are. Let me tell you, my daisy, there's a very consider- 
able slice of hell stowed away under hatches in this ship, and 
if it wasn't for the guflfies there'd be such a blaze as *ud make 
you for one wish Stepney were closer aboard than it is." 

" Do you mean to tell me," said I, " that twenty soldiers 
in command of half a man and a puppy can keep two hun- 
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dred and thirty desperate, fearless, crime-hardened ruffians 
under ? " 

" Two hundred and thirty ! That figure counts Butler as 
one of the beauties, eh ? " said he, laughing. " But I answer 
yes ; twenty soldiers can do it, backed, of course, by our 
machinery of bamcades, manholes, and the rest of it, not to 
mention a moral influence that counts more usefully than a 
great gun loaded chockablock with scissors and thumb* 



screws." 



" If those convicts had found a leader to-day," said I, " they 
would have seized the ship." 

He turned his head about in th^ gloom to see if anybody 
was near. 

" Seize the ship ! " he exclaimed with a little snort of con- 
tempt — " with a file of soldiers splendidly placed, ready to fire 
among the devils as fast as they could lead ! With three 
sentries in addition to help ! With officers and a strong crew, 
ready to support the soldiers ! But hang me," said he with a 
change of voice, and peering close into my face to catch a 
sight of me, " if I don't think you're sorry the ship wastCt 
seized." 

"I wish you didn't excuse the diabolical murder. I'd shoot 
that sentry with my own hand for killing a poor unhappy 
madman goaded into insanity, for all you know, by an unjust 
sentence. It might have been Tom. Suppose Tom's heart 
broke and his mind went — ^a soldier would shoot him ! " 

" D'ye know you hiss when you talk ? I used to like your 
spirit, but love is making a tigress of you. You make a fellow 
afraid." 

But I had not come to talk with him to do that. I wanted 
news, and he had none, and I had no idea of scaring and dis- 
gusting the dear lad by causing him to fancy that my sym- 
pathies were with the felons under hatches, when I had a heart 
but for one man only in the whole world. Will was just the sort 
of lad to betray me, that I might not come to harm or harm 
others ; so, after laughing at his likening me to a tigress, I 
talked of Stepney and his father's house near the Tower, and 
in a few minutes the pair of us were happy in old, kind, 
gentle memories. 

He grew a little inquisitive presently, however, and asked 
me some questions. 

" Have you thought of what you mean to do when you 
arrive at Hobart Town ? " 
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" I shall be guided entirely by what is done with Tom," I 
answered. 

'* Shall you settle in Tasmania ? " 

*' Somewhere in that part of the world," I said. " Once a 
convict, always a convict. I know Tom and his proud heart : 
if his innocence could be established on his arrival, and his 
liberty given to him, he'd not return home. He hates Eng- 
land — I'll swear it. And I hate home for his sake." 

** You'll sell your house in Stepney, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, I may do that. There's much I may do. I shall be 
guided by what befalls Tom. I have money enough to estab- 
lish ourselves in comfort. We shall want for nothing in our 
new home." 

** Maybe I shall turn squatter myself," said Will. " There's 
a big thing to be done in wool. But give me New South 
Wales. I wish they had sent Butler there. What's become of 
the Afab Chiefs I wonder ? And does he lose all the money 
he invested in her?" 

" No," said I. 

Here some seamen came and lolled alongside of us ; we 
could talk no more, so I went aft. 

All next day the doctor was full of business. I heard him 
tell the captain at the breakfast table what the routine was to 
be ; at half-past eight prayers and a portion of the Scriptures 
were to be read to the prisoners in divisions, some below, some 
on deck as the weather might permit ; then schools were to be 
formed, but this could not be done until the doctor had 
ascertained the ability of the prisoners to read — he needed 
time to put a book into each man's hand to test him. Every 
school would consist of nine or ten pupils ; schoolmasters 
would be selected from the best educated of the convicts. 
School would be held morning and afternoon ; after supper at 
four o'clock the doctor would regularly deliver a lecture on 
any subject likely to improve and enlighten his hearers. 

You'll suppose he was a busy man. Indeed he had a hun- 
dred things to see to. Besides the schools, the lectures, and 
the like, exercise had to be arranged for, the washing of linen, 
airing of bedding, and so forth. Then there was the hospital 
to visit, troublesome convicts to examine and punish, a journal 
to write up, and I know not what besides. This, the first 
Monday of fine weather and freedom of irons, was spent by 
him in planning the convict routine for the voyage. I col- 
lected from his talk at table that the prisoners were very quiet, 
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and looking forward with interest to the educational work he 
was cutting out for them. He told Captain Sutherland he had 
addressed them below very seriously on the Sunday morning's 
tragic business ; in fact at lunch he spoke out without 
reserve. 

" I was impressed," said he, " by the thoughtful looks of 
many of the unhappy people when I bade them accept the 
death of the poor, miserable man Garth as an awful warning — 
not in respect of discipline, not in respect of the penalty that 
attaches to insubordination, but in regard to their souls' health." 
And then he occupied ten minutes in repeating what he had 
said to the convicts. Lieutenant Chimmo hemmed, and tried 
to break through the dull prosing ; but the doctor loved his 
own eloquence too well to let his companions off a single sen- 
tence that he could recollect. " I believe," said he, " that 
there is some good in that man Barney Aaron, after all. I 
observed that he was very attentive at divine service yester- 
day." 

** But he is not of your persuasion surely ? " said Captain 
Sutherland. 

** He's of the persuasion of them all," answered the doctor. 

" The persuasion that has the devil for high priest, eh, 
Ellice ? " said Captain Barrett. 

** That's so, ' said the doctor. " Barney Aaron is a man I 
should be proud and thankful to bring over. He was a very 
bad lot at home. This ship might not hold all the wretches 
he has tempted and ruined. Yet I seemed to find an expres- 
sion of contrition in the fellow's face, a softening look, as 
though he might not prove so inaccessible as I had feared. 
He asked leave to speak to me before I came up from below 
this morning, and I was gratified to understand that his object 
was to thank me for the remarks I had offered to the prisoners 
on the subject of the sudden appalling death of Garth." 

Captain Barrett burst into one of his great laughs, for which 
he apologized by saying that he was thinking of a story he had 
heard of Barney '. it was not fit to repeat, however. 

" Then, sir," said the doctor sternly, " we'll not trouble you 
for it." 

" Whisper," said the subaltern sidelong to his brother 
officer. 

" Have you given the prize fighter any sort of appointment, 
doctor ? " said Captain Sutherland. 

" Not yet. I have my eye on him. His immense strength 
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will make him useful. He may end as my first captain. Had 
he stood near the madman the poor fellow would now be alive. 
Aaron is perhaps the only man in the ship who could have 
grasped and held him." ^ 

He then talked of his schools ; his head was full of the 
thing. I learnt, through listening, that the admiralty instruc- 
tions provided for the establishment of schools and religious 
teaching. 

After the doctor had made all his arrangements on this Mon- 
day nothing happened of any consequence that I can recall for 
some time. We carried a strong northeast trade wind, and 
we drove along by day and by night with foam sometimes 
lifting to the cathead. There was scarcely need to handle a 
rope so fresh and steady was the trade wind with its wool- 
white clouds scattering like sheep down the sky, and the 
horizon bright and hard and blue in the windy distance. At 
times I caught sight of Tom ; the intervals were wide, and I 
never found an opportunity to breathe so much as a syllable 
of love to him. And this was very well ; it was enough that 
he knew I was on board, and that we were able sometimes to 
see each other. I never attempted to write a second letter : 
the risk of delivering it was too great ; and I was resolved to 
run no risks lest some act that would add nothing to Tom's 
happiness nor mine should betray me and extinguish my hopes, 
nay, slay my chances of reaching Tasmania with him in the 
same ship. 

Sometimes I feared my sex was dimly suspected, but mainly 
my mind was at rest on that score. The persons I was afraid 
of were the two military men and the German steward. The 
idea of my being a woman I am sure never entered the doc- 
tor's mind ; had he entertained the least suspicion he was just 
the man to settle it out of hand by sending me down among 
the soldiers* wives to be examined. And yet, when I peeped 
at myself in one of the long cuddy mirrors, I'd wonder at the 
success of my masquerade. I repeat here that I was a very 
fine figure of a woman ; in none of the points which are admi- 
rable in the equipment of the best shaped of my sex was I lack- 
ing. Yet it is certain that my impersonation was perfect, and 
that if I except the three men I have named there was not a 
man in the ship who, by looks or speech, caused me the least 
anxiety. 

However, to provide against the reasons of my being on 
board becoming^ known should detection of my sex happen 
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unexpectedly, I sought out Will one evening and had a long, 
earnest chat with him. I put it to him thus : 

** You are supposed to know me ; that is to say, you are 
supposed to^know that I am the son of a man who was a cli- 
ent of your father. Suddenly I am discovered to be a girl. 
The captain sends for you, and you are challenged in the 
presence of the doctor. What will you say ? " 

" That's where it is," said he. " Make one false step, and ten 
to one if you're not presently up to your neck." 

He scratched his head and mused, staring at me. I would 
not help him ; I wished to test the quality of his wits in case 
he should be challenged as I have said. After a bit he 
exclaimed : 

" I should disown all knowledge of you." 

" That's good," said I. 

" I'd say you told me your name was Simon Marlowe, and 
that your father was a client of my father's. I should tell no 
lie by owning I believed the story, because you see uncle was 
a client of the dad's. Well," he went on, ** I should tell them 
that now you proved to be a girl you weren't the young fellow 
I took you for, and I should call you a liar and disown all 
knowledge of you." 

" And in saying so you'd be strictly speaking the truth so 
far as Simon Marlowe is concerned," said I, rejoiced to find 
him so ready. ** You'll disown me — you'll call me a liar — 
you'll know nothing whatever about me. That'll be the pro- 
gramme. Will, should you be called upon." 

We stood discussing the matter some time, and then 
separated, but I was mightily glad to have had this talk with 
him ; had he been called upon suddenly, then, without a clear 
idea in his mind, he'd have stammered ,and stumbled, and 
been forced by the keen, stern doctor, backed by the omnip- 
otent authority of the skipper, to make a clean breast of it. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

SHE OVERHEARS TWO SAILORS TALKING. 

For many days we met with very beautiful weather, and 
everyday the sun grew hotter and hotter. The moon enlarged 
and became a full moon, and the prospect of the dark blue 
night with the moon shining higher in the heavens than ever 
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I had seen her shine, and the stars in multitudes of brilliants 
trembling in a very sheet of silver down to the vague, obscure 
line of the horizon, was glorious and wonderful. Often on 
'those fine nights instead of going to bed I'd creep on to the 
forecastle, where nobody walked but the sentry and a seaman 
on the lookout ; there I would overhang the head rail, and 
gaze down at the star-white foam as it spread out with a soft, 
boiling noise from the steady shearing thrust of the cutwater. 
The sea was full of fire, and many strange shapes of dim, 
greenish flame swept past in the black water as I looked. 
The moonlight lay upon the sails, and they rose stirless as 
carvings in marble ; the stars glittered like jewels in the dark 
arches under the sails, and twinkled gemlike along the black 
line of the yards, and danced like the mystic fire of the cor- 
posant beyond the trucks to the swaying of the fragile points 
of masthead. 

Oh, it was at such times as these that I longed for Tom ! 
What happiness, I would think, to have his hand in mine, to 
be standing here at his side, gazing up with him at the moon- 
whitened canvas, or watching the sea fire leaping in sparks 
amid the rushing froth on either hand ! He had talked 
once of my going a voyage with him. He had talked too of 
his carrying me to sea when we were married. I could under- 
stand what I had lost when I stood lonely on that dark fore- 
castle, watching the yearning breasts of canvas leaning from 
the wind, and thinking of the home that was low down behind 
the sea. My heart beat with passion when, on these lovely 
moonlight nights, sweet with the strong blowing of the trade 
wind, I'd think of my dear one locked up in the 'tween decks 
below — imprisoned with the rest of them since half-past six ; 
to emerge from the pestilential atmosphere at daybreak — for 
what ! 

While I thus thought I'd clench my hands in the agony of 
my mind till the nails were driven into the palms of them. 

But everything went along very quietly. Tables were 
knocked together and schools held on deck in the inclosure ; 
that is, a proportion of the schools — there was not room for 
all ; and the convict classes alternated between the 'tween 
decks and the main deck. The doctor speedily found out that 
Tom was one of the best educated of the prisoners, and set 
him to help in teaching the many wretches who knew not their 
alphabet. But it rarely happened, as I have said, that I saw 
Qiy sweetheart ; either I was at work in the cuddy when he 
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was on deck ; or he was below, or the schools broken up, when 
I might have fojjnd leisure to watch him. 

I often speculated upon the histories of the many convicts, 
chose a face, and mused upon it. My conviction, nay, my 
knowledge, that Tom was as innocent as I of the crime for 
wtiich he was being transported, made me think there might 
be others as guiltless as he ; and this sort of fancy or sym- 
pathy often raised a passion of pity in me as I'd stand staring 
at a convict, striving to fetch his life story out of his face, 
though, for all I knew, the man I watched might have been one 
of the very worst scoundrels in the ship. 

What affected me most was the guessing that lots of them 
must have left wives and mothers, children and dear ones 
behind. I had heard the doctor say that not above one out of 
every hundred convicts is returned home, so that unless the 
parents or the wives of the poor miserable felons followed 
them, they would be as completely sundered from home ties 
as though they had been sentenced to the gallows instead of 
to the hulks and transport. My eyes would moisten some- 
times in thus thinking, while I watched a prisoner in some hour 
of leisure, fancying a past for him. Once I saw this : Two 
children belonging to the soldiers had strayed into the gang- 
way alley and were playing there ; I observed a convict, a 
middle-aged man, watching them. A sudden spasm contorted 
his face, he jerked down his hand in a snapping way in some 
instant anguish of memory, as though he cast something from 
him, and turned his head and moved a few paces, then raised 
his cuff to his eye, with a look round afterward to see if he was 
noticed. 

One evening I went forward, meaning to get upon the fore- 
castle to breathe the air. It was hot in the recess ; some 
women were seated round the booby hatch, and the noise of 
the children vexed the mood- 1 was then in. It was toward 
the close of the second dog watch, and dark ; I saw some 
figures on the forecastle, and learnt by the voices that Mr. 
Stiles, Mr. Balls, and the sailmaker were of them ; therefore 
that I might be private, meaning to breathe in solitude upon 
the forecastle later on, I went round to the lee side of the 
galley, the door of which was closed, and stood there, looking 
at the dark sea above the line of the bulwark rail, for the ship 
was heeling over somewhat sharply this night. 

Though the noise of the pouring and foaming brine rose 
shrill and strong, other sounds were very plainly to be heard ; 
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for instance, I often caught what they said upon the forecastle, 
though the speakers were at a distance. The main deck was 
empty ; a few figures moved about the poop. Presently tw© 
sailors stationed themselves against the foremost end of the 
galley, round the corner, so to say, facing the lofty pillar of the 
foremast. I smelt the fumes of their coarse tobacco. They 
could not see me nor I them ; but what they said was as dis- 
tinct as though they stood alongside of me, spite of their 
speaking in subdued voices. I knew not who they were, but 
guessed them to be two forecastle hands. 

" I had a yarn along with Bob this morning/' said one of 
them. " Them gallus sentries are made up of eyes. Fust 
time I've been able to speak to him." 

" What's he lagged for ? " said the other man. 

" Buzzlement. I knew it 'ud happen. He growed too con- 
fident and was ate up with pride. He might be helping him- 
self now, theayters and dancin* kens often as you like, lush to 
swim in, and quids for his piece. But the gallus fool must 
grow greedy ; he takes too big a handful, and now he's out- 
ward bound. But twelve bob a week and find himself ! A 
covey with Bob's tastes too, mind ye, and one of your gallus 
highfliers to rig out. But he says he aint sorry it's over. He 
never felt comfortable. His piece was always a-scolding, and 
threatened to split if the swag worn't forthcoming, and damn 
her she stumped him, after all, for split she did, but not afore 
she'd got another cully in tow, unbeknown to Bob, you take 
your oath." 

" I heard Micky Vokins," said the other, " a-telling Bill 
Flanders that he squeeged in a yarn with his old chum when 
they was washing down. They scrubbed side by side. 
Micky says the old chum's glad to be going abroad. The 
shore work took it out of him, but the hulk gave satisfaction. 
The feeding was beef, soup, mutton, spuds, bread, porridge, 
and treacle. I recollect the boiling. If a man's sick they put 
him on sheep's head, eggs, soft puddens, tea, and butter, 
along with brandy and wine, which they sarve out by the 
bounce. Is that sailors' fare ? Strike my eyes if it aint good 
enough to go into irons for ! " 

** There's only one sailor man among 'em, Bob was a-say- 
ing," said the first sailor. 

'* Who's he ? " 

** Didn't hear his name. Lagged for scuttling a wessel. 
Gallus good job if the old man tried it on with this ship. 
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Everything's blooming wrong. All the work comes upon a 
few ; what's good goes below, what's stinking sent forward. 
Well, I never shipped expecting to see Bob, and I'm game to 
swap places if they'll consent. Look what's done for 'em ! 
Prayer meetings, eddication up to the knocker, a doctor to 
physic 'em ! If a man growls he's spoken to as a man. Onq 
of the convicts complained to the doctor of the cooking ; the 
gent sniffed and tasted, said the man was right, and wigged 
the gallus cook. Let e'er a one of us lay aft and what's 
a-going to happen ? " 

The conversation was at this point interrupted by the 
second sailor beginning to sneeze. He sneezed at least 
twenty times with a great, roaring noise. Mr. Balls came to 
the edge of the forecastle and cried down : " Withered if 
there aint a grampus jumped aboard ! " The fit of sneezing 
passed and the fellow lighted his pipe afresh, and the men 
resumed their conversation. 

" It's gallus queer," said the first speaker, " that there 
should be only one sailor among 'em.*' 

** One navigator, perhaps," said the other. 

" Well, that may be. I wish they was all ship's captains for 
my part — skippers and mates. I'm gallus glad whenever I 
hear a skipper's lagged. But they're too leary, bully. Ha ! 
ha ! They knows how to keep to wind'ard, scrape and go as 
it often is." 

" What's the covies made up of ? " said the second speaker. 

" I asked Bob that. All sorts, says he. One's a parson " 
— here both sailors laughed loudly — "a harbor missionary, 
lagged for fishing through the slit in the mission box." Both 
men laughed loudly again. " You'll know him, matey, by 
singling out the cove as carries his hands as though he wore 
long thread gloves. Bob told me to twig him by that." 

" Only one sea captain ? " said the second speaker." It 
must be the next ship that's a-bringing of them out, I allow." 

Eight bells at this moment were struck ; the boatswain 
sent some thrilling message through the ship with his pipe ; 
and, unwilling that the two speakers should know that I had 
been a listener, I went softly round the galley and made my 
way aft. 

The reference to Tom in this conversation had struck me 
as strange. The men undoubtedly meant Tom when they 
spoke of one of the convicts as the only sea captain among 
the prisoners. How should that be known ? The doctor was 
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doubtless acquainted with the felons' antecedents, but he 
never talked and rarely answered questions. The convicts, 
then, had made the discovery among themselves ; this I thought 
extraordinary. Tom might have admitted his calling to the 
fellows who shared his sleeping berth, to the prisoners who 
formed the mess he was in ; but how should it be known to 
two hundred and twenty-nine convicts that the two hundred 
and thirtieth was the only sea captain among them ? Perhaps 
I mistook ; a few had learnt Tom's calling, and one of those 
few had talked with the sailor whose conversation with his 
mate I had listened to. 

I did not give the matter much thought ; I should have 
given it much less thought had not Tom been the man the 
sailors referred to. That some of the sailors should have 
found friends among the prisoners was quite in keeping with 
the looks of a few of the crew. I had often thought that were 
the forecastle hands to shift clothes with the malefactors they 
would make wickeder looking convicts than the bulk of the 
prisoners. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

SHE IS ALARMED BY WHAT IS SAID BY THE OFFICERS. 

The convict ship Childe Harold drove steadily down the 
North Atlantic with the trade wind, and then, losing those 
prosperous gales something north of the equator, crept 
stealthily through a wide, white, gleaming zone of calms, 
blurred with fainting cat's-paws as a mirror is dimmed by the 
breath. No incident of any sort broke the profound monot- 
ony of the routine of shipboard life. Captain Barrett and the 
subaltern killed the time by firing at a mark with pistols, by 
cards, chess, deck quoits, fishing for sharks, and the like. 
Their duties were very trifling. The sergeant of the guard 
seemed to do all the work. The discipline of the sea had the 
regularity of the tick of a clock. Sights were punctually 
taken, the log hove, the watch relieved — so it went on. The 
crew came and went to the sound of Balls' pipe or to the 
warning voice of the officer of the watch. 

I was now looking very close into the sea life, and was of 
opinion that it was a sickening, tedious calling. The atmos- 
phere of romance which had colored my early thoughts of it, 
got from my father's and his friends' merry or wild or excit- 
ing yarns, had perished out of my mind long before we were 
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up with the equator, as the term is. The captain was bur- 
dened with enormous responsibilities ; the safety of a large, 
valuable ship freighted with human lives was dependent upon 
him ; and his pay was perhaps less than the wages of the 
head waiter of a city tavern. The mates were at the mercy 
of the captain, who could break them if he chose, send them 
forward to do common sailors' work, and ruin them. They 
lived without friendship ; one was superior to the other and 
would not speak ; the captain addressed them only on matters 
of ship work, and talked familiarly with nobody but the doctor 
and military officers. There were three mates ; two of them 
led lives as lonely as the ship's figurehead; the third, who 
was a person of no consequence, would carry his pipe into the 
boatswain's or apprentices' berth, and so kill time for himself. 

I had not guessed that this was the life of the deep when 
I used to listen to the ocean talk of my father's friends at 
Stepney, or view the ships in the Thames, and create a fairy 
sea with rich skies and spicy breezes for them to sail over. 
'It was my acquaintance, however, with the forecastle side of 
the life that completely ruined my idealism. I could not 
wonder that sailors should be the mutinous and growling dogs 
they are represented when I peeped into the forecastle and 
smelt the smells, and blinked at the gloom, and beheld the 
damp and the dirt, the half-clad figures of men who had 
shipped without a shift of clothes, and w^hose wage would not 
bring them within hail of the slop chest ; when I saw the 
lumps of green pork or blue and iron beef carried from the 
galley into the forecastle along with the shish-thick pea soup 
or the dingy, bolster-hard duff, at which any famished mongrel 
of the London streets might hiccough. 

"Is it the same everywhere at sea ? " I once asked Will. 

" No," he answered ; " the crew are well fed and well treated 
aboard of us — comparatively speaking," he added, with a grin. 

** * And do you like the life ? ' said I. 

* The country must have sailors, young woman.* 
* I would rather be a convict/ said I. 
' Yet it was not always thus, you know, 

My pretty Mary Jane,' " 

he exclaimed, singing. " When Butler was a sailor you nailed 
your heart to the foremast ; now he's a convict you want to 
clank it through life, eh ? " 

" It was not always thus, Mary Jane, because I had never 
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been to sea. I read in books and listened to talk and painted 
on clouds. Now I am at sea. I have watched the life, and 
swear that I would rather take a convict's discipline along 
with a convict's chances than be a foremast hand." 

My work was light, and this was a wonderful mercy, seeing 
that I had been made a cuddy servant without anybody know- 
ing I was a girl. I washed glasses, fetched and carried 
dishes, cleaned knives and plate, and so on ; this was no more 
than housemaid's work, down even to the scrubbing of the 
deck, which was the same as washing the floor of a room. 
Added to this I slept alone in a comfortable cabin, and had all 
such conveniences as a young woman who masquerades as a 
boy could need. 

1 was nearly of Will's height and his clothes fitted me, and 
when the weather grew very hot I wore his flannel shirts, serge 
jacket buttoned up to conceal my figure, and white drill 
trousers. I also got him to buy me a new grass hat from one 
of the sailors, and thus attired I looked the smartest, sauciest 
young fellow that ever stepped the decks of a ship. The 
captain and mates knew how I came by the clothes I wore, 
and asked no questions. 

The Woolwich apparel remained in the upper bunk ; long 
before this I had opened it and inspected the contents and 
found every article as I had packed it. It was a very large 
bundle ; it contained my hat and bodice and skirt, and the 
under linen and shoes I had removed when I dressed myself 
as a boy. 

Meaawhile the doctor was highly satisfied with the progress 
the convict school classes were making. He would come to 
the table and rub his hands, and declare with one of his grave 
smiles that since such and such a date So-and-So — and here 
perhaps he would give the initials of a convict, or quote several 
examples by their initials only — had got the Lord's prayer by 
heart, and was beginning to pronounce words of two and even 
three syllables. I am sure he was a benevolent, good, pious 
man, but repulsive to my sympathies by sternness and official- 
ism, and perhaps by the thought that Tom was under him, in 
his power, of no more account than the rest of the prisoners, 
many of whom were being transported for vile and some for 
diabolical crimes. 

I'd keep my ears open to hear if he spoke of Tom ; but he 
never uttered my sweetheart's name, nor indicated him by any 
fashion of his own. Strange to relate, one of his favorites was 
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now the prize fighter, Barney Aaron. It puzzled me to 
imagine by what acts this man Aaron had succeeded in gaining 
the doctor's good opinion and confidence. Certainly during 
service no man was so attentive as the prize fighter. I see him 
now with his head slightly on one side, his eyes fixed upon the 
doctor, an expression of half complacent admiration on him as 
though what he heard was not only doing him good, but amaz- 
ing him with the beauty and eloquence with which it was 
delivered. Then I gathered that Barney was very zealous in 
the school work. I remember the doctor telling Captain Bar- 
rett that the tears stood in the prize fighter's eyes while he 
expressed his gratitude for the opportunities provided by the 
discipline of the convict ship for improving his understanding, 
and qualifying him to think and reason as a rational respon- 
sible being. Captain Barrett looked silently at the doctor 
through his eyeglass, but immediately the doctor had quitted 
the table the captain turned to Lieutenant Chimmo and spoke 
in a low voice, and then they both laughed wildly ; indeed the 
subaltern beat upon the table as though he would suffocate. 

I remember again one afternoon that I was sent with a tray 
of seltzer and glasses to the poop. The commander of the 
ship was seated in company with the doctor and the two mili- 
tary men. An awning was stretched overhead, and its shadow 
was pleasant with the breath of a small breeze off the beam, 
and it danced with a strange pulsing of lights from the dia- 
mond twinkling of the brilliant blue sea. 

We had by this time crossed the equator ; I believe our 
latitude was about 3^ S. Sentries paced the fore part of the 
poop as usual ; the sentry forward sheltered himself in the 
gloom of a corner of sail ; a few convicts were lounging in a 
lifeless manner betwixt the barricades. Tom was one of those 
convicts. He sat at the foot of the mainmast, in the shadow 
of it, with his elbows on his knees, his brows betwixt his 
clenched fists, his head hanging down, his eyes rooted to the 
deck, his whole posture extraordinary with its suggestion of 
that sort of grief which turns a man into stone. 

Captain Sutherland and the others sat near the foremost 
skylight that stood but a short distance from the break of the 
poop. The captain told me to put the tray down on the sky- 
light, and fetch a bottle of brandy. I returned with the 
brandy and a corkscrew when, just as I was about to draw the 
cork, the doctor lifted his hand, and with an odd, pleased look, 
bade me stand still and make no noise. Then it was that I 
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heard a sound of singing ; tlie melody was a hymn, but I can- 
not give it a name. I have since believed it was the air of a 
well-known hymn sung to words which were written by some 
convict converted into an honest man by the doctor during a 
previous voyage. 

I judged by the volume of sound that about ten men sang. 
They sat under the hatch where the gratings made a frame like 
a birdcage, otherwise we should not have heard them. They 
sang well, in good time, and one deep voice was noticeable for 
its manner of working into the singing in a harmonizing way, 
as though the fellow knew music. 

Captain Barrett asked a question. 

" Hush, I beg of you," said the doctor with a face of grave 
satisfaction. 

No one could have listened to the voice of the finest Italian 
opera singer of the day with more relish and ardent attention 
than the doctor to the chanting of the convicts. 

The singing ceased ; I stood at a little distance with the 
brandy and the corkscrew, waiting to be told to draw the cork. 

"Whose was that deep voice ? " said Captain Barrett. 

" Barney Aaron's," answered the doctor. 

" Was it a Christian hymn they sung ? " asked Captain Barrett. 

" Certainly," responded the doctor. " Do you suppose that I 
would allow any other sort of hymn to be sung in this ship ? " 

" What's Barney's creed ? " said the subalteran. 

" He's coming right," answered the doctor severely, and 
then turning to Captain Sutherland he exclaimed : " I know 
you take an interest in these matters ; you will be gratified to 
learn that Aaron expressed a wish yesterday to be received 
into our Church." 

" Indeed ! " said Captain Sutherland. 

** That could only be done by a bishop or a clergyman, I 
suppose ? " said the subaltern. 

The doctor, without answering, left the poop, walked to the 
main hatch, and addressed some words to the men at the 
bottom of it. 

" What's your opinion of Barney's conversion ? " said Cap- 
tain Sutherland to Captain Barrett. 

" My opinion is," answered the other, " that I shall give 
instructions for the sentries to keep an extra sharp eye upon 
him." 

" Now the hymn's over suppose we get that cork drawn," 
said the subaltern. 
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I Started on the captain of the ship turning to look at me. 
My eyes had been fastened upon Tom, who, on the doctoi* 
approaching the hatchway, had risen and gone to the rail and 
stood there looking out to sea. The convicts came up in 
divisions to breathe the air ; it was so burning hot that the 
doctor had stopped the walking exercise. Tom's division 
happened to be up, and my eyes were rooted to his pale face 
as he stood looking over the rail into the dim blue distance, 
when I was startled by Captain Sutherland turning upon me. 

" Draw that cork," said he ; "I had forgotten you." And 
he said to Lieutenant Chimmo, but he did not mean that I 
should hear him, " Do you observe that this lad is always at 
one's elbow when the convicts are under discussion ? " 

This speech brought some color into my face ; I was sensi- 
ble that I blushed, and was deeply vexed that I did so. Alh 
three watched me draw the cork out of the brandy bottle. I 
poured brandy into the tumblers, and filled them up with foam- 
ing seltzer, and handed the draughts to the gentlemen. Cap- 
tain Barrett looked me hard in the face when I handed him 
his tumbler. My fears made me find detection in his stare. 
I thought to myself in my heart, This man has found out that 
I am a woman ! 

I went toward the companion hatch to re-enter the cuddy. 
Lieutenant Chimmo said loudly, as though indifferent whether 
I heard or not : " What a devilish good-looking chap he is. 
He blushes like a girl.'* 

" There's a mystery about the youngster," said Captain 
Barrett. ** He puzzles me." 

I did not catch what the captain let fall, but feeling alarmed, 
and eager to know if more was said, I ran hastily down the 
companion steps and posted myself under the foremost 
skylight. 

** What makes you think so ? " I heard Lieutenant Chimmo 
say. 

" He seems too stoutly built for a lad," answered Captain 
Barrett. 

" I've met with young fellows more girlish looking than that 
lad," exclaimed Captain Sutherland. " The apprentice John- 
stone, I understand, knows all about him. Johnstone is of a 
respectable stock. His father is a solicitor near the Tower ; 
I've never done business with him, but he has helped many a 
poor gentleman of the jacket out of difficulties." 

The subaltern spoke of several effeminate officers whom he 
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had met with in various places. He mentioned one Captain 
Dawson, whom he said was called Pretty Polly. He wore his 
hair parted down the middle ; it was a rich auburn, and 
waved, and the fellows of his regiment tried to persuade him 
to let it grow to see to what length it would descend. He 
had no hair except eyebrows and eyelashes upon his face ; his 
complexion was amazingly delicate, much more so than young 
Marlowe's ; he blushed readily, his voice was a contralto, and 
when he sang you thought you were listening to a woman. 

This reminded Captain Barrett of a girlish looking cornet 
named Sheridan ; then Captain Sutherland furnished an in- 
stance of a singularly effeminate second mate ; after which, amid 
frequent sippings of brandy and seltzer, and puffing of paper 
cigars, the conversation went again to Barney Aaron, thence 
to other matters ; whereupon, satisfied that they had done with 
the topic of girlish looking boys, I went to the pantry, breath- 
ing a little more freely, though still somewhat uneasy, for I 
was afraid of the meaning I had found in the stare that 
Captain Barrett had regarded me with. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

SHE CONVERSES WITH HER SWEETHEART. 

The utmost I dared hope was that my sex would remain 
concealed until we had rounded the Cape of Good Hope. 
When once our ship had entered the great Southern Ocean 
there would be no more land to touch at until Hobart Town 
was reached. Often at home, while thinking of Tom and 
resolving to follow him, had I studied the map of the world — 
or rather those portions of the globe which a ship traversed in 
her passage from the Thames to Tasmania ; and I knew that 
there was no land betwixt Agulhas and the great New Holland 
continent saving two little islands, one called St. Paul's and 
the other Amsterdam Island, the latter of which it was then 
customary (I had read or been told) for ships to sight to 
verify their reckonings. But it was a desert island, not such 
an island as the doctor would set me ashore on ; so that after 
we should round the Cape I had no fear of being landed ; 
nor was it very conceivable that the doctor, however suspi- 
cious he might prove, would think it needful to transship me 
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should an opportunity occur, seeing that our destination would 
not then be very remote, with the proper machinery for inquiry 
should the doctor or Captain Sutherland think proper to 
charge me. 

I was relieved, however, by finding that during the remainder 
of that day Captain Barrett took no further notice of me. 
The heat was very great. The doctor said it was like a 
furnace in the 'tween decks, and that some of the convicts who 
were sick in the hospital were suffering fearfully. The heels 
of three or four windsails penetrated the hatches, but the air 
blew small and fiery hot, and the gushing of it down those 
canvas pipes made no sensible difference in the fever of the 
atmosphere of the 'tween decks, filled with the breath and the 
heat of the bodies of the two hundred and thirty convicts. 

At dinner in the cuddy, on the afternoon of the third day, 
dating from that incident of the singing of the hymn in the 
hatch, the captain spoke of a partial eclipse of the moon that 
was to happen that evening at about nine o'clock. I stood 
behind the captain's chair when this was said, for I must tell 
you that I now regularly waited at table, though Frank was 
above me, and I had to xlo work which Mr. Stiles would not 
have put the young German to. 

The doctor lifted his head from the soup plate which he 
overhung, and exclaimed : ** A partial eclipse of the moon ? 
That will be an interesting sight." 

Captain Barrett and the subaltern asked several questions 
about this eclipse ; the conversation flowed on ; I fetched a 
second or third course from the galley, and while the captain 
carved, the doctor, looking at him, said, " I have a great mind 
to allow the convicts in divisions to witness this eclipse. The 
spectacle might produce a very salutary effect upon the minds 
of many. The loneliness of the ocean — the sight of the 
familiar face of the moon being slowly darkened — it will pro- 
vide me with a fine subject for our address to-morrow ; and 
the prisoners will be more likely to benefit from my discourse 
by having beheld the eclipse. You are sure, sir, that the hour 
is nine ? " 

•** About nine. I will presently let you know for certain," 
answered the captain. 

" We should require the guard drawn up on the poop," said 
the doctor. 

** Give your orders, Ellice," said Captain Barrett. 

" The soldiers and women will enjoy the sight," said the 
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doctor. " It is insufferably hot in the prison. These occa- 
sional indulgences often do much good." 

" How long does the eclipse last ? " asked the subaltern. 

" I believe the disk is less than a quarter obscured," replied 
the captain. 

" That should give time for each division to take a peep," 
exclaimed Captain Barrett. 

Here I was sent into the pantry and lost what followed. I 
gathered, however, on my return from what the doctor and the 
others let fall that the matter was settled, and that the convicts 
in divisions, the guard being under arms on the poop, were to 
be brought up on deck to view the partial eclipse of the moon. 

Dinner was over in the cuddy. by seven. The captain and 
military officers went on to the poop to smoke, and I carried 
coffee to them, while Frank waited upon Mr. Bates and his 
brother mate. The doctor, who did not smoke, and who drank 
his wine well watered, descended the booby hatch to acquaint 
the prisoners with his intentions and to make the necessary 
arrangements. It was a true tropic night, splendid and 
silent ; often do I recall that night, and always with a biting 
sense of the blindness of the human mind, of our incapacity 
to see one minute ahead of us. The moon at this hour was 
rising, and the lunar dawn lay in a streak of dim red along 
the eastern seaboard. I do not remember the hour ; it was 
not yet eight bells. In the west was a fast waning flush, for we 
floated in a part of the ocean where the night crosses the sea 
in a stride. Not a breath of air ! The waters stretched flat 
as a surface of polished ebony, and only at intervals there ran 
a sighing sort of movement through the sea, which sent a deli- 
cate stir through the canvas, and set the dew raining from 
aloft in little pattering showers. In the south there was much 
lightning ; the leap of the violet sparks flashed up the battle- 
ments and ragged brows of a mass of electric cloud. The 
water reflected the play, and sometimes a little note of distant 
thunder came humming across the glass-smooth ^surface. 
Elsewhere, under the brightest of the stars, hung tremulous 
wakes of silver fire. 

Even now, early as it was, the mighty shadow of the ocean 
night was majestic and awful with the wild, flashful coloring 
of lightning in the south, and the dust-like multitude of stars 
over the three glooming spires of our ship, and the rising moon, 
rusty red and imperfect, and distorted as though lifting 
heavily through some noxious belt of African river vapor. 
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What I saw, however, was quickly embraced by my sight ; 
having put the gentlemen's coffee upon the skylight I durst 
not linger. 

The steward found me plenty to do till a quarter before 
nine. I then went to my cabin to refresh myself with a wash. 
When I came into the cuddy again I found the lamps turned 
down and heard a sound of many feet in motion. I stepped 
into the recess and found nobody there. I walked a little way 
forward along the gangway alley, and looking up at the poop 
saw the guard drawn in a line near the rail ; the awning was 
furled, and the moonlight sparkled on their firearms, arid the 
bayonets glanced as the lightning leaped in the south. 

A division of convicts was in the inclosure, standing in 
dusky groups, and at every man's feet stretched his shadow, 
with scarcely a move of the clean black line of it so repose- 
fully did the ship sleep. I saw a crowd of seamen on the fore- 
castle, and heard women's voices, and guessed that the wives 
had gone forward to view the eclipse. 

The moon was now bright ; you could distinguish faces by 
her beam. I went slowly along the gangway alley, looking hard 
at the prisoners, and when about midway I saw a man stand- 
ing alone with his arms folded and his eyes fixed on the moon. 
It was Tom. I stopped. I must tell you that this fore-and-aft 
barricade, which was designed as a convenience more than as 
a prison barrier, was not above five feet high, and formed of 
strong wooden rails, sufficiently wide apart to disclose the 
figure, I coughed, and then Tom saw me. 

I advanced very slowly in the direction of the forecastle and 
then came to a stand and seemed to look at the moon, and 
when I warily turned my eyes upon the inclosure I observed 
that Tom had advanced as I had and was abreast of me, though 
he had drawn nearer to the fore-and-aft barricade. My heart 
beat quick, for if I could speak to him now it would be the 
first time since that day when I had whispered as I passed, and 
when he had discovered that I was on board. 

I walked a little way further ; this carried me out of sight 
of the poop unless anyone should come to the head of the port 
poop ladder and stare along the alley. The yards were braced 
forward, and the corner of the foresail lay between me and the 
moon, and plunged that part of the deck where I again halted 
in shadow. I saw that Tom had walked with me on the other 
side of the barricade, and when 1 stopped he stopped too, so 
close that had he sighed I should have heard him. The 
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shadow that was upon me was upon him, and stretched athwart 
the deck, darkening the two galleys and the great mass of the 
longboat ; but under the yawn of the foresail the forecastle 
whitened out in the light with the silvered figures of many 
persons upon it, and beyond hung the jibs, falling like streaks 
of snow to the bowsprit and jibbooms. Outside the shadow 
in the inclosure the moonshine lay like frost upon the planks, 
and the shapes of the convicts in their pale apparel showed 
like 'figures in yellow wood ; they moved or stood in groups ; 
here and there was a lonely figure. The nearest group to 
where I had come to a stand was at a distance of about twenty 
paces, close against the fore-and-aft barricades. The yet dis- 
tant lightning flashed upon the canvas, and high as the royals 
which crowned the towering fabric of cloths the sails flashed 
and faded in the electric play as though to the revolution of 
some gigantic violet-tinted lantern. 

I kept my back upon Tom, and seemed to be looking up- 
ward at the sky ; he stood with his right side toward me 
gazing aft, as though he heeded me not. We spoke swiftly 
under our breath. 

" How is it with you, Tom ? " 

" This coolness, and freshness, and moonlight — it is heaven 
after the hell below. My brave heart, my beloved girl, how is 
it with you ? " 

" Well ; I am happy. I am with you. Our time is coming. 
In our new home all this will be no more than a horrid 
dream." 

" A dream ! " said he, with fierceness in his whisper. " It 
is no dream to be ruined and to have one's heart broken. 
They have made a devil of me. I am no longer fit for you. 
You don't know my heart." 

" Whatever you are, I am. If they have made you a devil, 
I will be a devil too. I am yours and one with you, and live for 
nothing but for you. Ask me to set this ship on fire to-night, 
and I'll do it." 

" Aye, yours is the true woman's spirit. I have no right to 
such a love. It is too noble for a wretch. Don't let them 
ruin two lives. Curse them ! See what they have made of 
me ! I would to God you were not here." 

" O Tom ! " 

" Aye, but to see you dragging the dirty burden of the cuddy 
along the deck — to think of my proud and beautiful girl 
masquerading as a boy — ordered about by wretches who 
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would be glad to clean her doorsteps and windows at home — 
and for a convict ! But you know I am innocent." 
• " Whisper softly," said I, marking a note of bitter temper, a 
tone as of ferocity in his speech ; it hissed in his feverishly 
rapid whispers, and seemed as a revelation to me of a change of 
nature. " Do not gesticulate. The sentry at the head of the 
poop ladder seems to be watching us. I have settled it 
thus : on our arrival I will take steps to qualify as a landholder 
and you shall come to me. Leave me to act and keep up 
your heart, and do not say you wish I was not here." 

" This ship will never arrive," said he. 

" Why do you say that ? " I whispered, turning to look at 
him, and then giving him my back again. 

" That's what I mean by wishing to God you were not 
here," he answered, whispering passionately, as though he 
could not contain himself. " This ship will never arrive. I 
c )uld save her, and I could save life, by a word. If I thought 
you were in danger — but not with me — not with me ! Aaron 
and others have taken their oaths upon it, and they cannot 
do without me. They don't know that you are a girl — they 
must not know it ; you are my dear friend, and that is enough, 
and they believe you to be friendly toward them and would 
help them if you could. They'll not harm you. I'd strangle 
myself sooner than utter a word that should save this ship. 
I'm here for a crime I never committed. They have made a 
devil of me. I'll take no active part — I'll have no blood upon 
my head — but I'll help them in the way they want when they 
call upon me." 

" What can I do ? " 

" Nothing but wait." 
." I'd give my life to free you." 

" Oh, your devotion breaks my heart. I was worthy of it 



once." 



" When is this thing to happen ? " 

" The ship will be in the hands of the convicts to-morrow." 

I fetched a deep breath and turned cold. 

" And Will— and Will, Tom ? " I said in a whisper that 
shuddered with the icy fit. 

" I have stipulated for Will — they'll not hurt him." 

** How will they be able to do it ? " 

" Some of the crew are with them. For three weeks this 
has been secretly working out. I'm the only navigator among 
the convicts, and they depend on me." He added after a pause, 
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during which my breath came and went hysterically, " If you 
fear for yourself or for Will, if you think this thing should not 
be done — for it will be attempted, and if it is attempted it will 
be done — go to the captain of the ship, tell him that the con- 
victs, backed by a portion of his crew, have planned to seize 
the vessel, and that to save her the sentries must be doubled 
throughout, no convicts allowed on deck, no messmen to pass 
the main-hatch sentry, the prison victuals to be passed through 
the door of the steerage bulkhead by the soldiers, mates, and 
trustworthy petty officers of the ship." 

" Why should I tell him this ? " 

He was silent. 

" Sooner than speak I would fling myself into the sea." 

** It will be a bloody business." 

" But if it gives you your liberty ! " 

" They have driven me to it ! " he cried, raising his voice, 
and he stamped on the deck in the passion of the minute. 

" Gangway there ! " shouted the forecastle sentry. " What 
are you doing at that barricade ? Come out of it." 

I instantly walked forward, and while I walked I heard the 
voice of the doctor on the poop : 

" Let the people fall in. Let the captains rank them on the 
starboard side where they'll get a good view." 

I went up the forecastle ladder, at the head of which stood 
the sentry. He was the husband of the pretty young woman 
— the Dick who had been on duty when I visited the barracks. 

" Is it you ? " said he. " You mustn't get yarning with the 
convicts. It's against the orders." 

" Yarning ! " said I. " If a prisoner wishes me good-night, 
and asks me questions about the moon, I may stop to be civil 
I hope ? " 

" It's against the orders," said he, and with a swing of his 
figure he resumed his walk. 

The greater part of the crowd on the forecastle stood in the 
bows or head of the ship. The whole of the crew were assem- 
bled ; the soldiers* wives, some of them holding children by the 
hands, swelled the crowd. I stepped to a part of the fore- 
castle rail where the deck was vacant, and looked out to sea. 
The hush on the ocean this side the storm was unutterably 
deep, and the distant tempest did not vex it, though the great 
masses of vapor had risen considerably, and the lightning was 
running all over the breast of it in rills of fire, and the thunder 
boomed along the level plain of sea as though some leviathan 
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mermen or Titans of the brine were playing at bowls upon the 
horizon. 

I looked up at the moon, and beheld the shadow of the 
earth touching the crystal edge of the satellite like a ring of 
smoke. The reflection flowed gloriously under the luminary 
in a spreading wake of greenish silver, whose hither extremity 
trembled to the vessel's side. The convict ship, sleeping upon 
the dark and breathless surface of the water, her white sails 
gently fanning at long intervals to a delicate motion of the 
hull ; the dark figures of the convicts grouped in a mass on 
one side of the main deck, their faces pale in the night beam 
as they gazed at the moon ; the crowd of seamen and women 
talking in subdued voices in the bows of the ship, where be- 
yond them soared the jibs, floating like gossamer in the moon- 
light from the mastheads ; the dark ocean stretching stirless 
and silent into the north, star-studded ; while southward it 
was lighted up by the distant sun-bright and violet flames of 
the electric clouds ; the face of the cold silver moon with the 
shadow of the earth painted in a corner of her — this was a 
scene so rich in poetry, so vital besides, with a strange, bitter, 
human significance, that at any other time I would have 
abandoned my whole spirit to it and lost myself in con- 
templation. 

But I could think of nothing but my conversation with 
Tom, the change my quick ear had detected in his nature, his 
assurance to me that I did not know his heart, above all, his 
statement that before to-morrow night the ship would be in 
possession of the convicts. I believed him, but I could not 
realize his meaning. Yet I remembered very well that con- 
versation I had overheard between the two sailors who talked 
of the convicts knowing that Tom — I guessed they meant 
Tom — was the only navigator among the prisoners. 

I tried to settle my spirits, but my heart flung a fever into 
my blood, and I longed to laugh out, to cry out, to run about. 
As the shadow deepened upon the moon the crowd upon the 
forecastle fell silent. I looked over the side into the dark 
water, and beheld a fish-shaped phantom of phosphorus sliding 
slowly along close under the surface ; there was a little bub- 
bling of fire about the center of this strange shape where the 
fin of it projected. I knew what it was, yet glanced but once 
or twice only without curiosity, and went on thinking. 

Would they spare my cousin Will ? Would they spare me ? 
How could Tom be sure? The liberation of the convicts 
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would be like the disgorging of hell ; how could Tom foretell 
what would follow the demons* seizure of the ship ? But I 
cared not ; let Tom but gain his liberty and it mattered noth- 
ing to me what followed, though my own life should be for- 
feited. By the magic of sympathy the change that I had 
noticed in him was working in me ; I felt as though a devil 
had entered into me even as Tom had whispered that they had 
driven him to it, that injustice and labor and punishment, 
maddening to an innocent heart, had made a devil of him. 

I was in the way of the walk of the forecastle sentry, that is 
to say, at the extremity of it, and twice he halted at my side to 
look at the moon, but never spoke. I heard the doctor talking 
to the prisoners ; he addressed them from over the rail of the 
poop, and no doubt made the most of this solemn occasion of 
eclipse and the terror of the gathering storm and the mighty 
scene of loneliness in whose heart the great ship slumbered. 

I was forced to the quarter-deck presently by a ridiculous 
argument between the boatswain and the cook. The cook 
declared that it had long ago been proved the earth was flat, 
therefore as that corner of shadow upon the moon was round 
it could not be cast by the earth. Mr. Balls, with a loud, 
hoarse laugh, exclaimed that those who believed the earth to 
be flat were misled by the shape of their own heads. 

" Not that I'm a-going to argue," said he, " that that there 
shadder's the earth's. For the matter of that who's going to 
say it's a shadder at all ? The moon has a hatmosphere, I 
suppose, and why shouldn't its hatmosphere be shaped as 
ourn is, with mucky thicknesses like to what's blazing away 
yonder ? Who's a-going to prove to me that that there shadder, 
instead of an eclipse, as they calls it, aint a storrum ? " 

I walked aft and sat upon the coamings of the booby hatch, 
where I was alone. A fresh division of convicts had been 
brought up, and the doctor stood over my head haranguing 
them. He spoke of the enormity of the crimes they had com- 
mitted, and begged them to consider the moon as a likeness 
of their soul, and the shadow creeping over it the darkness of 
sin and death. ** But presently," said he, '* that shadow will 
pass, and the brightness of the moon will look forth in splen- 
dor, and the sea beneath it will smile and rejoice in her light. 
Be it even so with you, my brother sinners ; pray that the 
shadow that is upon you may pass away, that the light which 
is within you may purely shine again." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

SHE DESCRIBES A STORM. 

But now the storm was approaching, the moon's light was 
growing weak, and the stars over our mastheads dim and spare. 
The lightning was incessant ; its flashes glanced into the 
remotest recesses of the north, and brought out the horizon 
there in gleams of sulphur. The hum of the thunder was 
deep and ceaseless, with many savage cracks and rattling 
peals. I cannot tell what progress the eclipse had made by 
this hour ; the moon hung distorted in the sky like a dim 
silver shield with its sides hacked, and the night looked wild 
with her and the gathering tempest. 

I heard the commander of the ship address the doctor, who 
called to the captains of the division to march the prisoners 
below, and he added that the last of the divisions could not be 
brought up, as sail was to be reduced and room was wanted. 
Moreover, in a very short time the moon would have vanished. 
Now followed a lively time. The prisoners' inclosure being 
clear, Mr. Bates at the head of the poop ladder began to 
shout out orders ; all hands were on deck and all hands were 
wanted. *' Clew up the royals and furl them, Down flying 
and outer jibs and topgallant staysails. Clew up topgallant 
sails and furl them. Man fore clew garnets and let the sail 
hang" — so ran the orders. The lightning played upon the 
figures of the seamen as they trotted aloft ; the moon turned 
into a watery silver oozing, draining through the film of the 
advanced shadow of the storm, then vanished behind a 
jagged peak of cloud, and the night d)'e sunk upon the ocean 
in deepest shadow — the deeper for the play of the lightning. 
After each flash the blackness thrilled with the blindness of 
the vision. 

The women came off the forecastle and I entered the cuddy. 
The steward told me to turn up the lights, and Captain Barrett 
and Lieutenant Chimmo, descending the companion steps at 
that moment, called for brandy and seltzer, which I procured 
for them. The steward bade me be at hand ; if there was a 
gale of wind in the storm I with the rest of the " idlers " 
would be wanted. I hung about in the recess, and all the 
time I wondered whether the convicts would rise in the morn- 
ing ; whether their friends among the crew were to be depended 
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Upon ; whether this storm of thunder and lightning would 
work a change in the prisoners' intentions by terrifying them ; 
and I also strove to imagine the programme that had been 
concerted, what part the confederate seamen were to play, 
whether the guard would find time to arm and turn out, and if 
so whether the uprisal would not be suppressed by their cool- 
ness and discipline, and by the support of the loyal part of 
the crew. 

The storm was now overhead ; the ship was clothed in light- 
ning, and the thunder was deafening and frightful. The whole 
fabric trembled to every explosion as though the broadside 
of a three-decker had been fired into her. There was no wind. 
The men had come from aloft, and the ship stood motionless 
and upright under her three topsails, the courses lying fes- 
tooned in their gear. I crouched in a corner of the recess, 
amazed and bewildered. I had always from a child been 
frightened of lightning, and here now was lightning that was 
like one vast sheet of flame ; the heavens were sheeted with 
its blinding blaze ; it was so continuous that you saw the ship 
as by sunshine. The whole vessel crackled with sparks and 
explosions, fireballs ran down the chain topsail sheets, played 
about the pumps, sparkled and snapped on the boom irons at 
the yardarms, and the sea that had been silent roared back in 
echo to the thunder, and spread out in a wide field of blue 
light that came and went, sometimes showing in a leap of 
light that was as the flash that it mirrored, then blackening 
for a breath or two during which you saw nothing but the 
fireballs running over the ship. 

It rained and hailed suddenly with incredible fury. The 
decks smoked ; by the lightning flashes you saw the spray of 
the cataractal fall rising like steam to above the height of a 
man. Just then the ship was struck ; I heard a crash and 
splintering on high, and a great bulb of blue fire fell down the 
rigging over the side into the sea, where it burst like an ex- 
ploded cannon. The mate overhead shouted, and the boat- 
swain who was forward bawled in answer. 

Captain Barrett and the subaltern stood at the cabin table ; 
they had emptied their tumblers and put down their cigars, and 
looked pale, and glanced often up at the skylight, upon which 
the lightning streamed in an almost continuous living dazzle. 
I hung in the cuddy door for shelter from the smoking wet. 
A head showed in the booby hatch and cried out : " The doc- 
tor wants some brandy ; bring down half a tumblerful at 
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once." I ran to the table, took a glass from a swing tray, 
and half filled it with brandy. The steward, at that moment 
coming up through the steerage hatch, cried to me : **Hi, you 
there ! What are you about ? Liquoring up unbeknown, 
instead of being at your prayers ? '* 

Lieutenant Chimmo grinned dismally. 

" The doctor's in the barracks and wants brandy," said I. 

" Curse it, what's wrong ? " exclaimed Captain Barrett, and 
instantly ran to the booby hatch, followed by the subaltern. 

" Get on, then ; get on ! " shouted Mr. Stiles, who had been 
drinking. 

I ran with the brandy to the hatch, and seeing nobody to hand 
it to, descended. The scene of this interior of bulkheaded steer- 
age was extraordinary ; a lantern burned dimly — its light was 
paled by the electric fires which sparkled all over the prison 
bulkhead, as though the wood was alive with the phosphoric 
lights of decay and rot. The bulkhead was studded with 
mushroom-headed nails, and every nail was tipped with fire. 
The sight was fearful ; I thought the ship was burning. The 
women and children were gathered in a heap in one corner, 
holding to one another as though the vessel was about to 
founder. No child cried ; the roar of the thunder seemed to 
have frightened the infants into silence. 

A man lay on his back against the prison door, which was a 
little way open ; the doctor bent over him, and Captain Bar- 
rett and the subaltern stood by, looking down. Such of the 
guard as were below were grouped with the women and 
children; they seemed dazed. The prostrate man was a 
soldier, doubtless the sentry stationed at the prison door. 
His musket, with its fixed bayonet, lay at a little distance 
from him, and I saw threads of fire writhing upon the bayo- 
net. 

" Here's the brandy," cried Captain Barrett. 

The doctor looked up and extended his hand for the glass. 
This brought me close to the door, and for a minute or two I 
had a clear view of the 'tween-decks prison.. The cage-like 
barricade at the main hatch was full of great nails ; and every 
nail glowed as though red hot. I don't know where the 
lightning found entrance. It flashed through the blackness of 
this floating dungeon as if half a dozen hatches lay open to 
the sky. Wherever there was iron for the electric fires to 
catch hold of a small blue brilliant blaze was burning, inex- 
pressibly wild and awful to behold. I clearly saw the whole 
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sweep of the decks : the tiers of sleeping shelves, stretching 
on either hand, the tables, the bulkhead of the prison, and 
whatever else there was of grim and odious furniture in that 
interior. Numbers of the convicts lay motionless upon their 
faces on the deck ; many crouched in squatting postures, 
with their hands to their heads ; a few stood erect, defiant, as 
though waiting, and heedless of what was next to happen. 
One of these, I might be sure, was Tom. 

No imagination could feign the terror which the figures of 
the prostrate and crouching convicts expressed. You needed 
to witness the scene as I did by the terrific lights that illumi- 
nated the prison, and by the ceaseless glittering of the light- 
ning streaming through the interior in shocks and explosions 
of dazzling light. And the roar of the thunder heard in this 
resonant cavity was more dreadful to listen to than the 
stupendous voice of it on deck, while a deep and ceaseless 
note was added to the detonations by the Niagara-like fall of 
hail and rain upon the echoing planks. 

" Is he dead, doctor ? " said Captain Barrett. 

" No," said the doctor. " Have this door shut, sir, and let 
another sentry be posted. You can leave the brandy and go," 
said he to me, on which I returned to the cuddy and stood as 
before near the doorway. 

I believe this terrible storm had reached the height of its 
rage when the ship was struck ; its fury was now waning, 
though the soot in the north continued to vomit sheets of 
flame, and the thunder-shocks striking the level of the breath, 
less sea were as the noise of the rending of mountains. I have 
heard of but one such another storm in which a convict 
ship bore a part ; the vessel was the Earl Grey, with 264 
prisoners on board ; the year was, I believe, 1842, and the 
ship was bound, as the Childe Harold was, to Van Dieman's 
Land. Dr. Browing, who was the surgeon superintendent, 
mentions the storm in his account of the voyage ; but he saw 
nothing of it owing to his suffering from an affection of the 
heart which obliged him to keep his cabin. This I regret, as 
I should have been glad to know how the prisoners under his 
charge behaved on that occasion. 

It was now about a quarter to eleven ; the rain had ceased, 
but the decks were full of water, which cascaded continuously 
into the calm sea through the scupper holes. The captain and 
mates kept the poop ; I heard the squelch of their tread as 
they tramped to and fro in their sodden boots. Suddenly 
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an order was shouted, and in a few minutes two or three men 
came aft, one of them holding a lantern. They gathered 
about the pump, and the second mate left the poop and joined 
them. I could not see what tHey did, but after a short 
interval the second mate went on to the poop again, and the 
men, one of them swinging the lantern, walked forward. 

A little clock hung under the break of the poop in the 
cuddy recess hard by the soldiers' arms ; a bull's-eye lamp cast 
a light upon its face. This lamp was used for heaving the log, 
for writing up the log slate, and the like, and the clock for 
keeping the ship's bells. A figure came off the poop to see 
the time : he was draped in streaming oilskins, which flashed 
out to the lightning, but his face was so mufiied by his sou'- 
wester that I looked two or three times before I knew him to be 
Will. I was still alone in the cuddy ; Frank and the steward 
were probably in the steerage ; I took a step or two that 
carried me to the door, and pronounced Will's name. 

He drew close and said, ** What do you think of this ? " 

" It is awful," said I. 

" It might have been worse than awful ! " he exclaimed. 
" The ship has been struck. Luckily the thunderbolt went 
overboard. Had it gone through the bottom we should have 
followed it ; nothing could have saved us. But it's all right 
with the old hooker ; the well's just been sounded again, and 
she's as dry as a rotten nut." 

I looked at him eagerly ; my heart all at once grew so full 
that I thought I must speak or shriek out ; I set my teeth on my 
lip and bit till I tasted blood, and clenched my hands till my 
arms stiffened as though I had been poisoned, while I turned my 
head that he might not see me. He said : " I must be off. 
Why don't you go to bed ? There's nothing to keep you up. 
A fine night '11 be coming along by eight bells, and they'll be 
making sail." With that he went up the ladder. 

I had barely arrested speech in myself; but for that supreme 
effort I should have warned him, and he would at once have 
carried the news to the captain. 

I stood in the doorway gazing at the ship that flashed out and 
vanished, no longer scared by the flames and the thunder; I 
could think of nothing but what to-morrow was to bring forth. 

Men in scores lay below in the prison quarter, stricken into 
motionless logs by fright. Were they and the like of them 
capable of a victorious uprisal? And suppose the ship seized, 
what was to follow? I dared not think how the convicts might 
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serve those who were not of them. I asked myself, if they put 
Tom in charge of the ship what will he do with her, and how 
will he act so as to escape from the ruffians and secure his own 
liberty? Then I thought to myself he is an innocent man 
now, though suffering as a criminal ; but if the ship is seized 
by the convicts he'll be taken as having helped them, as being 
one of the two hundred and thirty, as being the one that navi- 
gated the ship afterward, and who was as answerable as any of 
the rest for all that happened. He will then be a criminal in 
terrible earnest. Indeed the business might bring him to the 
gallows. But then, thought I, he is a convict now in any case; 
he cannot be worse off ; he never can, he never would return 
home. Whatever happens cannot blacken his future; the 
darkness over which that lightning is flashing is not deeper; if 
the convicts rise he may escape and get his liberty, free himself 
from his felon clothes, and hide with a changed name in a 
foreign country. Oh, cried my heart, God grant that I may 
be spared to escape with him wherever he goes! 

Thus ran my thoughts. After all these years I put them dully 
and coldly; but they boiled in me then, they were as the elec- 
tric fluid itself while I stood in the doorway of that cuddy, 
mechanically watching the great fabric of the ship glancing 
out green and violet and yellow to the lights of the storm 
over the bow. 

Shortly after eleven the sky cleared in the south; the clouds 
rolled away in black masses into the north, and the moon 
shone out and the sea was again beautiful with her light. A 
soft wind blew, and the decks grew busy with the life of sea- 
men's figures running here and there, and pulling, and drag- 
ging, and making sail to the noise of hoarse cries and choruses. 
The steward lurched up to me, and his breath filled the atmos- 
phere around with a smell of spirits. He said, with a hiccough: 
*'You can turn in." So I went below, and lay down fully 
clothed in my bunk, but not to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

SHE DESCRIBES THE SEIZURE OF THE SHIP BY THE CONVICTS. 

My head was full of Tom, of that change into fierceness 
which I had noticed in his whispers, and I dwelt upon his sad, 
wild saying that I did not know his heart, by which he meant 
that his heart had been transformed by the wrong that had 
been done him, and by his punishment and sufferings. Never 
had I felt madder than when I thought of him. I put my 
hands together and prayed that if the convicts rose they would 
successfully seize the ship. 

My blood was so hot and the heat of the atmosphere so 
great that I could not rest; I opened the porthole and put my 
face into it for the coolness of the air, and for a long while 
listened to the pleasant rippling sounds of the water gently 
broken, and to the gushing of water from the decks, and the 
noise of men's voices high aloft, and sounding as though the 
tones came across the sea. The moon was on the other side, 
but the stars were again plentiful; many meteors sailed in deli- 
cate trails of light,, and the sea line ran black against the sheet 
lightning that played behind it. The dew-laden night breath 
fanned my face and cooled me, and by this time having 
thought myself into some composure of mind, I laid my head 
down and slept. 

I was awakened by Frank; day had broken, and on looking 
through the porthole I saw that it was a fine, clear morning, 
and that the ocean trembled with the brushing of a small wind. 
I might be sure that nothing had as yet happened ; but I was 
so agitated, felt so cold and pale, that I expressly lingered, 
hoping to rally, till I suddenly heard the vulgar voice of 
Mr. Stiles bawling my name, on which I went out quickly. 

**Look here, young man," cried Mr. Stiles, **if you're 
a-going to skulk after this here fashion I shall have to send ye 
forrard with a message to Mr. Balls. D'ye think I'm a-going 
to do your work?" And for some time he continued to abuse 
me, calling me a little idle beast of a stowaway, a worthless, 
loafing young sojer, and the like. I glanced at him and per- 
ceived that his eyes were inflamed, and his complexion of a 
strange, unwholesome dye; he had evidently drunk heavily 
overnight in his terror, and the fumes of the drink were still 
in his head. 

I gave him no heed, but went to my work as usual, and 
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presently, wanting water, walked to the forecastle for a bucket- 
ful instead of to the after pump, as I wished to see what was 
going on forward. I took a bucket from the rack near the main- 
mast and went along the alley; a gang of convicts were scrub- 
bing the main deck and waist, and another gang were washing 
themselves in a row near the fore-and-aft barricade. The 
doctor, who always rose very early, almost as soon as the con- 
victs turned out, stood at the quarter-deck gate looking at the 
prisoners cleaning the planks. 

The last man in the line of those who were washing them- 
selves was Barney Aaron. On catching my eye as he lifted his 
ugly face out of the bucket he smiled, winked, and made a 
singular gesture, the significance of which I could not gather. 
His back was upon the captains or warders, and the look he 
gave me was unobserved. I faintly smiled as if I understood 
him, though I did not; and went on to the forecastle. 

The head pump was worked by one or two ordinary seamen; 
the others were passing buckets along to the boatswain and his 
mates on the main deck. I delayed to press forward and fill 
my bucket, as I wished to look around me, and made as though 
I waited for a chance in case I should be watched. The sun 
was up; the eastern sky was full of pink splendor; I saw no 
clouds, and the light wind was almost directly aft. The ship 
floated along very slowly ; I had an eye by this time for sea 
signs, and guessed we should have a calm presently, by the 
glassy appearance of the horizon. I heard men calling out on 
high, and directing my eyes aloft perceived that the main top- 
gallant mast had been wrecked to the height of the masthead; 
that is to say, the royal yard still lay across, but the mast had 
been splintered just above it, and showed a foot or two of 
ragged fangs. 

One of the seamen near me said that a hot morning's job lay 
before some of them. Would they make an all hands business 
of sending a new topgallant mast aloft? 

The other answered, **A brimstone hot job it*s going to be, 
you take your haffidavy, matey; all hands or no hands, a bleed- 
in* hot job's afore some of us, roastin' as the lightning that's 
blasted that spar." He laughed low, and spat, and wiped his 
lips on his wrist. 

I knew the speaker by his voice as one of the two seamen 
whose talk I had overheard. The other stared up at the 
splintered topgallant mast; it was clear that he was not in the 
secret. 
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The sailor's extraordinary speech left me in no doubt that 
the attempt to seize the ship would be made, and soon. Not 
a hint of anything wrong, of anything brewing was to be dis- 
covered. Never had the ship worn a quieter, peacefuller 
face as she floated along this morning over the smooth, light 
blue of the tropic sea, bathed in the early silver sunshine, her 
canvas gleaming like silk, softly lifting and hollowing, and all 
right with her save that splintered masthead. They were 
washing down the poop; I saw Will and others hard at work 
with their scrubbing brushes ; a sentry stood at the head of 
each ladder, and the captain was now on deck looking up at 
the injured mast, and talking about it with the ship's carpen- 
ter. A single sentry as heretofore stood at the quarter-deck 
gate, another at the main-hatch door, a third on the fore- 
castle; thus the decks were guarded by five armed soldiers as 
usual. Those who were off duty lounged with the women and 
a few children near the booby hatch, waiting to get their 
breakfast. The convict cooks were at work in their galley, as 
I might guess from the smoke which blew from its chimney. 

The fate of the ship was in my hands — her fate and the 
lives and fortunes of a crowd of her people. A fierce, wild 
pride, a wicked exultation swelled my heart. There was yet 
time! The captain was on the poop; I had but to measure 
the length of the deck to acquaint him with what I knew, and 
the ship would be saved. And sooner than speak. I would 
have killed myself! The blood would be on the heads of 
those who had unjustly sentenced and made a convict and a 
broken-hearted, ruined man of my sweetheart. Whatever 
devil had been driven into him was in me too; what he did I 
would do; what he wished would be my law, let the change 
that had been worked in him be as frightful as you please. I 
would lay down my life that he might get his liberty and 
escape the horrors of the base and degrading term of servitude 
which he was to complete in a distant land. Yes! I could 
have saved the ship by whispering a single sentence in the 
captain's ear, and had a knife been put into my hand, and had 
I been compelled either to speak or to stab my heart, I vow to 
God I would have sheathed the knife in my breast without an 
instant's hesitation. 

I was not more than five minutes upon the forecastle; then, 
drawing a bucket of water, I went aft. Captain Barrett and 
Lieutenant Chimmo, as was their habit in these sultry lati- 
tudes, quitted their cabins in their dressing gowns for a bath 
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in the ship's head. This refreshing bath they obtained by 
standing under the pump while their orderlies, as I suppose 
you would call the soldiers who waited upon them, plied the 
handle. They returned in twenty minutes; and disappeared 
into their cabins to dress. 

I helped Frank to drape the breakfast table, but every 
instant my eye was going toward the open door and windows 
which overlooked the quarter-deck. My hands trembled, I 
frequently let things fall, and three or four times Mr. Stiles 
swore at me for a clumsy young fool, and threatened me with 
Mr. Balls. Frank asked me what was the matter, and I told 
him I supposed my nerves had been shaken by the storm. 

I think it was about a quarter to eight when Captain Bar- 
rett and the subaltern emerged from their berths; as they 
walked to the companion steps to go on deck the captain and 
the doctor descended, and the four came to a stand at the foot 
of the ladder and talked. I strained my ear; their chatter was 
of the lightest — the weather, the wrecked topgallant mast, the 
soldier who had tumbled down in a fit, and who was now well. 
Suddenly Mr. Masters, who was on the poop, whether in 
charge of the watch or not I can't say, put his head into the 
skylight and cried out in a voice loud with terror: ** Captain 
Sutherland, the convicts are breaking out! Some of our men 
have knocked the forecastle sentry down. Quick on deck, 
for God Almighty's sake. The main-hatch sentry's overpow- 
ered, and the prisoners are pouring up" 

Just as he spoke a musket was fired — then a second; some 
of the women shrieked. A third musket was fired. This was 
followed by an indescribable roaring noise of groans and yells, 
accompanied by the sound of the tread of many feet. The 
captain and the doctor rushed on deck, the two military 
officers to their cabins, out of which they broke again in a 
twinkling, each man pulling a pistol out of its case as he ran 
toward the companionway, and flinging the case down as he 
bounded up the steps. 

"My God! what's to be done? Here they are!" shouted 
the steward, and followed by Frank he fled to the steps which 
led to the poop. 

A mass of the convicts were coming toward the recess where 
the soldiers* arms were. Gaining the steerage hatchway in a 
leap or two I rushed into my cabin, and as I closed my door 
and bolted it I heard the prisoners shouting as they swarmed 
into the cuddy. Their footsteps thundered over my head. I 
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saw myself in the washstand looking-glass and was as white as 
milk. I was only sensible now of the horror that had seized me 
at the sight of the faces of the convicts. I stood with my hand 
upon my heart, holding by the side of the upper bunk, breath- 
ing fast and listening; but voices could not pierce the thick- 
ness of the deck plank. Nothing took my ear but the 
confused treads and shuffling movements of feet overhead like 
to what I had heard when I lay in hiding, only softer because 
of the carpets. 

A horrid fancy seized me; shots had been fired; suppose 
Tom had been wounded or killed ! The handle of the door 
was violently tried, and the door shaken and beaten upon. I 
cried out, **Who's that?'* 

**Will Johnstone; let me in.*' 

I rushed to the door and opened it, and Will entered. In 
the time that the door lay open I heard a great shouting and 
hoarse roaring, distant as though a fierce struggle were hap- 
pening on the main deck; likewise a single musket shot. This 
I heard while I let Will in. He was deadly white ; his eyes 
were large and strange with a wild stare of horror. 

**0 God! O God!" he cried, and he could say no more 
for some moments. 

**Are you hurt?" I exclaimed. 

**No, but I have seen — but I have seen Oh, the bloody 

villains! One stabbed Chimmo in the throat, and they threw 
him overboard alive. He leveled his pistol and shot a man. 
He was mad to do it. He stood no chance. They wrenched 
the musket out of one of the poop sentries* hands and bayo- 
neted him, and tossed him into the sea alive like the subaltern.'* 

Horror overcame the poor fellow ; the memory of the shock- 
ing sight seemed to paralyze him; his jaw moved, but he ceased 
to speak. I was horror-stricken, too, but not as he, for he had 
beheld what he described. But impatience was rending my 
heart; I could noX. give him time. 

**Have you seen Tom?** 

He answered with a nod. 

^'Ishesafe?'* 

The poor lad dryly swallowed, and wiped his blanched lips, 
and said huskily, '*Yes; he told me to run to this cabin and 
keep with you. He'll be here soon. He stays to save Mr. 
Bates' life." 

**The convicts will not hurt us,** said I. "Tom stipulated 
for our safety.*' 
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**I guessed that,*' he exclaimed. **When they rushed upon 
the poop they struck out and stabbed to right and left of 
them; but none offered to hurt me. Butler stood on the 
ladder where the sentry had been bayoneted.** 

**^^ didn't do it?** I shrieked. 

**No; it was a young convict with a purple face, who kept 
yelling like a madman. Butler stood on the ladder and 
shouted to me, and I ran to him. He put his arm round my 
neck and said, *Will, it*s a bloody business; I could have 
stopped it by peaching; but they would have killed me, and 
what was to become of Marian?* A line of convicts were 
drawn across the quarter deck, and they saw Butler with his 
arm round my neck. He told me that he had seen you run 
into the steerage, and that I should find you in your cabin.** 

He was now beginning to breathe with more freedom, and 
something of the dreadful staring look was passing out of his 
eyes. He listened, and then said, **They*ll not hurt us. 
Butler seems to have authority. Did he plan this frightful 
business?*' 

**No, but he would not hinder it. Why should he? He's 
an innocent man, arid must have his libertv. Let those who 
swore his freedom away, who sentenced him, who have ruined 
our lives and made him what he is be responsible for this.*' 

**It couldn't have happened," he exclaimed, **but for our 
men! Many of them are as vile as the worst of the convicts. 
I was on the poop and saw it all, and it was as quickly done 
as letting go a topsail halyard. The prisoners* messmen 
massed themselves as usual past the main hatch at breakfast 
time ; I noticed some of our sailors loafing near the convicts' 
galley within leap of the main-hatch sentry. I also saw a 
cluster of seamen standing close in the way of the forecastle 
sentry's walk. I heard a loud shout; I'll swear it was the Jew 
prize fighter's voice. In an instant the forecastle sentry was 
knocked down by the seamen; the main-hatch sentry was 
seized from behind and disarmed by the sailors who rushed 
from the convicts* galley. The messmen threw down their 
breakfast utensils as a sort of second signal. I watched and 
saw it all, Marian. Quicker than I can talk the convicts on deck 
made for the quarter-deck barricade gate, and fast as water 
pours through a scupper hole the prisoners came streaming 
up out of their quarters. The quarter-deck sentry leveled his 
piece and fired, and a convict dropped. The convicts forced 
the gate ; the sentry bayoneted the first of them, and was then 
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knocked down ; his musket was wrested from him, and a brutal 
ruffian beat his head in with the stock as the poor fellow lay 
on his back. The poop sentries fired at the convicts as they 
burst through the barrier, but in a few moments the prisoners 
got possession of the arms in the recess, and swarmed up by 
either ladder. Oh, it was a splendid, maddening, frightful 
sight to see those two soldiers, one at each ladder, holding the 
steps against the yelling mob until one was beaten down and 
killed as I have told you.** 

*'Hark to the noise overhead!*' I cried. **The cuddy is 
full of men.** 

Through the open porthole came faintly, like voices at a 
distance across the water, sounds of the shouting on deck. 
The wind had dropped; an oil calm had fallen; through 
the cabin window I saw the sea stretching to its dim, hot con- 
fines in a vast, spreading sheet of soft silver blue, with scarce a 
breathing of swell to stir the ship. 

**What have they done with the captain?** I asked. 

**As I ran to join Butler a crowd of convicts gathered round 
the captain and doctor as though to force them off the poop. 
I don*t think they hurt them.*' 

I asked some other questions; he had rallied, and now 
talked with something of composure. 

* * Hush ! * * cried he suddenly. * * There are people outside. * ' 

The door of the cabin next mine was beaten ; mine was then 
hammered on. 

**Are you there, Johnstone?** 

It was Tom, and in a heart beat I threw open the door. 
Beside him stood Mr. Bates, the chief officer of the ship. On 
my showing myself Tom extended his arms, and gathered me 
to his breast, and held me tight. I broke into a little passion 
of sobs, but shed no tears. 

**You are free,** I cried, drawing from him, and grasping 
his hands, and looking into his dear eyes. 

**Not yet — not yet!** he answered hoarsely, as though his 
voice had been strained by shouting. "But, dear heart, we 
are together and may talk together now. Mr. Bates, step in.** 

They were alone. He shut the door when the mate entered. 

**This is Marian Johnstone, the lady I was to have married, 
the lady who accompanied me on board this ship in the East 
India Docks. She followed me into this accursed ship, and, 
herself a woman of wealth, and a lady by birth, has waited at 
your table, stooped to the vile drudgery of the cuddy, worked 
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like a convict, associated with men no better than convicts, 
that she might be in sympathy with me in my degradation — 
may God reward her!*' he cried, raising his hands and speak- 
ing in a broken voice. **Do you stare, Mr. Bates? Why, 
yes, to be sure — she was a boy and a cabin bottle washer to 
your habit of thought down to a minute ago. But the secret 
of her sex is yours. This is her cousin Will. Sir, on your 
honor — this lady is still a boy among us, and you know noth- 
ing. Consider our company. Give me your hand upon it.*' 

Mr. Bates extended his hand, and Tom grasped it. The 
mate was a man of few words. He looked at me hard while 
he retained his grasp of my sweetheart's hand, and said, **I 
have been thinking as much for some time. There never was 
a boy with your skin and eyes. Butler's a lucky man." 

**A wronged man!" I cried. 

"I said so when I read the papers, and I've been saying it 
ever since, aboard this ship, as you know, Johnstone." 

**She shipped as Simon Marlowe," said Tom, "and so she 
remains. That's understood. Mr. Bates, you stop here with 
her and Johnstone; I'll bring Aaron and others presently. 
The wolves are tearing the cuddy to pieces in their rage to eat 
and drink. No man '11 harm you as my friend. You three are 
my ix\tvA%— friends ! " he cried, and again he took me in his 
arms and held me to him; then passionately broke away, and 
said, speaking fast and harshly, and with a fierceness I had 
noticed in his whispers, "They'll not hurt you. The devils 
are helpless without me. There's not a navigator among 
them. It was concerted I was to take charge, and I do so on 
my own terms." 

"What have they done with the captain?" cried Mr. Bates* 

"He's in the prisoners* quarters along with the doctor and 
Captain Barrett and the survivors of the guard. I fear the 
bad part of your sailors more than the convicts. There must 
be no bloodshed. But let them yell and roar; give the mad 
spirits of the brutes time to languish. They have their lib- 
erty; but it's not the liberty of the shore, and they'll not 
know what to do with it presently when they sober down and 
look around. Marian, my brave heart!** For the third time 
he pressed me to him, and stepped out, bidding us leave the 
door unbolted and to stay till he returned to us. 

His face was white, hard, and wild; his manner that of one 
who is full of rage, and whose struggle to command it fills his 
eyes with the light of madness. Mr. Bates gazed at me when 
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the door closed upon my sweetheart, and, plunging his hands 
into his pockets, said: **I owe him my life. He locked me in 
my cabin, and a number of the convicts were forcing the door 
when he thrust through and brought me out. He shouted: 
*Men, I have three friends; two are youngsters below; this is 
the third. You know our compact. You know who this man 
is. You have seen him often enough. He is an old shipmate 
of mine and a friend, and if a hair of him is harmed you sail 
the ship yourselves.* The cuddy was full of convicts — but 
there fell a silence while he roared this out; he has a noble 
voice. He put his arm through mine and walked me to the 
hatch. The devils fell away from me, and started shouting on 
other matters as though I was out of it and concerned them no 
longer. He saved my life. They've killed poor Masters. 
They would have killed me.*' 

**Is the second mate dead?** gasped Will. 

** Butler told me so. Masters showed fight when they killed 
the sentry, and rushed on to the poop, and he was cut down. 
So Butler told me as we came here. The convicts got hold of 
the soldiers' arms, and it was all done out of hand. My God, 
what a business, and what*s to become of the ship?** 

**What will they do with the captain and doctor?*' said Will. 

**How many have been killed?** I asked. 

** Three convicts were dropped by the sentries,'* answered 
Will. ** Suppose them dead; then two soldiers; then the 
lieutenant, and Mr. Masters — the tally *11 run to near half a 
score, sir,** said he, looking at the mate. 

**And you*re a cousin of this lady?** said Mr. Bates. 

**I*m no lady on board this ship; pray take heed, sir," I 
cried. 

**She has had nothing to do with this business,** cried my 
cousin. **She was afraid of losing sight of Captain Butler if 
she followed him in another ship.** 

The poor man durst not ask questions for fear of offend- 
ing me. 

''What noise is that?*' cried Will. 

I heard a kind of pounding, like the stroke of a pump or 
the hitting of timber. Mr. Bates put his head out of the door 
to listen. A dull, confused tumult of voices came down the 
hatch — wild cries as of mad or drunken delight; but I seemed 
to catch a level note in the hubbub, and supposed that the 
first delirium and wild -beastlike transports were passing. 

Mr. Bates was about to shut the door when he was arrested 
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by a noise of rushing feet. He looked out, and said: '*Here*s 
a mob of convicts streaming into the steerage." I' pushed 
past him and took the door handle from his grasp, opened the 
door wide, and stood in the way. The convicts were abreast 
of me in a moment — twenty or thirty of them. They shouted 
as they ran, using language which has gone from my memory. 
I guessed they had come to sack the cabins down here from 
the nature of their shouts one to another; but they roared so 
hoarsely, their oaths were so plentiful and unintelligible, their 
speech so hard to understand, some of them being of the 
provinces, that I could only conjecture their designs. My 
voice, though soprano, was piercing and clear; I cried out: 
Do you know who we are?" 

Aint they Butler's lot?" shouted one of them. 

Yes, the three of us," I cried. **He*ll be here in a 
moment along with Barney Aaron. We're keeping out of the 
muddle above till you've found out who are your friends." 
"It's the spunky young devil as jawed the doctor," said 






a voice. 



This is my cabin," said I. ** There's nothing to take in 
it. But what's your friend's he keeps, don't he? Look 
here, I've been with you, if not of you, and tasted every joy 
of yours but your irons, curse them!" and with a swaggering, 
bouncing, rollicking manner I sprang to my bunk and pulled 
out the convict mattress and pillow and flung them on the 
deck. **No. 237," I cried, pointing, and forcing a shout of 
laughter. 

Some of the convicts echoed that insane burst of merriment. 
Their laughter was hideous with its note of raw hoarseness. 

* 'What's that bundle there?" cried one of them, a heavy- 
jawed, low-browed rufiian. 

**Skins, and yacks, and dummies, is it, my bludger? 
Where's your pal?" cried another man. 

** Show out! Show out!" roared a third voice. 

**It*s women's clothes. Look, and then let them be," I 
cried, still preserving my bouncing, dare-devil air. 

They were elbowing in; the atmosphere was sickening with 
the fellows' warm, hard breathing. Many of them I judged' 
had got at the cuddy stock of liquor. Will and the mate 
stood side by side in a corner. Never shall I forget the show 
of faces that confronted me: men with broken noses; one 
with a hare lip; one with a diabolical squint. Some were 
gray, two or three a flaming red. But the features and color 
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counted for nothing; their looks were devilish and horrible, 
and the prevailing expression an infuriate triumph of the 
basest spirits, inflamed by drink, and animated yet by the 
brutal and maddening lust of plunder. 

At this instant I heard Tom's voice at the back of the 
crowd. He cried out: **Is this fair? Is this how their prom- 
ises are to be kept? What have they done? Aaron, help me 
to clear this cabin.** 

The rearmost of the convicts were violently twisted out of 
the doorway ; as Tom forced his way in the fellows reeled to 
the thrust of his elbows. Aaron was shouting: **Out, you cub ! 
A bargid*s a bargid. You've no right here!'* and while he 
shouted he lay about him, and some of the men absolutely flew 
before the prodigious thrust of his arm, tumbling others down 
as they bounded, until perhaps a dozen of the felons lay sprawl- 
ing in the passage outside the cabin door, cursing, roaring, 
laughing, and filling the place with the infernal din of a 
madhouse. 

**Is it all right with you, Marlowe?** cried Tom passion- 
ately. 

**A11 right,** I answered, "and right also with our two 
friends.** 

**Dow, look here,** exclaimed Barney Aaron, whom I d'd 
not instantly recognize, for he had removed his convict 
clothes and wore a long pea coat, cap, and trousers belonging 
to Captain Sutherland. **Look here,** he exclaimed, address- 
ing the convicts who stood in a crowd at the cabin door. 
**Our agreebet with Butler was that his two yug freds was to 
be let alode. It was probised. Why dote you keep your 
word? D'ye dow where y'are? You're at sea, and there's 
dot a bad you cad trust the ship to but Butler,*' and here he 
put his immense hand upon Tom's shoulder. **There*s a 
third party he's asked our kideness for. He shall have it. 
We owe hib do grudge. The chief bate of this ship's always 
beed a quiet bad. Did ady bad ever hear hib slig a hard 
word at a prisoder? He's Butler's fred, ad that's edough. 
Butler's our fred, ad'll carry you in safety to where you bay 
scatter. Ate that what you want?" 

**We never came 'ere to 'urt 'em," said one of the convicts. 

**D'ye know them now?** shouted Tom. **Look, and tell 
all hands of you fore and aft that these three are my friends, 
and are not to be molested. If they are not well used by you 
all, if the smallest injury befalls them through anyone of you, 
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I instantly chuck the job of navigating the ship. You may 
threaten me; you may torture me; you may hang me; IMl 
fling the navigating instruments overboard, and leave the ship 
to drown you on a lee shore, or to run foul of an English 
man-of-war. * ' 

I cannot express the savageness with which he spoke, the 
hatred and contempt with which he surveyed the crowd of 
ugly rascals. 

'*Dat's plaid Edglish. Are you satisfied?" cried Barney 
Aaron, clapping his hands on his thighs, and stooping and 
howling his words at them. 

"Come along, bullies. Np use wasting time here," cried 
a voice. 

In a moment the convicts broke away; they burst into the 
cabin next door and filled the pantry, and I heard them laugh- 
ing and yelling as they flung the food they found at one 
another and dashed the crockery against the bulkhead. Tom 
shut the door. 

"Ad *ow are you, yug gentlebud?" said Aaron, offering me 
his hand. **So the doctor wadted to bake be your pal, eh? 
He preaches a good serbud,'* he added, shutting one eye and 
looking at Mr. Bates. "What d*ye thik of this, sir, for a piece 
of orgadization ? Is it prettily badaged ? ' * 

"It is grandly managed," said I, answering for the mate, 
who seemed incapable of speech, and who stood staring at the 
repulsive, massive, smallpoxed face and wonderful figure of 
the prize-fighter with looks of dread and aversion. "You, 
Mr. Aaron, will have been the genius of this splendid stroke." 

"I thik I bay claib to *ave *ad a small 'ad in it," he an- 
swered, with an indescribable smirk of self-complacency as he 
gazed at Tom. 

Hark at those brutes outside," cried my sweetheart. 
There'll be no navigation, there'll be nothing to be done 
with the ship if those hellhounds are not to be brought under 
some sort of government. * ' 

"You bust let theb howl it out of thebselves. They've got 
at the drik, and that's dot going to quiet *eb," said Aaron. 
"Perhaps sub of theb will be jubpig overboard presedtly, or 
goig for each other with the soldier's sballarbes; we're rather 
duberous." 

He spoke with a great affectation of gentility and superior- 
ity. At any other time I should have burst into a fit of 
laughter at the fellow's grotesque genteel air, coupled with the 
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indescribable leering smirk of self-complacency that was fixed 
upon his pitted face. 

**Captain Butler, what use can you make of me?'* said 
Mr. Bates, finding his voice on a sudden. **I owe you my 
life, and I want to prove myself grateful, and I want to show 
myself grateful for Mr. Aaron's friendship and protection.** 

**Let Mr. Bates go and take charge of the deck,** said 
Tom, looking at Aaron. 

Aaron, with a cunning grin, shook his head. * 'Trust the ship 
to wud of her bates! Reckod that he's goig to steer you to 
the port agreed upod for our dispersal? He*ll wait upod 
you!'* said Aaron. 

**The ship must be watched,** said Tom. **Suppose a 
squall should burst down upon us. Suppose something with 
paddle wheels and a white pennant flying should heave into 
sight,** he added with an oath, which I never before had heard 
in his mouth, and looking Aaron fiercely in the face as he 
spoke. **How am I to teach these wretches common sense? 
The ship must be watched!*' he shouted. **Am I to be your 
only man? Is it to be a twenty-four hours* lookout with me 
day after day, until I bring you in sight of the land we agree to 
make? Bates, you are still first mate of this ship under me. 
You won*t go wrong. You'll have no chance. I'd blow out 
the brains of any man who'd imperil the liberty I've regained 
this morning.'* 

His eyes flashed, his face filled with blood, he took a step 
and put his arms round my neck, and stood so scarce sensible, 
it seemed to me, of what he did. 

'*I*11 back you, Tom,** said I. **The liberty you've this 
day got you'll keep." 

Aaron burst out a-laughing. I felt, and was amazed to feel, 
Tom's influence over this powerful ruffian. 

**Your little f red's got the spuk, Butler," said he; "a bug- 
ful of it would't hurt that lad there," he continued, nodding 
at Will. 

"He is my cousin," said I. "Don't question his courage. 
He's fresh from seeing men butchered and thrown alive over- 
board. You are the greatest fighter in all England, with the 
finest endurance and pluck of any man that ever entered a 
ring; therefore, Mr. Aaron, you have a soft heart. Courage 
and kindness go hand in hand. Bear with that lad. He is 
horror-stricken." 

"Do heed for such sedsadiods, by warbler," said the prize- 
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fighter, grinning with gratification and stepping up to Will. 
**Give us your arb. I'll take yours, Bates. Dow let's step 
od deck. I wadt air ad a drik.** 



CHAPTER XXXIII.. 

SHE DESCRIBES THE BEHAVIOR OF THE CONVICTS. 

On their going out Tom shut the door and locked it, then 
catching me in his arms called me by twenty caressing words, 
and kissed and blessed me for my love and devotion. I cried 
and lost my self-control, and some time elapsed before we 
were composed enough to talk. He then spoke of the Arab 
Chiefs and told me again how the conspiracy against him had 
been contrived. His face blackened and he turned motionless 
with wrath when he mentioned Rotch and the other. I see 
him now after he had said, " Marian, I swear by and before the 
great and just and merciful God of heaven that I am as 
guiltless of the crime for which I am here as you, and that 

Rotch and Nodder " Then he stopped; he stood without a 

stir, his face blackened, and his eyes became enlarged and 
fixed ; nothing moved but his lips, which convulsively opened 
and shut. His expression was one of horror and dreadful 
rage. 

I was terrified, and threw my arms round his neck and kissed 
him. He fetched two or three deep sighs, and picked his con- 
vict cap out of the upper bunk and fanned himself with it. 
He then quickly rallied, but turned as deadly pale as his looks 
had before been black and terrible, and held me by the hand a 
minute, watching me with a smile of heart-moving sadness. 
" But God will not suffer it — but God will not suffer it," he 
muttered brokenly, and a minute later in a collected voice he 
talked to me of his sufferings. in the London jails, of what he 
had endured on board the hulk and in the dockyard. 

I strove to bring him away from these maddening memories 
by speaking of myself, but I presently saw it did him good to 
let loose his thoughts. 

Meanwhile a second mob of convicts, attracted by the noise 
below, had come down into the steerage and were swelling the 
chorus of yells and oaths which the felons were roaring out. I 
heard a frequent splintering of wood as though drawers and 
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doors and lockers were being forced and smashed. The raf- 
fians' object, unless it were diabolic wantonness, I could not 
imagine ; the cabins here were few ; one was full of some kind 
of stores; then there was the pantry; the other berths were 
empty. Maybe the villains beat and splintered the woodwork 
and did what injury they could with the tools they handled 
out of rage and spite at being balked in their hunt for booty. 

" Do they mean to wreck the ship ? " said I. " Are they 
men or beasts ? Listen to them ! " 

" They're beasts. Don't I know ! But why do they shout 
and roar ? After the long discipline of silence I could roar 
myself. It has made a devil of me." 

" What you are I am,*' said I. 

He shook his head passionately, and said : " My business 
will be to get out of this ship with you quickly. They trust 
me, and their trust will be my opportunity. How long should 
I keep you in this ship of demons? There's Bates and there's 
young Johnstone ; I have a scheme — the three of us are 
sailors." 

" Are the convicts without any chiefs, without any head they 
are willing to own ? If there's no discipline, what must 
happen ? They'll get at the liquor ; they'll eat and waste the 
provisions ; they'll knock the ship to pieces and sink her. Is 
that the wretches' idea of liberty ? " 

" There are heads : Aaron's one. There are others I 
needn't name. I'm supposed to be one as taking charge of 
the ship. They'll fall into some sort of order by and by. 
Many of them are not wholly beasts, and they'll understand 
for their lives' sake what's wanted and what must be done. 
Marian, I had no hand in this business. They asked me if 
I'd navigate the ship if the prisoners seized her. I said yes, 
and that that would be my share in the outbreak. I'd do no 
more ; I'd have no man's blood upon my head. If they could 
seize the ship, good and well : I'd navigate her to any agreed 
part of the world. Understand me, Marian, I am accountable 
for no life that has been lost to-day. . . What is that 
bundle ? " 

I explained. 

" The clothes may prove useful," said he. He pointed to 
the convict's mattress on deck and said : " Has that been 
your bed ?" 

" Yes, dear." 

He tossed his hands and looked at me with a face of sorrow 
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and love, then put the parcel into my bunk and the mattress 
on top of it. 

" They'll give me the captain's cabin," said he, " and you 
must be near me. I couldn't rest to think of you sleeping 
down here. The men'll be filling these cabins — they'd sleep 
in bowlines over the side sooner than occupy the prisoners* 
quarters, though many of them'll have to live down there all 
the same. Come with me on deck ; I must see what's 
doing." 

" Be careful how you address me, Tom. I must be thought 
a boy while I'm in this ship." 

We went out and he locked the door after him, and gave me 
the key. He shouted to the convicts, some of whom seemed to 
be dancing, others playing at leapfrog, while others again ran 
in and out of the pantry and cabins halloing like madmen. 
" Let no man enter that berth. My friend occupies it, and 
that's enough ! " He then passed his arm through mine, and we 
walked to the steps of the hatch that led into the cuddy. 

I never could have imagined such a scene as this interior 
presented. Most of the tall thin sheets of looking-glass had 
been shivered. The doors of the cabins lay open, and the 
decks were covered with the tossed and tumbled contents of 
rifled drawers, lockers, and boxes. The convicts had found 
good booty in these cabins ; there had slept the captain, the 
two mates, the two military officers, and the surgeon superin- 
tendent, and one or two spare berths aft had been filled with 
certain valuable consignments to Sydney, to which port the 
ship was to have proceeded after discharging her cargo of 
criminals at Hobart Town. 

The place was crowded with the felons. They stood two 
and three deep at the table, which, as you will remember, I and 
my associate had prepared for breakfast. One of the after- 
most berths had been used as a cabin larder ; here the pris- 
oners had found plenty to eat and drink. The table was 
strewn with tins of meat, pots of preserves, bottles of beer, 
biscuit, bones of ham, and so forth. The fellows bawled to 
one another to pass this and that ; to hand the ale along ; to 
sling that bottle of sherry across. They knocked the heads 
off the bottles, and after emptying them threw them on the 
deck. 

The drink had mounted into the heads of many, and the din 
of their shouts, songs, and laughter, filthy language, and 
hideous raillery would have drowned the noise of a thartder- 
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Storm. Here and there lay portions of convicts' clothes torn 
into shreds. Many of the felons were dressed in plundered 
apparel. A man at the foot of the table wore the doctor's 
naval coat ; others, clothes which had belonged to Lieutenant 
Chimmo and Captain Barrett. A few had attired themselves 
in the uniforms of those officers, one in a tunic, another in the 
trousers, a third in a military cloak. One fellow who ran past 
us had the subaltern's sword strapped to his hip. 

" Which was the captain's cabin ? " said Tom. 

We looked into it : it had been sacked like the rest, the 
lockers opened and the contents looted ; the lid of a large sea 
chest was smashed as though by a chopper ; but they had 
left the nautical instruments alone, perhaps guessing their 
importance. The chronometers were safe ; there were sex- 
tants in their cases on a shelf ; the nautical books of reference 
were untouched ; but the charts had been emptied out of their 
bags as though the convicts supposed more was to be found 
inside them than rolls of paper. 

We stepped on to the main deck. The barricades had been 
beaten down, and the decks were covered with chipsand frag- 
ments of timber. I now understood what had occasioned the 
pounding noise I had heard. A dreadful stain of blood marked 
the spot where the quarter-deck sentry had been felled. A 
couple of convicts stood with muskets and fixed bayonets at 
the main hatch ; some food and bottles of beer were beside 
them, and they drank and ate and chattered in harsh sylla- 
bles. The doors and barricade arrangements here had been 
demolished ; gratings covered the hatch ; the cage-like bars 
which descended to the lower deck, with the doorway to admit 
of the passage of but one man at a time, still remained. I 
supposed that the door in the steerage bulkhead was secured 
and guarded. 

Thirty or forty convicts lingered about this part of the ship. 
They seemed the quietest portion of the vile rabble. They 
hung in groups or marched up and down in little gangs. Some 
were dressed in the clothes of the soldiers ; others again wore 
the jackets and coats of the seamen. It was clear that the 
forecastle had been stormed and plundered, though possibly 
the chests of the loyal portion of the crew only had been 
rifled. 

I looked about me for the sailors, and counted five or six 
talking to a little crowd of convicts near the ship's galley : I 
sa>Y 'nothing of Mr. Balls nor the other petty officers of the 
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vessel. Tom said he supposed they had been driven below 
with the orderly part of the crew, and were in the prisoners* 
quarters, together with the captain, doctor, Captain Barrett, 
the survivors of the guard, the women, and others. 

There might have been fifty or sixty convicts upon the 
poop. I spied Will standing beside a convict right aft ; I 
took the man to be a convict until I had stared awhile, and 
then I saw that it was Mr. Bates, the chief mate, who had evi- 
dently been forced to change clothes with a felon. Will, how- 
ever, was dressed as usual. The wheel was deserted. The 
calm was profound ; the sea flat, and sheeting into the dim 
hot distance like a surface of quicksilver. The sun was now 
high, and pouring in splendor into the vast mirror of the deep ; 
and his light was stinging with heat, early as the hour 
yet was. 

A convict, flushed with drink, reeled up to me and shouted : 
" Here's one that aint of us. Change clothes, my beauty. 
Off with them duds :" and he pulled at his own coat in a 
drunken, wrestling way to remove it. 

Tom took him by the throat, and, running him backward till 
he was abreast of the convicts* galley, flung him into the door 
with a bitter curse, and the fellow fell with a crash. My 
Sweetheart shouted to the mob of convicts who stood near the 
ship's galley with the sailors : " Keep that drunken rufiian 
off me or I shall kill him. D'ye know my compact ? If this 
lad is touched or hurt," and he stepped back to put his hand 
on my shoulder while he roared out these words in a voice of 
fury, " you shall sail the ship among you. You shall run her 
ashore and drown every mother's son aboard. You shall run 
her into a man-of-war, and find as many gibbets as you have 
necks." 

As he spoke the drunken convict staggered out of the 
galley with blood on his face from his nose ; he cursed wildly 
and incoherently, and was approaching Tom in a fighting 
posture. 

" It's all right, Butler," bawled a felon, ** get away aft to 
your quarters and look to the ship." 

" It's time ! " cried a seaman ; and, as this was said, three of 
the convicts sprang upon the drunken convict and thrust him 
back into the galley. 

" Lie there ! " roared one of them : " seizing the ship aint 
getting our liberty, curse you ! " 

Tom took my arm and we went toward the poop. I was 
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terribly frightened. But for Tom I might have been stripped 
by the villain ! No one would have interfered. I shuddered, 
and trembled, and said, " Where shall I find some convicts* 
clothes ? Think if I should be forced to change when you 
were not by to stop it ! '* 

He halted at the foot of the poop ladder and said, " Put 
this on and give me yours," and pulled off his convict coat. 
It was large and loose, and a more effectual disguise than 
.Will's serge jacket, or my monkey coat. It was Will's serge 
that I handed Tom ; he found it small, and tossed it to a young 
convict who stood grinning at us while we changed coats. 

" 1*11 find clothes when I want them," said he, and I followed 
him up the ladder. 

There were several stains of blood about the poop deck ; 
the sight made me ill. Tom saw the sickness in my face and 
exclaimed, " The heat is too much for you. Go aft to your 
cousin. I'll join you in a minute." He then, standing at the 
brass rail, shouted, " aft a couple of hands and spread the awn- 
ing. And lay aft a hand to the wheel, do you hear ? " 

Strained as his voice had been by previous exertion it still 
rang clear and high, and went through the ship with the carry- 
ing note of a bell. I paused when he shouted ; and took notice 
that the convicts on the poop, who were as fairly orderly as the 
fellows in the waist, looked pleased on hearing him utter the 
command. 

He followed me, and we joined Mr. Bates and Will. 
Despite my sickness I found a difficulty in holding my face 
when I viewed Mr. Bates dressed as a convict. He imme- 
diately said, addressing me, " I see they have rigged you out 
also, but not to the heels as I am. A fellow laid hold of me, 
though Aaron had my arm with Johnstone on t'other side, to 
let the gentry see that we were his friends. Aaron said, 
* Change with him ; you'll be safer in that dress, and they'll like 
you the better in it.' " 

" He's right," said Tom. 

Two sailors came aft to loose the little awning ; a third man 
approached the wheel ; he looked hard at Mr. Bates, and then 
burst into a laugh. The mate wisely turned his back upon 
him to conceal his temper, and held his peace ; it was no 
moment then to resent an insult, though this scoundrel seaman 
had been in Mr. Bates' watch since the beginning of the voy- 
age ; and, with the rest of the sailors, had always been well used 
by him. Tom stepped up to the fellow, and exclaimed in a 
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tone of severity that made the man shrhik : " I suppose you 
know I am the commander of this ship now ? " 
" Yes, sir." 

** And I suppose you know that you are an infernal muti- 
neer?" 

The man stared at him in a hang-dog way ; he was the fel- 
low who had spoken on the forecastle that morning about the 
roasting job which lay before them. 

" My command," continued Tom, hissing his speech into 
the sailor's face," gives me unlimited power ; and, if I insist 
upon your being hanged, up you go ! Mr. Bates is second in 
command, and he's your chief mate still. Laugh again, if you 
dare ! " 

He lingered to stare at the man who shuffled, spat, looked 
uneasily around him, but made no reply. 

" Bear a hand with that awning," then shouted my sweet- 
heart to the two seamen. " Larking, Jephson, Simmonds," he 
cried, addressing some of a knot of convicts who stood look- 
ing at the sailors, "Help those two loafers, will ye? Show 
'em what to do, and how it may be done quickly. We've been 
having our training, boys," he added with a great, violent 
laugh, " while those chaps have been abed sucking their pipes." 
Three of the convicts sprang to his orders, as sailors would 
to the command of an officer. I caught Mr. Bates staring at 
I Tom with amazement and admiration. Just then Barney 

j Aaron, dressed in Captain Sutherland's clothes, the brass 

I button on either side the naval peak of his cap glittering in 

^ the sun, came out of a group of eight or ten of the felons who 

1 had been earnestly and soberly talking abreast of the foremost 

I quarter-boat, and walked up to us. 

I * Dow, Butler," said he, " we wat your advice. The idea 

was to sed the fellows below adrift. But cad we spare the 
boats ? " 

The others of the select crew he had been talking to fol- 
lowed him, and * came about us. The crowd was quickly 
f swelled ; before Tom could fairly answer the whole of the 

convicts on the poop were swarming aft to the wheel, near 
which we stood, to hear what was said. 

Tom, standing erect, folded his arms upon his convict shirt, 
and gazing fixedly at the prize-fighter, said, " I'll not counsel 
you. I accept no responsibility where life is concerned. Thai 
. was understood." 
^ " You cad give us ad idea ?" 
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Tom shook his head.^ " You have put this ship into my 
hands, and I'll carry her where you will," said he. " I've got 
no ideas outside that." 

I heard some murmurs as of grumbling, and some of the 
ugly faces looked savage. 

" You may growl as you please," said Tom, running his eyes 
angrily along the crowd of felons. ** I've agreed to undertake 
as much as you have a right to expect. In agreeing to take 
charge I convert myself into head criminal aboard here ; and 
of you all I'm the surest to be hanged, if we're taken. Act as 
you please. Do what you like. My part's big enough, isn't 
it?" 

" Yer might just answer a question," exclaimed a convict. 

" You want to turn the people below adrift," said Tom to 
Aaron. " Do so.'' 

Mr. Bates looked at the sultry, breathless expanse of ocean. 
I caught his eye, and witnessed horror and consternation 
in it. 

** How bady boats are we to give 'eb ? " said Aaron. 

" Reckon the number of people ; then find out the carrying 
capacity of the longboat and quarter boats. See that they 
are plentifully watered and provisioned. Give *em a sextant 
and charts, sails, oars, and rudders ; let them be wanting in 
nothing. It may tell for us, Aaron. That's all I mean to say 
— the rest you can do for yourselves." 

While Tom spoke, the prize-fighter's dead black fiery eyes 
were fixed upon Mr. Bates ; his pockmarked face wore its 
habitual sardonic, leering, self-complacent expression. 

" Is it uderstood," said he, " that Bates is to help you to 
sail this ship ? " 

" Certainly. I must have help. I've told you I can't stand 
a twenty-four hours* watch. I ask for no better sailor to help 
me than Bates." 

"He was one of the ship's officers, and we'll hold j^ou 
responsible for his behavior if you employ him," said one of 
the convicts, a tall, thin, gray-haired man, delicate, with some- 
thing of refinement in his face, speaking with an educated 
accent. 

" Parsons, I can't navigate this ship alone. I suppose you 
know thatl " said Tom, with heat. 

" We shall want to feel when we've turned in that we're 
being honestly steered," answered the convict. 

(Tom afterward told me that this man had been a surgeon. 
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in a fair way of practice in a London suburb, and had been 
sentenced to transportation for life, for arson.) 

" What do you know about the sea? " cried my sweetheart 
with the utmost scorn. " Aaron, I can endure sensible oppo- 
sition, but this sort of jaw is swinish. My neck'll fit a halter 
as well as his," he added, pointing to Parsons ; "but my life's 
more precious certainly, for you'd not miss him if he dropped 
overboard ; but let me go, and if this gentleman," and here he 
clapped Bates upon the shoulder, " refused to stand by you, 
and carry you to an agreed part of the world, I'd give you a 
week to be dismasted, to be pumping for your lives, to be in 
the utmost extremity. Have you sought your liberty, to end 
as puffed and green carcasses, a hundred fathoms deep over 
the side, if the sharks'll let you plumb that depth ? " 

" There's too buch talk," said Barney Aaron. " Is every 
bad to be baster ? Butler's the agreed captid. He chooses 
Bates to help hib. Bates he shall have ; ad, to prove that we 
trust hib, he shall give directiods for gettig the boat over and 
seddig the prisoders adrift. Cub alog, sir, ad give us the 
pleasure of hearig you sig out." 

He passed his giant arm through the poor mate's, and walked 
off with him in the direction of the main deck. The convicts 
followed to a man, talking eagerly and tumultuously as they 
pressed forward in the wake of the two. I said softly, that 
the fellow at the wheel might not hear me, ** They seem afraid 
of you, Tom." 

" I'm one of them," he answered bitterly. " They are not 
afraid of me. But the thoughtful among them know they are 
helpless without me ; and the other wretches are infiueticed by 
the few who can think." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SHE WITNESSES THE DEPARTURE OF THE OFFICERS 

AND SOLDIERS. 

By this time the awning had been spread. In the cuddy a 
crowd of convicts were roaring out the chorus of some vulgar 
popular song of that time. Will said, " We have had nothing 
to eat. Aren't you hungry ? " 

"Here you ! " exclaimed Tom to the fellow at. the helm ; 
" jump below to the cuddy, and bring us some food and wine 
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to breakfast off. I'll not trust this young gentleman among 
them. You're known as a friend. Johnstone, hold the wheel." 

The man went like a dog to the companion hatch, and dis- 
appeared down it. 

" A worthy example of the British sailor ! " said Tom. 
" He's one of those fellows who'd swear a man's life and 
liberty away for a noggin of rum. D'ye see that boat, 
Marian ? " He pointed to a long, thin boat called the cap- 
tain's gig, that hung by davits over the stern, with the line of 
her gunwale on a level with the taffrail. ** She'll give us our 
chance. Johnstone, that'll be the boat we'll make off in. 
The sooner the better. Hark to them below ! Oh, my God, 
dear heart, what, has your love for me brought you into? 
Johnstone, the equipment of that boat will be your duty. I 
shall hold you responsible for everything being in its place 
when we come to want her." 

" Ay, ay, sir," answered the lad, with the habit of a sailor in 
answer to an order. 

** Is it true, Tom, that they'd hang you if they found you 
in command of this ship ? " said I. 

" There's been murder and piracy, and the ringleaders 
would be hanged ; and I, found in command of the ship, 
would be reckoned a ringleader. But do not fear. They're 
not going to catch me. We'll be out of the vessel soon ; 
though Heaven help the unhappy ruffians when it comes to our 
leaving them." 

Presently the sailor came up out of the cuddy. He brought 
a bottle of sherry, a broken tumbler, a plate of white biscuit, 
and sortie tinned meat. He said sullenly, as he put the stuff 
down on the grating, that it was all he could find. There 
wasn't a whole tumbler to be seen. 

" Them convicts is gone mad," he said, as he sulkily grasped 
the wheel : " them as aint singing's fighting. The cabin 
floor's a-running with blood. They're mostly the young uns. 
I never bargained for the likes of this raree show. What's 
a-going to befall the fired ship if this sort of carrying on's to 
last ? " 

" It was to be a roasting hot job," said I, pointing to the 
injured topgallant mast. 

He gave me an evil look ; but, meeting Tom's eyes, turned 
his head, and stared away into the white, sultry, stagnant dis- 
tance. I kept my back upon the bloodstains ; I could not 
have held them in view and tasted food. While we ate and 
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drank, we heard Mr. Bates calling out orders on the main 
deck. I met Tom's glance ; he faintly smiled ; it was the first 
time I had seen him smile. But indeed the tragedy of the 
morning became a kind of burlesque, when you thought of the 
chief mate of the ship dressed as a convict, giving orders 
under the eye of Barney Aaron, who was himself clothed in 
the apparel of the captain. 

We moved forward a little way to get well into the shelter 
of the awning, and out of the hearing of the fellow at the 
wheel. The bottle had been half full ; we emptied it, and threw 
it and the broken tumbler overboard, and talked while we 
watched the motions of the convicts on the main deck, and 
listened to the choruses of the brutal revelers in the cuddy. 
Some of the mutinous sailors went aloft with tackles on the 
main and fore yards ; meanwhile a number of the convicts 
cleared away the longboat, a large, squab fabric, which lay 
stowed forward of the galley. Tom said she was big enough 
to carry safely forty souls. 

** I wish you and I, and Will there, were in her," said he, 
" out of sight of this ship. But she'll provide us with the 
opportunity we want," he added, with a sideways motion of 
his head toward the gig over the stern. 

" What are your plans after we leave the ship ? " said I. 
" The gig's a little boat for this vast sea." 

" My plans," he answered, making as if he would take my 
hand, and arresting the gesture with a fierce glance at the 
helmsman, " are first of all to get away. The rest must be our 
fortune. Anyhow, we'll endeavor to keep afloat till we're 
picked up." 

" It might run into weeks before we fall in with a ship just 
here," said Will, " and what's to happen then ? It's very well 
for Marian and me — what's to become of you, sir ? " 

" What's to become of Tom ? " cried I : ** If you mean that, 
you must ask what's to become of me too." 

Tom stood up and said : " The convicts mustn't see us 
always together ; and particularly will it not do for them to 
see us talking earnestly. They're felons, with the suspicions 
and passions of felons. I'm going to the captain's cabin." 

He walked briskly to the companion way, at which he 
paused to look steadily round the sea, and then disap- 
appeared. 

" Why do you take me up so sharply, Marian ? " said 
Will. 
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" Call me Marlowe. Suppose you should be overheard ! 
Sharply ! Why do you ask what's to become of Tom ? It 
never could be right with me if it's to be wrong with him. 
And yet you say it'll be all right for you and me if we're 
picked up." 

" If we're picked up he may be carried to England ; what 
then ? " 

"We'll not allow ourselves to be picked up by a ship going 
to England." 

** We may be nearly dead with thirst, and without provisions. 
Look what a sea it is. Do you know where we are ? This is 
the junction of the two Atlantics. If you are dying of thirst 
you'll be glad to be picked up though the ship we should fall 

in with were bound to — to " And my cousin, with an 

expressive face, pointed downward. 

** Don't talk to me. Leave it all to Tom. He is an old 
sailor ; and will he risk the liberty he has got this day ? I 
would sink and drown in his arms sooner than stay in this 
detestable ship, or not be by his side wherever he goes." 

" Aye, that's all very well. But I'm to make one in that 
boat, remember. I'm very sorr;^ for Butler, and like him 
greatly ; although hang me if I think his prison experience has 
improved his manners ; but I don't see my way to go down 
hand in hand with him." 

" Hold your tongue," I cried ; " the darling saved your life, 
and this is your gratitude ! " 

He got up and went aft, and stood looking at the gig. 

I walked to the poop rail and looked down at the mass of 
convicts who filled the decks. Some of them were throwing 
the remains of the barricades overboard. A considerable 
group stood near the port gangway ; and every one of that 
gang carried a soldier's musket, with its bayonet fixed. Some 
of those fellows had acted as first and second "captains" 
under the doctor. They were now less noisy in the cuddy ; a 
few in that interior did indeed continue drunkenly to shout 
out choruses. Here and there a felon roamed with lurching 
steps, and often with a cut face and blood upon him, as though 
from a savage scuffle ; but I soon noticed that if this sort of 
fellows got into people's way they were elbowed and kicked 
without ceremony, even to the extent of being thrown headlong. 
Most of the noisiest and the wounded people were young. 
In truth, already was I sensible of a change 'in the bearing of 
the unhappy men. They stood in bodies, watching what was 
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going forward. The first clamorous brutal transports, the 
early delirious passions which successful rebellion and the 
possession of freedom had excited, were sobering. Perhaps 
they had not met with drink enough yet to make them all the 
fierce, wild, shouting, exulting demons some of them had been 
changed into by the cuddy drams. Be this as it may, there 
was less confusion ; the senseless bawling was become rare ; 
on deck the shouts broke only from the throats of tipsy scoun- 
dfels aimlessly issuing out of the cuddy into the quarter- 
deck throng, where, as I have said, they would be hustled 
and kicked, and sometimes forced into silence by being 
knocked down. 

Mr. Bates, no longer distinguishable from the felons who 
remained clothed in the convicts* garb, stood at the gangway, 
superintending the hoisting and lowering of the longboat over 
the side. Some of the convicts worked as though they had 
been sailors in their day. Close beside the little mass of 
armed men stood Barney Aaron, and near him were five or 
six convicts, variously attired in plundered clothes ; these 
fellows were, without exception, of the better class of prisoners ; 
most of them had filled positions of some little trust under the 
doctor, such as cook and barber ; and I guessed that they were 
among the recognized heads of the risen criminals. 

Will joined me, and began to talk of the gig, and the diffi- 
culty of safely lowering a boat hanging athwartships when a 
vessel was in motion. I bade him leave everything to Tom, 
and do as he was told — that is, to see that the gig was fur- 
nished ready for getting away in. He burst into a laugh at 
sight of Mr. Bates, and for some time could not recover his 
composure ; in truth the poor fellow seemed a little hysterical; 
and, after we had been standing a few minutes, drew me away, 
saying, " Let's go over to starboard ; the sentry was killed 
just there, and I keep on seeing his face as they threw him 
over the side.** 

Several convicts came out of the cuddy by way of the com- 
panion hatch, and, finding the poop a clear deck, began to play 
at leapfrog ; and to gambol, and hop, and cut capers with the 
grace of frisky cart horses ; their ugly faces and rowdy 
behavior made a slum or back alley of that white deck ; the 
beauty of the sea, the brilliance of the blue heavens, the fiery 
sparkles and lights in the polished brass and glass about the 
poop, vanished ; those tumbling convicts instantly brought 
with them a flavor of London fog — the air resounded with the 
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cry of the costermonger — the evil odor of decayed vegetables 
attended them ; and you seemed to hear the music of the barrel 
organ. 

They came floundering, and skylarking, and caper cutting 
up to where Will and I were standing ; they gathered about 
us, and Will was for moving off, but I held my ground ; I did 
not love their language, believe me, but it would not do to 
seem shy of them. They were flushed with drink, and talked 
rapidly and thickly in the most intolerably coarse speech you 
can imagine ; yet they were not so drunk as to be unintelligi- 
ble. Seemingly they had been among the most successful in 
plundering the cabins. One pulled out Captain Sutherland's 
gold watch ; and, dangling it on high by its chain as though it 
were a cherry he was about to pop in his mouth, roared out, 
" This is the thumble for you. Here's the yack for a nob's 
gurrell." Another produced a pin, a third a large old- 
-fashioned silver watch, Will whispered had belonged to the 
second mate. Their talk was a compound of oaths and 
thieves' slang ; but they took not the least notice of me or 
Will ; they jabbered hoarsely, and thickly, and swiftly, among 
themselves, as though on the eve of coming to blows ; breaking 
off presently, however, to watch the longboat rising out of her 
chocks, when the tackles were manned by some score or two 
of felons. 

The great boat was got over as smartly as though all con- 
cerned in lifting and lowering her were sailors. All necessary 
information as to where stores, fresh water, and so forth were 
to be found had doubtless been obtained from Mr. Bates ; 
anyhow, no time had been lost ; but soon after the boat was 
floated a number of people, under the superintendence of some 
of those men whom I had taken to be the leaders, rolled a 
cask of fresh water, a tierce or two of beef, two or three bar- 
rels of flour and biscuit, and other matters which my memory 
does not carry, to the open gangway ; and very rapidly all 
these things were stored in the boat alongside. 

Just then Tom came out of the cuddy, by the way of the 
quarter-deck, and went to Bates and Barney Aaron, who stood 
together, with whom he spoke. Tom, attended by Bates, re- 
turned to the cuddy ; and, after an interval, reappeared with a 
sextant case, a chart or two, and such appliances as I sup- 
posed they would need in the longboat, to enable them to 
steer a course for land. These things were handed down to 
some convicts who were stowing the provisions in the boat. 
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Tom stood in the gangway and looked down ; and then called 
out for the oars, sail, and mast of the boat to be brought along 
and shipped. When he had seen to this he glanced up ; and, 
observing me, ascended the poop ladder. 

" Hi ! " said he, walking up to the group of convicts who 
had been talking, and swearing, and boasting of their plunder, 
but were now silent. " What are you doing here ? This is no 
part of the ship for you," he cried, cursing them. " Get 
away down to your quarters. This poop is for the captain, 
and the mate, and Mr. Aaron, and the rest of us who are re- 
sponsible for the safety of the vessel, and for landing you 
where you may bolt and get hanged at your leisure. Off with 
ye, off with ye ; " and, laying hold of the sturdiest, he gave 
him a thrust. 

The convicts were used to this sort of usage, and probably 
would have recognized no other treatment than that of kicks 
and curses. They yielded as submissively as felons to the 
command of an armed warder, went in a body down the lad- 
der, and mingled with their fellows on the main deck. 

" Those people below must be sent adrift," said Tom, com- 
ing to my side, and talking as though he thought aloud. " It's 
a hardship, but I see the need. If they're kept they'll be 
murdered. They start well equipped — I've seen to that. It's 
odds if they're not picked up in a day or two, spite of our friend 
Will's misgivings. They'll take three boats from the ship. 
That'll leave two, and the gig. The gig's for us. The con- 
victs must see to themselves. It's not a thing to be debated. 
It's every man for himself at such times as these," and his eye 
went to the stain at the head of the poop ladder, where the 
sentry had been butchered. 

" Tom," said I, " if the sailors are leaving the ship, who's to 
carry on the work ? " 

" Seven or eight rogues stay," he answered. " Four or five 
of the convicts have been to sea. With near two hundred and 
fifty souls in the ship I should be able to manage if I chose to 
keep by her. How many of a crew went to your complement ? " 
said he, turning to Will. 

" Thirty, sir," answered the lad. 

" All told ? " 

" Thirty ordinary and able seamen and idlers," said Will. 

" They looked a ruffianly lot," exclaimed Tom. " The 
people counted upon more help than they got. Aaron asked 
all hands to remain ; only seven or eight chums and acquaint- 
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ances of the prisoners stick to. the ship. Those were the 
scoundrels who flung themselves upon the sentries. Yes, 
they'll need two quarter-boats besides the long boat. A 
numerous family to send afloat ; and under the line, too, with 
— how many women and children ? " 

Will gave him the number. 

Tom made a grimace of pity, folded his arms, and stood 
with a stern face watching what was happening in the gang- 
way. 

Mr. Bates was showing the convicts how to rig the accommo- 
dation ladder over the side. I looked at Tom and particu- 
larly noticed now the change in his face, just as I had felt and 
witnessed the change in his nature and bearing. That change 
I had before observed, but not so clearly. The light was 
searching ; he stood in repose, forgetting himself, and viewing 
the proceedings on the main deck. He was pale, and thin, and 
ill, and haggard ; yet his manly beauty wanted none of its old 
charms. Nay, there was a gain, I thought ; he seemed the 
handsomer because of the severity of his expression ; there 
was a fierceness that gave his lineaments an heroic cast. Suf- 
fering had deepened and accentuated all that was manly in 
his looks, by an infusion of sternness that wanted not in scorn 
and haughtiness. 

When all was ready with the longboat, the armed convicts 
formed themselves into a lane betwixt the open gangway and 
the hatchway. They fell in, with the precision of soldiers, to 
the cries which commanded them ; and stood erect and orderly, 
every man letting the butt of his musket rest upon the deck. 
A crowd of men, many of them armed with the small-arms 
which they had found in the ship, gathered round the main 
hatch and obstructed the view. A fellow with a fiddle in his 
hand climbed on the bulwark rail close to the yawn of the 
gangway ; and, putting the fiddle to his neck, screwed out a 
tune. He was the convict who used to play the prisoners 
round the decks at exercise. When the mass of felons heard 
this music they burst into a great shout of laughter ; such a 
wild, dreadful shout of merriment has seldom gone up out of 
human throats. The few remaining revelers in the cuddy 
tumbled drunkenly out on the quarter-deck on hearing the 
fiddle and the shouts, and rent the air with another hideous 
burst of laughter. 

I heard a man bawl instructions down the main hatchway : 
but could not catch what he said. Aaron and some others 
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roared out an order for silence ; and, tipsy as a number of them 
were, as great a stillness fell upon the convicts as ever had 
been observed in their time of discipline. 

The first to come up was Dr. Russell-Ellice ; he was dressed 
as a convict, and I did not recognize him until Will cried out. 
He was immediately followed by Captain Sutherland, who had 
also been forced into the felon's garb. Next came Captain 
Barrett, dressed as a convict ; then the sergeant and the sol- 
diers of the guard, most of whom were habited in the prison 
apparel, though some were without coats. Neither the doctor 
nor the officers looked to right or left. They kept their eyes 
fastened upon the deck, and so passed through the rows of 
armed criminals to the gangway. Nothing was to be heard but 
the insulting, squeaking music of the fiddle. The hush upon 
the great throng of men made the scene tragically impressive. 
I felt a deep pity for Captain Sutherland, and asked Tom in a 
whisper if his influence could not keep the poor fellow on 
board, that he might escape with us if we got away : but Tom, 
without looking at me, held up his hand to warn me not to 
speak. 

I went to the side and looked down at the longboat. She 
was a large roomy fabric, and sat high and buoyant, despite her 
liberal equipment of food and water. These passed into her : 
the surgeon, the commander of the vessel. Captain Barrett, and 
eighteen soldiers, two of their number having been killed. 
They were all, as I have said, habited as convicts : and now I 
observed the degrading effect of the prison dress upon the per- 
son ; for the doctor. Captain Barrett, and most of the soldiers 
looked as sorry a set of rogues as any that were in the ship ; 
and needed but irons and the barber to make you suppose them 
criminals of the most desperate kind. 

A pause in the proceedings happened when the last of the 
soldiers had passed down the ladder and entered the boat. 
Aaron shouted to the fiddler to stop his noise. So great was 
the silence among the convicts that everything said clearly 
reached the ear. The prize-fighter went into the gangway and 
looked over; and, turning to some of the people whom I had 
taken to be among the chiefs and ringleaders, called out : 
" There's roob for as bady agaid.** 

Tom and Will came to the rail, and looked down at the boat. 
The doctor sat in the stern-sheets with his arms folded and 
head bowed. He exhibited no signs of life. Captain Suther- 
land's posture was that of a crushed and broken-hearted man. 
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I grieved, and could have wept and entreated for the poor fel- 
low ; he was a good, harmless sailor, an excellent seaman, and 
his usage was barbarous, seeing that the convicts had no other 
cause to punish him and revenge thebiselves than his being in 
command of the ship. 

When Aaron called out as I have just said, Captain Barrett 
sprang to his feet and shouted : " Where are my men's wives 
and children? You're not going to send us adrift without 
them, are you ? " 

" We'll forward *eb od to you whed we've dud with 'eb," 
exclaimed Aaron, turning his head without turning his body, 
and shouting with his massive hand at the side of his mouth : 
" Jodsud " — here he addressed a convict named Johnson, one 
of several armed men who guarded the entrance of the main 
hatch : it was this Johnson who had bawled down to the 
doctor and others to come up ; " there's roob for twedy bore 
id the logboat ; call 'eb up." 

Tom made a stride to the head of the poop ladder; and, in a 
voice whose accents rang through the ship like a volley of 
pistol shots, shouted : " Hold, Aaron ! the next to come up 
and enter the longboat are the women and children." 

The mass of convicts looked up at him ; indescribable was 
the effect of this universal turning of faces one way. 

" Dot log ago you wouldd't *ave anythig to do with this 
busidess," shouted Aaron savagely. "What wasd't your 
busidess thed, isd't goig to be your busidess dow." 

" I'll have no discussion ! " cried Tom, with the utmost 
ferocity, " I'm a man of my word. Blood has been shed, and 
now you want to round off the murders with the most 
hellish piece of cruelty ever perpetrated on the high seas. 
We have lived together," he cried to them all in clear, fierce, 
powerful . tones, ** for many months — in the hulk and here ; 
and I know there are scores among you who detest the 
thought of keeping the poor women and little children from 
their husbands, whose sole offense has been their duty. Am I 
right? You are under the influence of men who, as your 
responsible leaders elected by yourselves, should be the last to 
advise you to blacken yet more what God knows is black enough 
by a fiendish act of brutality and inhumanity." 

" We don't want to be jawed," bawled a tipsy convict, 
** better bring the doctor aboard again if that's to be the lay." 

** Butler ! " shouted Aaron, " I'b dabbed if your goig to have 
your way id everythig." 
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" But 1*11 have my way in this — I'll have my way in this ! " 
cried Tom, with a note of madness in his voice, and the look 
of a madman in his face. ** You begged me to take charge. 
Fifty of you whined and petitioned me as the only navigator 
among you, to command this ship if you seized her. And I 
consented — on what terms ? No cruelty, I said, and safety for 
three friends. There's to be cruelty now — cruelty so hellish 
that the vilest heart among you must sicken and shrink if it 
will but give the intention a thought. You're playing me 
false in this, Aaron, I say — don't do it ! Dont do it ! " he 
cried, raising his voice and brandishing his arms at the great 
mob below. 

I glanced at the longboat at this moment. The doctor 
had pricked up his ears, and was sitting looking up at the 
ship with a pale face of astonishment. Captain Barrett, erect 
in the boat, Hstened and stared. Captain Sutherland repeated 
three or four times, ** Who is it ? Who is it ? " for Tom was not 
to be seen by them ; indeed nobody was visible along the whole 
line of the ship to those people low seated save Aaron at the 
gangway, and the fiddler, and me, and Will at the rail. 

Some fellow near the mainmast hoarsely shouted, " Butler 
wants it all his own way. Let him chuck it and rot. There's 
Bates, the mate of the ship. He's bin kep* to oblige Butler. 
He's a navigator. He'll do the trick." 

" No ! " thundered Bates, roaring out as though he were 
hailing the fore-topsail in a gale of wind ; ** you've forced me 
into giving orders, and I'm cursing myself for my cowardice. 
But so help me, you men, as I stand here, one and all of you, 
good and bad, drunk and sober, as you listen, sooner than 
that you shall keep the women and children on the chance of 
my taking Butler's place, you may now — now — now*' he 
roared, pointing up, ** turn to and reeve your yardarm whip 
and run me aloft. D'ye hear me ? Now — now ! " he screamed 
in the extremity of his wrath and resolution ; and, having 
spoken, he backed from the knot of convicts out of the thick 
of whom he had exclaimed, put his shoulders against the bul- 
wark, folded his arms, and settled himself firmly on his legs as 
a man prepared for the worst ; and, at that instant, he made as 
heroic a figure as Tom. 

Silence followed. The hush was extraordinary. The deep 
stillness that lay upon the white ocean seemed to come into 
the ship as a spirit. I saw that Aaron was at a loss. He 
looked savagely about him, and made an angry step or 
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two, as though he would pace the deck. Tom, gripping the 
brass rail, kept his eyes full of fire upon the Jew ; his breast 
rose and fell violently with the vehemence of his breathing. 
Resolution, as fearless and magnificent as the chief mate had 
given expression to, was visible in his posture and looks ; and 
not the grossest and most ignorant of the unhappy creatures 
who stared up could have mistaken his mind. 

He seemed to wait for Aaron to speak ; then cried out, 
addressing the mass of men generally : " Is it your wish that 
I should navigate this ship and carry you to where we shall 
presently decide ? *' 

Most of the fellows stared at one another like fools, as 
though they lacked courage to answer. 

" Answer me, damn you ! " he shouted. " Don't think I care 
how it goes. Treat me as you've dealt with those whose 
blood stains these decks, and I'll thank you. I'm a convict — 
the most wretched of the wretches among you, and broken- 
hearted as none of you are. Use me as you will. But if I 
take charge I'm captain, and if I'm captain my will in what 
concerns the general safety is law. The general safety will be 
imperiled by the detention of the women and children. You'll 
render this ship unfit for human management — you'll convert 
her into a hell beyond human control. I, a fellow convict and 
a seaman, tell you this. Now answer me ; am I in command 
or not ? " 

*• It was settled," howled Aaron. 

" Johnson ! " cried Tom, " you at the hatchway there ! 
order the women and children on deck, and pass them into the 
boat." 

Johnson kept silent. 

" Do what you're told," shouted a voice ; then followed a 
hoarse confused uproar from fifty throats : " Get 'em out of 
the ship " — " Butler's right. Who the plague wants to keep 
them?" — "It'll lead to murder, and we want our liberty 
ashore." 

" Order the women and children on deck," cried Tom ; 
whereupon some man, but it was not the convict Johnson, bel- 
lowed down the main hatch. 

In a few minutes the women came up out of the 'tween decks 
one by one, every woman with a child in her arms, for there 
were eight and eight, though every woman was not a mother. 
The poor creatures' eyes were red with weeping, their faces 
white with fear. The husband of one of them had been killed 
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that morning. They were dressed in bonnets and shawls. My 
heart was cold as I watched them ; how might it fare with me 
if I should be discovered ! They went to the side, and passed 
one by one down the gangway ladder ; the great crowd of con- 
victs looked on. Not a word was uttered while the women 
walked through the lane of armed men. As they entered the 
boat their husbands eagerly clasped and kissed them, and 
kissed the children ; it was like a meeting of the survivors of 
some terrible disaster, and the tears stood in my eyes. 

The boat seemed crowded when the women were in her, 
though at a pinch another ten or twelve persons might have 
found space. 

" Off with you dow and bake roob for the other boats ! " 
shouted Aaron. ** Head right away and be thankful you've 
failed idto the *ads of hubade people. If you hag about dear 
us, s'elp be Peter we'll fire idto you." 

A soldier seized an oar and shoved the boat off. When she 
had gone clear by her own length the soldiers threw over the 
remaining oars and began to row. It was about one o'clock 
in the afternoon ; a long morning had been spent in getting 
that big boat out, storing, crowding, and sending her adrift. 
I looked round the sea ; not the least breath of air anywhere 
dyed the molten resplendent surface that brimmed in a breast 
of delicate blue silver light into the morning distances. The 
soldiers rowed vigorously, as though all in the boat feared the 
convicts would play them some murderous trick if they hung 
within reach. 

A number of people got on the line of bulwark rail and 
watched the boat as she drew away ; I had thought to hear a 
hundred vile blasphemous insults flung after her ; but nothing 
was said in that way ; -the fellows laughed, and talked, and 
pointed, but no man called out. 

Barney Aaron came on to the poop followed by Mr. Bates, 
as though the mate had been ordered to attend. The sweat 
was running from the prize-fighter's face, and the scars about 
his brow and forehead were knitted into a scowl. My heart 
beat fast : I dreaded a quarrel between him and Tom, for this 
Jew swung the deadliest fist of any man in England. Greatly 
to my relief, however, spite of his dark and sweating face, 
which seemed to give the lie to his behavior, his manner was 
conciliatory. 

" You shouldn't lose your tebper so easily, Butler," said 
he. " What's the good of excitig yourself ? You start this 
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gedtlebud off," here he motioned to Mr. Bates, " who talks a 
lot of rot to the people about yardarbs. I walked hib roud 
the deck to oblige you, that the people bight see he's by fred ; 
and thed, excited by you, he jaws theb about yardarbs. If 
they'd have taked hib at his word ! " He looked up and 
pointing, exclaimed with his extraordinary grin : " That's what 
I thik you gentlebud of the sea call a yardarb. Gallus 
high, aidt it, by rosebud ? " and he turned his fiery, black eyes 
upon me. 

" The women are safe, and I'm satisfied," answered Tom. 
" Aaron, I have looked for more humanity at your hands. You 
— a man of your reputation," he added, with an angry, sarcas- 
tic smile that instantly faded, " to truckle to such beasts as 
we've had to live among ever since we found ourselves to- 
gether in irons ! But the matter's ended," he exclaimed, with 
a sort of sudden bustle and hurry in his manner. " Let's get 
the other boats away. There's a destination to be settled, and 
arrangements for working the ship to be made. This weather 
is good for talk : but it may change in an hour."  

" Right," exclaimed Aaron. " Bates, call up your bed and 
give your orders." 

" Captain Butler," exclaimed the poor mate, " let me leave 
this ship with the crew." 

Aaron fiercely rounded upon him. *' Is that your gratitude ? " 
he exclaimed in his thick, stunted accents. " Did'dt I tell you, 
Butler, he wasd't to be trusted ? Wolves tear hib ! Why 
dod't the flat-catcher dow whed he's well off ? " 

" You're here, and you'll remain here. Bates," said Tom, 
giving the unfortunate man an expressive look. " Get those 
two quarter boats alongside, and have them provisioned ; and 
let me advise you to take a sheepshank in your tongue." 

Mr. Bates went to the tail and called to the men. Some 
seamen and convicts came tumbling on to the poop. 

" We've got hib and we'll keep hib," said Aaron, pulling off 
the captain's cap, and wiping his brow with the captain's 
pocket handkerchief, and straddling in front of Tom a mas- 
sive, terrible figure. "Butler, you was right. I've beed 
turding it over. You cadd't be sidgle-added. Suppose you 
should die. We'd let hib understad what betrayal 'ud cost. 
But what's the good of gettig excited ? Dever lose your tep- 
per. If I couldd't keep my tepper" — and here he spoke with 
his eyes fixed on me — ** what 'ud be my reputatiod as a pub- 
lic bad?" 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

SHE LISTENS TO THE CONVICTS DEBATING. 

Tom and the prize-fighter talked together while Mr. Bates 
got the boats alongside and superintended the stowage of 
provisions and water in them. I went into the shadow of the 
awning to get out of the heat of the sun, and to remove myself 
from Tom, that we might not be seen together constantly. 
Some of the ringleaders, as I must term the fellows whom the 
convicts undoubtedly regarded as heads or chiefs under Tom 
or Aaron, joined my sweetheart and the prize-fighter, and the 
air speedily hummed with the eager, animated talk of the 
crowd. Will joined me, and we watched the longboat. She 
had gone about a mile, and they had hoisted the sail for the 
shelter of its shadow. It hung like a sheet of silver from its 
yard, without a stir ; so smooth was the sea, so still the air. 
The soldiers continued to sweep the boat along; the oars 
glanced like hairs of silver as they rose and fell. 

Will went to the binnacle to judge of the course the boat 
was making ; the scoundrel seaman who grasped the wheel 
growled out with a coarse laugh, and in a cursing voice, some 
remark I did not catch. 

" You wouldn't have said that yesterday," exclaimed Will ; 
and came back to me without taking further notice of the 
miscreant. " They are heading due west," said he. ** I 
don't suppose they'll make up their minds till the other boats 
join them." 

" Which is the nearest land ?" 

" The Brazilian coast. But the nearest is a long way off. 
There's but a small chance for them outside of being picked 
up. And yet what a lump of a boat she is, compared to the 
gig ! When is she to be provisioned ? And when are we to 
get away^ And, when we've got away, what's going to hap- 
pen ? Good angels, I wish we were both at Stepney ! " 

" Leave everything to Tom," said I, " and do as he tells 
you." 

He looked at me with a mutinous eye, went to the rail, and 
stared over the side. Tom and the council of convicts had 
left the poop. I peered through the skylight ; the cuddy was 
empty, the table covered with fragments and remains of the 
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food the people had rummaged out, with broken china and 
broken bottles and glasses, and the deck scarce fit to walk on 
for the broken, wounding stuff that strewed it. I went to the 
break of the poop to see what they were about on the main 
deck ; both quarter boats were alongside, and a gang of con- 
victs were stowing them. The decks were filled with people 
who, since the departure of the longboat, had grown orderly : 
the mass of them conversed in knots, groups hung about the 
galleys; they had discovered pipes and tobacco — tobacco 
there would be in plenty for the guard and the crew, and pos- 
sibly a stock of pipes ;*a number of the convicts had pipes in 
their mouths, and their profound enjoyment of the tobacco, 
after months, and perhaps years, of penitential abstinence, 
undoubtedly helped to keep them quiet. 

The sun stood something to the left of the north, and the 
tall motionless spaces of canvas on high cast shadows over the 
decks, and betwixt the rails the high noon was endurable. A 
thick, sickly smell of roasted paint rose from the ship's side. 
If you put your hand upon the exposed wood, or any piece of 
metal, you were burnt as though you touched hot iron. I 
thought to myself : If these unhappy wretches should run 
short of water ! If this calm should hold them motionless 
here for days, and perhaps weeks ! for calms often serve 
ships so in these parts, as I had heard my father and his sea 
friends tell. I sought to compute the number on board; and, 
allowing for those who were presently to leave the ship, I cal- 
culated we should muster hard upon two hundred and fifty 
souls. When Tom left them, what would the miserable crea- 
tures do ? But then what was that to me ? All I cared for 
was that Tom should come off with his life, and be a free man, 
no longer a degraded criminal clanking in irons to be mangled 
by the cat, perhaps, at the will of any ferocious Tasmanian 
ruffian who might take a dislike to him. The convicts had 
seized the ship ; one had but to look toward the now distant 
longboat to appreciate the felons' estimate of human life ; I 
could not pity them when I thought of how they would have 
kept the women and children, and of the havoc they had 
wrought below; and, when I looked at their faces, recalled 
their songs and oaths in drink, their bestial speech, and saw 
the plunder on their vile backs. 

Tom, and Aaron, and a little crowd of men stood near the 
gangway ; my sweetheart looked on — he gave no orders ; poor 
Mr. Bates did all the work of superintendence, and watched 
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the convicts as they slung the provisions and water for the 
seamen into the quarter boats. When this work was ended 
some cries were raised ; the throngs of people gathered about 
the main hatch and filled the quarter-deck ; the armed male- 
factors formed a lane as before, but this time the fiddler did 
not make his appearance. 

A hoarse voice at the main hatch summoned the fellows 
below to come* up ; and one after another the crew arrived, 
headed by Mr. Balls, who was followed by the carpenter, the 
sailmaker, the cook, Mr. Stiles, Frank, the boatswain's mates, 
and others, as though the procession had been formed with 
some regard to grades. Most of the men had been forced to 
change clothes with the convicts ; this I had before gathered 
by observing the number of the people who were dressed in 
the seamen's apparel. The huge one-eared boatswain, with 
his staring glassy eyes, scowled round him with daring, defiant 
looks. Aaron stood in the gangway, and he halted every man, 
ere passing him over the side, to say, " You cad stop with us 
if you like. We're short of workidg *ads, ad we'll treat you 
as wud of us. What'll you do ? " 

Mr. Balls made no answer ; he passed sullenly on ; so did 
the sailmaker and carpenter. Mr. Stiles, with a bewildered 
look at the convicts and then through the gangway at the 
white 'gleam of sea visible there, wiped his face on the sleeve 
of his convict jacket and said, " Where might you be bound 
to, sir ? " 

Someone cried out, " That bloke was the ship's steward. 
He's of no use." 

" Over you go," said Aaron, giving Mr. Stiles a dab with his 
immense hand between his shoulder blades ; and the steward 
went with a run to the gangway and disappeared down the 
ladder. 

Two of the sailors agreed to remain ; Will, who had come 
to my side, told me that they were the poorest, most skulking 
and worthless of the forecastle hands. The convicts, however, 
cheered when these fellows said they would stay, and the 
armed men opened to let them pass into the crowd. Will's 
fellow apprentices looked up at him as they went to the boat, 
and one made a face, as though to express his disgust at what 
he took to be my cousin's disloyalty or cowardice. I marked 
the effect of this upon Will and grasped him by the arm, 
whispering passionately, " Not a word," and knew by the 
working of his face that I was just in time to arrest some 
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angry protesting sentence that might have endangered him 
and me too. 

While the seamen filed through the gangway I chanced to 
look down upon a crowd of convicts on the quarter-deck, and 
spied a fellow pick another man's pocket. He did it with 
admirable nimbleness and dexterity. Both men, the thief and 
the victim, were dressed in Lieutenant Chimmo*s clothes. 
The man that was robbed was the rogue who had held up 
Captain Sutherland's gold watch and chain as though he 
meant to play bob-cherry ; and it was this watch and chain 
which the other sneaked with inimitable adroitness. 

I supposed no one but myself saw this : many stood about 
close to, and the fellow stole the watch with the most foolish, 
staring, innocent face you could imagine, looking at the sea- 
men going through the gangway as though he could think of 
nothing else. But scarcely had he snugged the watch and 
chain in his side pocket when another convict next him 
whipped it out with incredible skill and swiftness ; indeed I 
should not have marked the motions of the rogue's hands but 
for the gleam of the gold. A minute later the first convict put 
his hand to his pocket and missed the watch. He turned 
furiously upon the second convict, shouting, " A thief ! a 
thief ! " for all the world as though he had been some respect- 
able man in the streets, just robbed. The felon who Had the 
watch roared out, " A thief ! A thief ! " and fell upon the 
second convict whose pocket he had picked. A scuffle fol- 
lowed : the second convict whose guilt appeared to be assumed 
by all who stood near, as though they knew him as a thief 
without morals and capable of robbing a brother thief, was 
kicked and beaten ; and a mob of hallooing convicts with this 
rascal in the midst of them surged forward, and I took notice 
that the rogue who shouted the loudest and kicked the 
hardest was the fellow who had the watch. 

This commotion caused no uneasiness among the crowd who 
stood on the side of the deck where the open gangway was. 
No doubt they understood what had happened, and guessed 
that enough were concerned in the scuffle to insure justice 
being done. 

By this time both quarter boats were filled with the sea- 
men ; I dare say there went eleven or twelve men in each, and 
more could not have gone without peril, for they were small 
boats, though stout and fairly new. Bates had seen that 
each craft had its proper equipment of spar, sail, oars, rudder. 
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and the like. One of the ringleaders, a big sallow-faced con- 
vict with a hare lip, and but two or three fangs in his upper 
jaw, roared down to the seamen to shove off: and, in a 
few minutes, both boats were heading in the direction of the 
longboat, which had come to a stand awaiting them. Many 
convicts sprang upon the bulwarks and howled out insults in 
the -wickedest language of the slums, in the most revolting 
speech of the great city rookeries, and haunts of sin and 
infamy : the seamen rowed away in silence. 

Tom came on to the poop, and looked at me a little while 
with a face of grief and horror, as though his very soul shrank 
up within him to think that I should be a spectator of such 
scenes and a hearer of such language. I read his mind ; he 
would not approach me to speak. 

Barney Aaron followed^ and with him were the hare-lipped 
man, and some score of convicts, of whom half might have 
been principals in the seizure of the ship. 

" Let's get to busidess," said Aaron. " Talk to the people 
as was arradged, Butler." 

On this Tom, laying hold of the brass rail, leaned forward 
and cried out that every man was to come together on the 
quarter-deck, as he had a few words to say to them. Mr. 
Bates stole up the ladder to my side ; and, without speaking to 
me, gazed with a look of bitter distress at the receding boats. 
Still was the ocean as polished a plain as ever it had been 
during the morning. The sun flashed up the water into blind- 
ing dazzle in the northwest, and the heat was terrible. There 
was no motion in the ship to fan the lightest of the topmast 
clothes ; the atmosphere floated like the breath of an oven, 
without refreshments of the draughts which circle about a 
deck when the becalmed craft leans with the swell, and her 
courses and topsails swing. The convicts massed themselves 
upon the main deck ; their faces were white with the heat, or 
scarlet. The drink had been distilled out of them by the 
roasting temperature, and the unhappy beings stood looking 
up at Tom with as orderly a bearing as ever they exhibited 
when the doctor addressed them. 

*• Men," said my sweetheart, " I've taken charge of this 
vessel. It's the interests of everybody aboard her that I've 
now to consider ; it's for us, all assembled as we are, to con- 
sider what's to be done. And first understand this : no ship 
can be sailed without discipline. Look aloft, men, at those 
vast heights. You see for yourselves what a complicated 
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thing a ship Is. If I and the mate of your own election," and 
here he pointed to Mr. Bates, "give an order, it must be 
promptly obeyed. If not — but you're not fools ; you can 
guess what must follow if we're not obeyed. Til not interfere 
in any arrangements which don't affect the safety of the ship. 
You'll sleep where you choose, and eat when you choose ; and 
whatever you do that doesn't concern our lives, will be no 
business of mine. But remember. There are nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty of us." 

He was interrupted by some voice shouting out the exact 
number. 

** You taste this weather, don't you ? You can guess how it 
would fare with us to run short of water ; and next to that 
would be the running short of provisions. You must be will- 
ing to go on allowance." 

"Willing ? Of course. That's expected," broke in three or 
four of them. 

" Those among you who have been seafaring men will unite 
with the sailors and form a crew and take the forecastle for 
your quarters, which must be your own, never to be intruded 
upon. Is that understood ? " 

" Understood," was the answer in a roar. 

" The rest will then form themselves into three watches 
under heads, as in the doctor's time ; and every watch will 
come on deck turn and turn about, and stand by to assist the 
crew, by pulling and hauling, cleaning and making the ship 
sweet, and so helping to keep you all alive, ready for the run 
ashore when the hour comes." 

A great cheer echoed this sentence. 

" Mr. Bates," continued Tom, "knows where everything is 
stowed in this ship. He'll sample your food for you, and 
name you your water allowance. Use him kindly, men. He's 
of first-rate consequence to us." 

When this was said Barney Aaron crossed to the mate, 
brought him to the middle of the break of the poop near to 
where Tom stood, and there, in the sight of all the convicts, 
shook him by the hand. This was done in silence, but it was 
a very expressive performance, some might hold after the 
eastern manner, seeing who was the main actor. 

Tom went on : "I must have the captain's cabin ; the 
navigating instruments of the vessel are there, and certain con- 
veniences of furniture. The chief mate will also need his 
cabin ; he'll share it with that young gentleman," said he, 
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to Will. ** If any of you, in the hurry of this morning, have 
mistaken Mr. Bates* effects for Captain Barrett's, or the other 
officers', or the commander's, I'll beg him to return them. He 
is our friendy and Mr. Aaron wishes him to be well used. It 
is not right he should be thus dressed." 

" Look at yourself," cried a voice on the quarter-deck. 

"Yes, but I'm a convict ! " exclaimed Tom savagely. 

This raised a roar ; a hundred men seemed to speak at once, 
they yelled out to this effect — that there were no longer any 
convicts aboard that ship ; that they were all free men ; that 
they had got their liberty, and meant to keep it, and so forth. 

" Order," bawled Aaron, raising his arms above his head. 
" We're here to discuss batters quietly. The captid's talked 
very sensibly, ad I'b with hib up to the hilt as far as he's gord. 
Are those your sedibedts ? " said he, looking round at the 
little crowd of convicts who stood near. 

" There must be discipline," answered one of them, " and 
Butler's talked very good sense so far." 

"How about the stock of spirits?" exclaimed a tall, thin, 
pale, gray-haired convict, dressed in an officer's shell jacket 
too short for him, so that when I think of him now it is always 
somehow in connection with Mr. Dickens' incomparable figure 
of Smike. " 'Sponsible men are wanted to see to that." 

" You're right, Williams," said Tom, giving him an emphatic 
nod. 

" Every cask of spirits," continued the man, speaking some- 
what nasally, and amid a silence that might have rendered his 
voice audible as far as the forecastle, " is full of little devils a- 
swimming about. And every little devil, when he's swallowed, 
carries seven other little devils all a-clinging to one another's 
tails down into a man's inside. Call it eight devils," said he, 
raising his voice ; " one for each eye is two ; one for each ear 
is four ; one for the tongue's five, and there's three over to keep 
the others goin it. 'Sponsible men, Aaron, if that there sea is 
not to shut up this pleasing dream of liberty." 

" Men," said Tom, "there's sound reason in what you've 
heard. But I spy good sense breaking out among you all. 
Don't let your feelings carry you away. Look at the mess in 
the cuddy. What good has your drunken, breaking scramble 
done ? The sober and sound among ye should compel the 
men who smashed up that pleasant interior to clear it out, and 
to make it a shipshape abode for those whose quarters it's to 
become." 
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Someone shouted : "We'll have that done." 

" Dow talk to us about where we're to go," said Aaron. 

" Talk to me, and Til advise you," said Tom, with his eyes 
upon the crowd beneath, folding his arms and standing erect. 

" You're a navigator and know the world," exclaimed the 
sallow, ill-looking man with the hare-lip. 

** Aye, and I'll counsel you when you've spoken and want 
advice," said Tom. 

" Where are we now ? " exclaimed a convict on the quarter- 
deck. 

"Shall I give it to you in parallels and meridians?" 
answered Tom, with a sort of angry scorn in his voice. '* You 
wouldn't understand me. Suppose Mr. Bates brings you up a 
chart ; there's no room for hard upon two hundred and fifty 
heads to overhang it at once — and how many of ye can read, 
that it should be passed round ? Now listen ; we're in the 
middle of the ocean to the north of the equator. Yonder," 
said he, pointing over the port beam, " many hundreds of 
leagues distant is the gulf of Guinea and the great bight of 
the African coast from Cape Formosa to Cape Frio." 

The convicts turned their heads all one way, staring like one 
man, some of them getting on their toes to look. 

" Yonder," continued Tom, pointing over the starboard 
beam, whereupon the heads of the convicts went round as 
before, and all the poor ignorant wretches stared as though by 
looking they'd see the land, " is the great Brazilian seaboard 
from Cape St. Roque to Rio Janeiro." 

I observed that Aaron gazed at Tom with an indescribable 
smirking grin of admiration, as though struck by his familiar 
acquaintance with land entirely out of sight. 

" But my words," continued my sweetheart, " give only a few 
who are educated among you any ideas. Yet I can tell you no 
more than this ; that we are in the heart of the great Atlantic 
oceans, and that a huge world for choice is spread on either 
hand, away in the Pacific round Cape Horn, and away in the 
Indian and Southern Oceans round the Cape of Good Hope. 
Where shall I carry you to ? " 

A number of the convicts spoke at once. 

" Wud at a tibe ! Wud at a tibe ! " yelled Aaron. 

" Let's go home," shouted a man on the quarter-deck. 

" Debate it," said Aaron. 

An uneasy stir ran through the mass of the convicts, and a 
long deep growl of dissent. 
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" Home ! " cried Tom passionately. " How's home called 
in English? What's its name? Is it Newgate, or Millbank, 
or her Majesty's ship Warrior ? Is it the Dockyard, and the 
Arsenal, and irons, and handcuffs, cursing warders, and carbines 
ready for your brains? You want my advice; I'll counsel 
you." 

Some angry laughter broke from the men. 

" Who's the madman that talks of home ? " shouted Tom. 
** Shall I sail you up the Thames and moor ye alongside the 
hulk ? Is Plymouth your port, or do you choose Portsmouth ? " 

" Why not try for the islands about Torres Straits ? " 
exclaimed one of the convicts who had been a seaman. 
Several bawled to know where Torres Straits were. 

" To the norrard of Australia," replied the convict. '* There 
the sea's thick with islands. Plenty to eat and drink, mates, 
and casting away a ship is as easy and safe as drawing a cork." 

•* Aint Norfolk Island hard by ? " exclaimed another. 

" My idea," said a ringleader, raising his voice as he over- 
hung the poop rail, " is to beach the vessel on the west coast 
of Africa ; there we breaks up into parties and disperses, and 
every party has their yarn ready manufactured to account for 
theirselves agin being met with, or falling in with a settle- 
ment." 

** Were you ever ashore on that coast ? " exclaimed Tom. 

" No," answered the man. 

** Then put this picture before you, one and all, for I who 
address you know what I am saying : Not a patch of verdure, 
leagues of sand like glass glaring and shining, a few half- 
starved jackals, a few bushmen who live on beetles and putre- 
fied seals, and go clothed in stinking sheepskins, a hare or 
two at long intervals and a few sand plants, the sun at morn 
and night like a lantern looming in vapors, here and there 
penguins braying, here and there sea fowls shrieking, and the 
surf roaring always. Is that good enough for you ? You'd 
be clean-picked bones in a week." 

All this while the ocean remained breathless. Far away 
were the two black specks of quarter boats, and beyond was 
the gleam of the longboat's sail, a point of light under the 
horizon like the image of a star. Fortunately for the convicts 
the lay of the yards flung the shadow of the canvas upon the 
deck ; otherwise it was broiling where the sun was. The poop 
was sheltered by the awning that stretched from the mizzen- 
mast to the brass rail. Many of the people stood with their 
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coats over their arms, and their shirts open ; a mist rose from 
them ; I figured how it had been at night in their quarters 
when I saw that mist, and the motionless windsails, and the 
main hatch half sealed with its cage-like barricade. 

" May I speak ? " cried a man on the quarter-deck, lifting 
up his hand. 

" To the poidt," answered Aaron. " Every bad with ad idea 
bay speak ; but to the poidt." 

** Here's a big ship," said the man, in a very fair cultivated 
accent [he was about six-and-twenty years of age, had held a 
situation as a clerk, and had been sentenced for forgery], 
** and we're a numerous and powerful company of determined 
men, needing nothing but the organization that Captain 
Butler's capable of. I propose that we chase small vessels 
and capture them, send their crews adrift like those yonder, 
man each craft with a number of ourselves ; every lot contain- 
ing a proportion of those who are sailors, or who have followed 
the sea. This would disperse us. Every crew would do as 
they thought proper with their own craft. I would be for 
wrecking mine on some safe coast near a town where we could 
represent ourselves as castaways." 

The convicts listened with close attention. Aaron looked 
at Tom, who made no sign. 

"What d'ye say to it, Butler?" shouted a fellow. 

" Do what you please," answered my sweetheart. 

" Advise us," said the hare-lipped man. 

" It's a landlubber's fancy," said Tom. 

A number of men talked at once. One of the original crew 
of the Childe Harold roared out : " It's smothering rot. The 
capt'n's laughing at you. Chase ! in a craft arter this pat- 
tern, with twelve or fourteen hands and a working crew, ne'er 
a great gun, nor a soul, saving the captain and the mate, as 'ud 
be capable of navigating them small craft, after they was 
boarded and taken." He spat hard, and turned his back in 
contempt. 

"My notion's been this all through the blushen piece," said 
a beetle-browed, flat-nosed, ruffianly looking convict. " Sail 
to an oninhabited hisland and settle him. A hisland where 
there's grub a-going in fruit trees, and beastesses of fish what 
crawls upon the beach, all which there'll be some here as 
has heard of. Where water trickles sweet an' cold, and the 
weather it aint too hot. There, upon that hisland we can 
concoct and consart ; and them what pleases can be took off 
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by passing wessels. The others will be a-doing as did them 
mutineers of the Bounty^ whose capt*n he was named Bligh. 
We moors this ship and keeps her handy. Females aint ever 
fur to look for ; in this 'ere ship wives can be brought from 
places which aint too fur off, and where the color won't be 
wrong, the 'igh seas being wid,e of choice. That's bin my 
notion all through the fired piece." 

" Who's dext ? " shouted Aaron impatiently. 

One of the remaining crew of the ship, a sailor with a cast in 
his eye, and a head of hair so exactly resembling oakum that 
no convict could look at it without finding something personal 
and a sort of reflection in it ; this man, who sat high-perched 
above the heads of the throng on the quarter-deck winch, 
snapped his fingers at the poop, and asked leave to address 
the gents. 

" What d'ye want to say ? " shouted the hare-lipped man, 
who, I gathered, ranked next to Aaron as the principal ring- 
leader. 

" Gents all," cried the fellow, " man an' boy, I've followed 
the sea for two-and-twenty year ; and in that time I've sailed 
all about the world, and there's scarce a furrin part as I 
haven't visited. Now if I was you, speaking with Capt'n But- 
ler's good leave, what I'd do's this : round the Harn, t'other 
side of South Amerikay, there lies what's called the Narth 
Pacific Ocean. From the Sandwich Islands, right away to 
this side the Philippines, including of the Ladrones and the 
Caroline Islands, it's all chock-a-block with the sort of little 
countries ye oughter visit. Beautiful women come a-swim- 
ming off to your ship afore the anchor's let go. A lovely 
cordial drink they manufacture out of cocoanut juice. There's 
no call for clothes. The natives are friendly disposed. 
Them as aint are easily knocked over the head. White men 
like yourselves live in them islands. If I were you, gents, I'd 
get Capt'n Butler to steer the ship into the Narth Pacific, 
touch and discharge a score of ye, touch and discharge another 
score, touch and touch again till this here multitude was broke 
up. That's my notion, gents, and your chance, and I'll ask 
Capt'n Butler what he thinks ? " 

" It'll do," exclaimed Tom ; " I could propose nothing 
better." 

On this there was some confusion, owing to a number of 
the convicts cheering, while others shouted questioirs to the 
poop. The silence upon the sea, and the ship lying as stir- 
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less as though she were at anchor, made this strange council 
of convicts somewhat ironical to my mind. It was hard to 
cast one's eye over the lake-like ocean, and realize the remote 
North Pacific as a part of the world that was to be come at by 
the vessel. Tom's approval of the seaman's scheme seemed 
to settle the matter ; many questions, most of them ignorant 
and ridiculous, were bawled ; they were answered from the 
poop, sometimes by Tom, sometimes by Aaron and the ring- 
leaders, and sometimes they were answered by fellows on the 
quarter-deck. 

After a little, and while the decks were a-buzz with the vast 
noise of talk, the prize-fighter asked Mr. Bates to produce a 
chart of the islands named by the seaman. Mr. Bates fetched 
a chart ; * it was a big sheet with a blue back, comprised a por- 
tion only of the North Pacific, and was very clearly drawn 
and printed. This chart was laid upon the skylight and the 
corners weighted ; the principal convicts drew in a body 
to it. 

I stood near and overheard the talk. They called up the 
sailor, and he pointed to three or four of the islands which he 
said he had visited. The hair-lipped man asked him if 
British ships-of-war cruised in those seas. He answered that 
here and there a small surveying vessel might be fallen in 
with ; "but nothen to take notice of," said he ; " nothen that's 
going to hurt ye. It's your best chance, gents. Many sorts 
of wessels are a-touching at them islands for water, nuts, and 
sometimes for their entertainment, and often again for their 
convenience. The sailors run, 'specially from the South Sea- 
men ; the bully boys get in tow of the gals, all a-blowing and 
a-growing. Fine gals some of them are — hair down to their 
heels, skin as fair as that covey's," said he, pointing to a 
staring, open-mouthed convict. "Men must be had, and 
there y'are to offer your services. You'll have your yarns 
ready in case of questions ; but down in them parts curiosity 
aint what you might call active. Stick to this here scheme, 
and there's nothen to hinder any man, as has a mind to retarn 
home, from finding himself arter a year or two in Lunnon 
again, with dollars enough in his pocket to keep him in wittles 
till something turns up." 

"All that this man says is very true," exclaimed Tom. 
" He's given us a good scheme. We're obliged to him." 

Saying this, he edged out of the crowd about the skylight ; 
and, seeing me abreast at the rail, came and stood beside me. 
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" Is it a good scheme ? '* I whispered, without looking at 
him. 

" It will amuse them," he answered softly. " I must seem 
in earnest ; what do I care ? " 

" You control them wonderfully." 

" Poor wretches ! " he muttered ; and, stepping to the com- 
panion, took the ship's telescope out of its brackets and pointed 
it at the three boats upon the sea. Their situation was now 
determinable to the naked eye by the dim, tiny gleam of the 
longboat's sail. 

** They're sneaking westward," said Tom, talking low, with 
his eye at the glass. ** The American seaboard may give me 
the chance I want. Eastwards nearly everything afloat is 
British — curse the name ! " 

By this time the convicts on the quarter-deck had got wind 
of the chart on the poop, and were crowding up the ladders 
to look. That all might obtain a sight Aaron bawled a recom- 
mendation to them to form themselves into small divisions. 
This was done. The chiefs or ringleaders broke up the mass 
into little gangs, and one after another these gangs came to 
the skylight and overhung the chart. The cast-eyed sailor 
with the hair of oakum stood by to answer questions, and 
pointed out the islands. Some of the educated convicts dwelt 
upon the chart so long, musing, running their fingers down 
the meridians, calculating distances, and so forth, that the 
waiting gangs howled at them with impatience. Yet all was 
now as orderly as one could wish — far more orderly than I 
had dared to expect. 

As the gangs passed on from the skylight aft, viewing the 
chart and questioning the cast-eyed man, they broke up and 
hung about in various parts of the poop, or returned to the 
main deck. The coarse joke, the loud, brutal laugh was 
frequent ; but there was no horse-play, none of the former 
huge, hideous, cart-horse gamboling, shouting, and tipsy 
fighting. The heat lay upon the people like a weight ; their 
spirits were sobered by the extraordinary oppression of the 
vast, silent, roasting calm. 

" Aaron," called Tom, holding the telescope and still stand- 
ing at my side," let some of the men, those responsible for the 
mess, clean the cuddy out. Look through the skylight ; the 
deck's full of broken glass. And my advice to you and the 
others is to arrange without delay for the distribution of the 
people for the night. You'll want cooks ; those who have 
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been cooking so far should continue. They know what's 
needed, where to seek, how to manage. Mr. Bates here will 
counsel you on quantities. I wish to see the ship cleared fore 
and aft, and everything ready for any kind of weather that may 
come along. Aye, and there's more yet. Suppose an English 
ship-of-war heaves in sight and signals us ; we must know what 
to do and be in readiness to do it. The pennant's an old cure 
for dull sight. A devilish keen eye that never winks lies 
spliced in the fly of every man-of-war's whip. And d'ye see 
that, Aaron ? " he cried, pointing at the sea over the starboard 
quarter. 

Twenty or thirty convicts were upon the poop, and they all 
turned their heads and stared in a hurrying, eager way in the 
direction indicated by Tom's leveled forefinger. 

" See what ? " exclaimed the prizefighter, lifting the sharp 
of his massive hand to his brow, and straining his black, fiery 
vision. 

" That dark blue line." 

He stepped to the rail and cried out, " Stand by, all you 
seamen aboard this vessel, and trim sail." Then, turning to 
Aaron : " Tumble the people to their work of clearing up, 
will ye ? " he cried. " Put the cooks to their duty. We can't 
starve." He then returned to me, and, placing the telescope in 
my hand, said loudly, " Marlowe, replace this, then go to 
your berth and carry what belongs to you to my cabin, and 
wait for me there." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

SHE SUPS WITH HER SWEETHEART. 

I WENT quickly, that the people might see how smartly 
I obeyed the new captain. A few convicts roamed about the 
cuddy, staring as though out of curiosity into the plundered 
berths, and at the decorations and lamps, and needlessly crush- 
ing the broken glass into the carpet as they walked. I stepped 
warily and got to my berth, unlocked the door, and found all 
right within. I could not help reflecting upon what had 
passed since I was last here. It seemed a week since I was 
in this berth, so violent, hurried, and numerous had been the 
incidents of that day. 

I made one bundle of my woman's attire, the other clothes, 
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and a few toilet things, and went to the captain's cabin. 
Then, thought I, I shall want a mattress to lie on ; so I 
fetched the convict's mattress, pillow, and blanket, and shut 
the door, and sat down to wait for Tom, no one during these 
journeys having taken the least notice of me. 

It was horribly hot, and I opened the large circular port, and 
leaned with my head in the orifice. I now heard a noise of 
the rippling of water, and saw the sea of a deep shade of blue 
to about a mile away, where it then gleamed white and 
polished, the calm being still unbrushed there. The ship had 
caught a little air of wind ; ropes were flung down overhead ; 
the soft patter of naked, the sharp beat of shod feet, actively 
running about, sounded through the planks ; the silence upon 
the water was now broken by the voices of men singing out as 
they hauled, and presently at a pistol shot distance I saw what 
might have been a piece of green timber feathered with weed 
slowly slide past. 

I looked around me, and my heart was full of pity when I 
thought of .Captain Sutherland. I pitied him, I say, and I 
grieved for the women and little children ; but the soldiers 
and the others did not appeal to me. I took no interest in the 
fate of the doctor and Captain Barrett ; and I never could for- 
get that one of the soldiers had shot the poor madman, and 
that all would have slaughtered every convict at the word of 
command with less compunction than the convicts themselves 
had sent them adrift. 

The captain's cabin was wrecked ; he had slept in a hand- 
some mahogany bunk, and its mattress was ripped open as 
though the beasts who did it hoped to find money, or some 
sort of booty hidden in the hair. Two little miniatures had 
been left to hang upon the bulkhead ; one was the captain, 
the other a lady, doubtless his wife, a rather pretty, grave- 
looking woman. I thought of how T6m and I had sat for our 
miniatures, and wondered, if the captain's wife were alive, 
whether she would ever see her husband again. Should I ever 
have seen Tom again but for my resolution to hide in the 
ship that was to transport him ? This reflection made me 
mad. 

While I sat or walked about, lost in enflaming thoughts, I 
heard a great noise in the cuddy ; and, peeping out, spied some 
fifteen or twenty convicts hard at work brushing and tidying 
up the interior. Aaron just then came in with a company of 
the ringleaders ; I may tell you that there went perhaps 
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twelve to fifteen heads in this uprisal, not counting Tom, 
whom I never would name as having had a share in it. 

On hearing Aaron speak I held the door open by about an 
inch. The prize-fighter and his crew stood close against 
my cabin, talking and looking on at the convicts at work. 
They were arranging for their own accommodation. 

" Butler takes the captid's cabid ; that's fair," said Aaron. 
" His yug fred shares it. That's Butler's busidess. Bates ad 
adother wud's provided for yodder. You ad be," he continued, 
addressing one of the convicts, " will take the cabin dext to 
the captid's. Right aft dote soot be ; the botion there bakes 
be ill. The rest of you will fide pledty of roob. I recobbed 
that the better order abodgst us tosses or draws for the 
accommodatiod dowdstairs. We dote wadt to be suffocated 
by dubbers in this part of the ship ; the old quarters will be 
thid [thinned] by those who cub aft ; with the hatch oped, 
the widsails dowd, and the barricade id shivers, they'll be airy 
edough ; ad thed there's the soldiers' quarters." 

A few minutes later Tom came in. He shut the door and 
took me by the hand and kissed me, sat down and made me 
sit beside him, still holding, my hand, while he gazed at me 
with the full affection of his dear noble heart. He was pale 
with the heat, his eyelids drooped with the weariness that was 
upon him, he was clad, as throughout the day, in his convict 
shirt and trousers. 

" There's a little breeze, and we are under way again," said 
he. " I wish it may hold. There's no telling what ship may 
fall in with the boats, and the quicker I can push the vessel 
out of these parts, the better ; though I must keep the tropic 
latitudes aboard to get away in," said he, softening his voice. 
" We shall need smooth water and fine weather, dear one, and 
God's care. It may be^ done to-night ; it may be done to- 
morrow night ; all must 'be in readiness." 

I told him what I had just overheard. 

" Let them do what they like," said he. " This cabin's ours, 
and by that I mean it's yours. I can rest anywhere while you 
sleep, and can take a nap here if you like when you are out of 
of it." 

I was about to speak. He smiled, and sileniced me with his 
hand. 

" Don't you remember the lectures I used to give you ? Let 
all things be as I wish. Will and poor Bates will be safely 
lodged. It cannot be for long. A night or two, nay, a week 
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if you will. But long it must not be/' he added, with a note of 
passion. " Could I keep you in this ship ? What have you 
already heard and seen ? Oh, it is not fit ! it is not fit ! Such 
scum as they are — such foul-mouthed hogs. When I think of 
what I used to suffer at night in the hulk — forced to listen, 
lying sleepless, though nearly dead with the awful toil of the 
day." 

Our talk then softly and swiftly ran on many matters which 
I will not tease you with ; such as what we should do if we 
came off with our lives in the gig ; the surest and yet most 
convenient places in the world for Englishmen to hide them- 
selves in ; my plans as to the disposal of my house in London, 
the drawing of my money secretly, so that the law should not 
be able to get at him by finding out where I was. These 
things and the like we talked of while we sat hand in hand, 
and sometimes he would break off to kiss me, and thank me 
for my love and loyalty, and to admire me. 

I asked him how the gig was to be secretly provisioned and 
got ready for lowering. 

" I have arranged for that," said he. " I told Aaron awhile 
ago on the poop, and some dozens besides heard me, that it 
was my practice at sea to keep. my boats provisioned and 
watered. I then rattled about our having but three boats, 
talked of the big number of souls aboard, and said that in a 
day or two, when things had settled down a bit, I'd hunt out 
the carpenters and handy workmen among the people and put 
them to making a number of small rafts after a design of my 
own, so that in case of foundering no man need lose his life 
for the want of something to go afloat on. This sort of talk 
pleased them mightily. Convicts set a high value on their 
lives. The bigger the rogue, the bigger the price. And of all 
the people in this ship Barney Aaron is the man who'd be the 
least willing to die, be his spirit what it will when he enters a 
ring. So then and there I told Mr. Bates that the boats were 
to be provisioned and watered first thing to-morrow morning'; 
and I turned to Will, who stood by, and significantly ordered 
him to take the gig under his own care and see to her." 

" That was clever," said I, clasping his hand with mine. 

" The difficulty I foresee," he went on, " is the helmsman. 
Yet it is to be managed. I wish there was no moon this 
week; but, fair or foul, I must have you out of this ship of 
devils." 

He then looked about him at the nautical instruments, the 
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charts and books, peeped here and there, and took a sorrow- 
ful survey of the plundered berth. He put my convict mat- 
tress and pillow into the bunk, and said that would be my bed 
by night — for the night or two we were to remain on board : 
that he would lock me up out of harm's way, and release me in 
the morning. I durst not expostulate ; he was my master, if 
he was not yet my lord ; his least command, nay, his lightest 
wish moved me as a powerful impulse. Where would my dear 
one himself sleep ? Yet I was afraid to ask. 

" Now," said he, " I want you to keep clear of the convicts ; 
get away out of hearing of them ; lodge yourself here closely — 
you'll not be missed ; I'll lock you in, and no one will dare 
trouble you. I'll tell them you're helping me in the naviga- 
tion of the ship, and acting as a sort of captain's clerk. It'll 
be but for a day or two. Meanwhile we must eat and drink. 
Come forward, and see what's doing in the galley." 

We were leaving the cabin when he stopped to exclaim, 
" Do you know what a slop chest is ? " 

" Yes." 

" Is there one in the ship ? " 

" I've heard Will speak of a slop chest." 

He nodded, and we then left the berth. They had trimmed 
up the ciiddy, but the starred and splintered mirrors made a 
ruin of it. Aaron was gone ; a number of convicts lounged 
about the interior ; some seemed to be preparing the cabins, 
others were seated with their legs hoisted on to the table, 
others sprawled along the cushioned lockers. Most of them 
were smoking ; a continuous, hoarse, sulky growl of conversa- 
tion, frequently broken by a short deep laugh, rolled through 
the cuddy. 

Tom called out, " Do any of you know if they're preparing 
a meal for the people ? " 

" Aye," answered one of the men, " the cooks are at work : 
some beef's been taken out of the cask, and the officer called 
Bates has sarved out tea and sugar — the reg'lar muck-mess, 
pal." 

" Where are we to eat ? " exclaimed a heavy-faced, coarse- 
voiced man who sat smoking in a lounge chair near the 
mizzenmast. 

" The chief'll settle that," answered Tom. •* There's the 
whole ship for a dinner table." 

We walked to the galley. The destruction of the barricades 
had vastly improved the look of the vessel. The decks ran in 
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a clear sweep ; some of the men had scrubbed at the stain 
where the quarter-deck sentry fell, but the dye was still red in 
the plank. The mass of the convicts aimlessly hung about in 
groups. Numbers overhung the rail, staring out to sea and 
talking. Others crouched in clusters under the bulwarks : 
some had half stripped themselves. Many were on the poop, 
where I caught sight of Mr. Bates walking with Will. 

I called Tom's attention to the general air of listlessness. 
He answered, " It's partly the heat, partly reaction. They've 
woke up to the sense of what's happened, and the loneliness of 
the sea is upon them, though they couldn't give you a name 
for their sensations." 

This brought us to the ship's galley; the convicts had 
partly demolished their own kitchen ; yet of the two it had 
been the more serviceably furnished for so great a crowd as 
the ship contained. 

The sun was now hanging low over the western ocean ; I 
never before beheld it so vast and red.* Its wake came straight 
to the side of the ship from the edge of the sea. I saw no cloud, 
yet a soft gentle wind blew, all the water was dark with it, and it 
tenderly swelled the ship's canvas. All plain sail was set, 
saving the main royal, where the lightning had left no mast to 
hoist the yard on. These observations I made quickly while 
Tom put his head into the galley door and talked to the people 
within. 

The men who had cooked (or the convicts under the doctor 
were the cooks now ; there were three of them dressed in 
clothes stolen out of the forecastle ; spite of their cropped 
crowns and a sort of actors' bullet-headed appearance, that 
might owe something to their blue shorn cheeks and chins, 
they looked in their seamen's attire superior to most of the 
fellows who had slept before the mast. Tom questioned them ; 
a large hookpot of steaming tea was then handed to him. He 
gave it to me with a glance which I perfectly understood. 
They cut off a piece of beef and put it into a tin dish. With 
these things and two or three ship's biscuits, which one of the 
convicts took from a dresser-drawer two-thirds full of that 
sort of bread, we made our way aft, I carrying the tea and the 
beef, and walking after Tom as though he used me as his ser- 
vant. 

One of a number of convicts at the break of the poop was 
Barney Aaron ; he called down to know what was that I had ; 
Tom answered it was his supper. " I can't wait for you 
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people," said he. " The mate must be relieved in a few min- 
utes/* We then passed into his cabin. 

We wanted sugar — a ridiculous, trifling matter, I should 
not mention but for this : that with Tom's leave I went aft 
into that small starboard cabin which Mr. Stiles had made a 
larder of, and which, before the convicts rose, had always 
been richly stocked — hams and sides of bacon hanging from 
the upper deck, fine flour and white biscuits in casks, various 
sorts of tinned stuffs, with all such necessaries, not to mention 
luxuries which the cabin table demanded. I say when I 
entered this little room to seek for a parcel of sugar, I wit- 
nessed a crueller, more abominable scene of waste than could 
be invented — flour casks split, and the deck covered with the 
dust ; broken bottles of pickles, hams, and cheeses, as though 
they had been jumped upon ; indeed, I want memory to 
describe this horrid picture of wanton, senseless waste and 
destruction. Yet I found what I sought, and took also some 
cheese, which I broke from one that lay already broken upon 
the deck, filled a tin with white biscuit out of a gaping cask, 
and so returned to Tom. 

We made a good meal. Neither of us had tasted food for 
many hours. I asked Tom, after he should have gone on 
deck, to send Will to me, as the lad, being afraid to seek for 
food on his own account, might be half famished for all I 
knew ; Mr. Bates I reckoned old enough and man enough to 
look after himself. I then saw that there was oil in the 
bracket lamp at the bulkhead ; indeed, the seeing to such 
things had been a part of my work under the steward. When 
Tom had ended his meal he got up and said : " I shall turn 
the key upon you and give it to Will, who'll let himself in ; 
but see that he locks you up when he leaves you." 

"Shan't I see you again to-night, Tom?" 

" Oh, yes. 1*11 look in — say at nine. You can reckon your 
time by one of the chronometers. *Tis Greenwich time, and 
our time will be about ** and he named it. 

He kissed me, held me by the hands, and looked at me as 
though his overflowing heart sought in vain to vent itself ; 
then, cutting the air with his clenched fist, as if maddened by 
a sudden memory, he stepped out, turned, and withdrew 
the key. 

I waited for Will, but he did not quickly come. By this 
time it was nearly dark. Some while earlier, however, I had 
thoroughly searched the cabin for the means of making fire ; 
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and, almost at the minute of giving up, found a tinder-box 
and flint and matches in a little white box on a shelf. This 
apparatus was so like mine that I might have supposed Mr. 
Bails had presented it to the captain. 

I lighted the lamp and sat listening to the noises in the 
cuddy. There was a constant tumult of voices and a clatter 
of metal dishes ; I guessed that a crowd of the convicts were 
eating at the table, and not easily finding fresh crockery, were 
employing the prison utensils. More than an hour had passed 
since Tom left, when the key was turned and Will entered, 
holding a pannikin of tea. When the door opened the noise 
in the cuddy came in very strong, and rudely ; the wretches 
seemed to have gone off their heads again, and were bawling 
and singing as though something stronger timn tea had filled 
their pannikins. They had managed to trim and light the 
cuddy lamps. 

" It's time we were out of it," said Will, pulling off his coat 
and flinging down his cap with a shake of the head that 
drove the sweat drops in a little shower from his brow. " I'd 
rather take my chance on a bare plank than stick another 
week in this hell — and a hell it is, and a worse hell it is likely 
to become, though I hate strong words." 

" Fall to your supper," said I, " and give me the news as you 
eat." 

He went to work and ate heartily. We had left plenty for 
him. While he supped he said that Aaron had made Bates 
show him where the rum casks were kept. Bates told Tom of 
this ; and Will, standing near, heard Tom ask the Jew what the 
people intended to do 1 " Why," says the prize-fighter, 
** they're going to brew a few bowls to drink one another's 
healths in. They mean to make a night of it. Don't they 
deserve a little pleasure ? You'll take the head of the table, 
Butler, and give us a song." " No," says Tom, " I'm in charge 
of the ship." " There's Bates," says the Jew. " I'm in 
charge of the ship," answered Tom savagely. " Don't look 
to me to countenance this sort of thing. I should have hoped 
you and the other leaders valued your safety too highly to 
broach a rum cask for the people." " A number of convicts," 
said Will, " who had drawn near, told Tom that if he interfered 
with their pleasures and liberty, they knew their remedy. Tom 
cursed them, and I thought would have spat at them," con- 
tinued Will. " He grasped one of the strongest by the arm ; 
and, pointing to the boats, asked the man if he could count 
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The fellow fell back a step as though Butler had gone mad, 
and raised his arm to cover his face. " Count ! ** roared Tom, 
** One, two, three ; good to hold about thirty men ; leaving 
about two hundred and twenty to be roasted alive if the ship 
takes fire. Thirty to be picked up and hanged for this job,** 
he cried, with a laugh that had a real note of madness in it ; 
" and the rest to be left here to fry, or leap over-board, shriek- 
ing like the rats that'll show them the road.*' His manner, 
instead of further enraging, seemed to subdue the beasts. 
" There'll be no fire,'* said the Jew ; " why don*t you keep 
your temper ? " 

" What followed ? ** said I. 

" Butler walked away. Some of the convicts abused him 
when his back^as turned. Barney Aaroii stood up for him. 
He said that Butler meant well, and that his anxiety for the 
ship's safety proved his honesty. He was bad-tempered and 
a little mad; he was mad because he was being transported for 
what he had never done. Then, fearing I might be noticed as 
a listener, I slunk away ; and Butler gave me the key, and told 
me to go to you and get some supper." 

He stayed until he had had time to make a good meal. We 
talked in murmurs, and nearly all our talk concerned our get- 
ting away from the ship ; he told me that Bates thought that 
Tom would have ventured it this night had the gig been pro- 
visioned. Bates, he said, was wild to get out of the ship ; he 
feared for his life. 

Will went on deck after sitting with me for half an hour. 
He locked me in as he had been bidden ; and when he was 
gone I felt afraid, for 1 thought to myself, what shall I do if 
the felons set the ship on fire ? 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

SHE DESCRIBES A WILD, DRUNKEN, UPROARIOUS SCENE. 

The noise of many voices had been slowly growing in the 
cuddy. The swell and volume of sound was assurance that 
the interior was full. I wondered the people did not drink 
and revel on the deck, where there was plenty of room, and 
fresh air, and dewy coolness. The cuddy, perhaps, was like 
being ashore, and put them in mind of their old haunts. There 
was no likeness, indeed, to a tavern in it ; yet the convicts 
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might find something to refresh their memory of the boozing 
kens in the broken mirrors, and the low pitch of the ceiling or 
upper deck, and in the bulkheads, which would answer to 
their idea of walls, particularly should the atmosphere become 
dense with tobacco smoke, and sickening with the fumes of 
rum, and clamorous as a houseful of shrieking madmen with 
the songs, jokes, laughter, and the many humors of the stews 
and kennels. 

The Childe Harold was a very stoutly built ship ; the cabin 
bulkheads were exceedingly thick and substantial. I could 
not hear individual voices plainly ; the combined growl of the 
men's speech, often rising into a sort of roar like to the noise 
of a breaker sweeping back from a beach after it has burst 
into froth, overwhelmed the particular notes and accents which 
swelled it. Sometimes I thought I could hear Barney Aaron 
shouting ; then there'd happen a sinking in the tumult, when 
I'd catch a loud, coarse laugh, solitary and startling ; or the 
voice of a man beginning a song, that was quickly drowned 
by the freshening of the hubbub. 

There was a constant scraping and squeezing past my cabin 
bulkhead as though of people coming and going, or thrusting 
to make room, with a jarring grumble of talk but indistinct to 
jne. This sort of thing may have gone on for about half an 
hour ; I looked at the chronometer, and calculated that it was 
about half-past eight. I longed for nine o'clock, when Tom 
had promised to come. The people were fast growing noisier ; 
frequent scuffles occurred just outside my door ; the cuddy was 
densely packed, and the scuffling signified the struggle of some 
of the fellows to draw close to the table where the drink was. 

It was short of nine by a quarter of an hour when the key 
was turned and Tom came in. This cabin door was close to 
the cuddy quarter-deck entrance, yet the interior was so full 
that when Tom entered — and he came in with a sort of run, 
as though he had helped himself with his elbows — I saw the 
crowd, close packed, pressed as hard against Bates* cabin oppo- 
site as they were against mine. ** Hold my arm," said Tom. 
I seized him, and he took me through the door and shoved to 
right and left to make a passage through the cuddy entrance 
that stood but five or six feet away. He then returned to lock 
the door. 

I was now able to see and hear. The cuddy, as I had sus- 
pected, was packed full. The sailors had joined the convicts, 
se that there were over two hundred and forty people in that 
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roasting interior. The atmosphere was dark with tobacco 
smoke, through which the large cabin lamps loomed like the 
red moon in a mist. I coughed violently even on the quarter- 
deck, while I looked through the open door, waiting for Tom 
to come out. By standing on the coaming of the booby hatch 
I got a view over the heads of the crowd and saw the whole 
picture. 

Aaron sat at the head of the table in shirt and trousers only ; 
his black, pitted, ugly face shone with sweat ; they had put 
one chair on top of another for him, and he sat with his legs 
wide apart and his feet on the table ; between his knees was a 
pail out of which he was ladling drink into pannikins which 
endlessly traveled his way, or were extended at arm's length 
to him. He seemed half drunk, and occasionally withdrew 
the ladle full of the liquor to flourish it over his head while he 
uttered a roar like a beast expressing joy and having no note 
but a roar ; at such times he swayed on his perch as though 
he must topple over. 

As yet not many of the felons were intoxicated, but anyone 
could see how it must be with them presently. The younger 
among the people made most noise. Again there was the 
aimless shouting of the morning, the roaring chaff, the yells 
one to another from distant points, the frequent breaking into 
songs, with local choruses, swaggeringly chanted by those 
near the singer. The heat was frightful ; I was amazed that 
the wretches could draw breath. At this foremost end of the 
table, high perched like the ruffian Aaron, was the hare-lipped 
convict. He, too, had a big pail of liquor betwixt his legs, 
the contents of which he served out with a pannikin. Nearly 
every man had a pipe ; and again and again one or another 
of the convicts rose to get a light at the lamps. They stood 
on their chairs with a foot on the table, and dodged drunkenly 
at the flame, with an open end of ropeyarn or a piece of wood ; 
and, while it burnt freely, they lighted their pipes, blowing out 
dense clouds, and then they'd pass the little burning brands to 
men shouting for them. 

This was shocking to see. Nothing in the behavior of the 
malefactors was so fearfully menacing. All that I here 
describe I witnessed in a few moments while I waited for Tom 
to lock the door. He forced his way out, took me by the 
arm, and in silence we mounted the poop ladder. 

Oh, the sweetness of the air up there, and the peace and 
beauty of that gentle tropical night ! The moon was up ; the 
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dark sky was crowded with stars to the horizon ; the ship was 
sailing noiselessly before the wind. Aloft, where the sails 
swelled stirless as carvings of stone, glowing in the beam of the 
moon that shone athwart them, all was silent. Forward, not a 
figure stirred ; aft, Mr. Bates walked on one side of the deck 
and by the clear, white light in the air I distinguished Will at 
the wheel. Tom spoke no word till we were on the poop ; he 
then said : "I believe we shall be able to get away to-night." 

" The sooner the better, Tom." 

" If they don't set fire to the ship," said he, " we may be 
able to get away easily, and in a quarter boat. I chose the 
gig because she hangs where she may be lowered without 
much risk of observation. But the people down there mean 
to drink themselves dead drunk. If that happens we'll take 
a quarter boat." 

" Is that Will at the wheel ? " 

** Aye, the dog whose trick was up refused to stand any 
longer when he understood there was grog going in the cabin. 
No other man would come aft to relieve him. So much the 
better. It all works for us." 

We joined Mr. Bates, and went to the helm and stood there. 
They were making a horrible roaring noise in the cuddy. 
It sounded like a great drunken cheering of a " sentiment " or 
speech. 

" I've been watching them light their pipes," said Mr. Bates. 
"We must stand by, Butler." 

" Bates, it's to be done," exclaimed Tom, looking round the 
sea. ** What shall we want ? Nothing that may not be got 
and stowed in twfenty minutes. Johnstone, jump forward and 
try one of the scuttle butts. If there's water, fill a couple of 
boat's breakers." 

He took the wheel from the lad, who fled like the shadow 
of a cloud in a gale off the poop. 

" Which is the better quarter boat, Bates ? " 

" The aftermost." 

" See if it's all right with her." 

The mate sprang upon a hencoop and got into the boat, 
where his figure was lost. He came out after a few minutes 
and reported everything in its place. Will returned. He said 
that the starboard scuttle butt was half full ; took the breaker 
out of the boat, and went forward. When this was filled, he 
took the breaker from the other boat, filled and stowed it in 
the boat we meant to use. 
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Just then a hush fell upon the people below. It startled 
one, so suddenly did it come on top of the noise. The sky- 
lights lay wide open ; I stepped to one, and looked down. 
Some of the convicts already lay with their heads buried in 
their arms upon the table, motionless in a deep drunken sleep. 
Others who were within the compass of my gaze leaned back, 
staring in the stupefaction of drink with fixed eyes. A few lay 
like dead men upon the deck. But the great mass were still 
wide awake, full of the fever of drink, and the life of their own 
hideous spirits ; as many as I could see were all looking aft 
where Aaron sat, and I had not been watching a minute when 
the Jew, whose deep bass voice, considerably thickened and 
deepened yet more by the drams he had drained, roared but the 
following song. (I caught some of the words, and long after- 
ward met with the verses.) 

The prizefighter sang it thus : 

"As clever Tob Pidch, while the rabble was bawlig, 
Rode stately through 'Olbord to die id his callig, 
He stopped at the George for a bottle of sack 
Ad probised to pay for it whed he cabe back." 

Here broke in a roar of laughter. 



i< 



His waistcoat, ad stockids, ad breeches were white, 
His cap had a dew cherry ribbod to tie't. 
The baids to the doors ad the balcodies rad, 
Ad said, * Lack-a-day, he's a proper jrug bad.' 



> jf 



The singer was again interrupted by another great shout of 
laughter. It may have been his drunken grimaces and thick 
pronunciation that amused the convicts ; there seemed not 
much to laugh at in the words of the song. 



** But as at the windows the ladies he spied, 
Like a beau id the box he bowed low od each side ! 
Ad whed the last speech the loud 'awkers did cry, 
He swore frob his cart it was all a dabbed lie ! 

** The hagbad for pardod fell dowd od his dee, 
Tob gave hib a kick id the guts for his fee — " 

Here broke in another shout that lasted some moments ; the 
convicts beat upon the table with their pannikins, several 
flaming matches were passed along and pipes sucked hard ; 
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the atmosphere rose through that open skylight hot as a blast 
from a furnace, and dark with tobacco clouds. The prize- 
fighter in a thicker and deeper voice proceeded : 

** Tob said, ' I bust speak to the people a little ; 
But I'll see you all cussed here before I will whittle. 

' Take courage, dear cobrades. ad be dot afraid, 
Dor slip this occasiod to follow your trade ; 
By codsciedce is clear ad by spirits are carb, 
And thus 1 go oflf without prayer-book or psarb.' 

*' Thed follow the practice of clever Tob Pitch, 
Who hug like a 'ero ad dever would flitch." 

On his finishing this song the prize-fighter bellowed in a 
voice of thunder, ** Chorus, pals all ! Chorus, pals all ! " and 
the drunken mob, in every variety of note, till the chorus was 
no more than an ear-splitting, discordant howling of some 
two hundred throats, repeated : 



Then follow the practice of clever Tom Pinch, 
Who hung like a hero and never would flinch." 



The convicts vastly enjoyed their own singing ; they 
shrieked, cheered, whistled, hammered, and roared, and roared 
again with laughter and applause. While I looked I saw a 
man fall dead drunk from his chair, right under the skylight ; 
and he lay like a log on the deck. (This was the lean, gray man 
who had talked of the devils that swam in a rum cask.) I 
thought of that day when Mr. Barney Aaron sat with other 
prisoners under the skylight and lifted up his voice in a song 
of devotion ; and the doctor's stern face of approval came 
before me. 

Some men on the main deck laughed loudly and talked 
uproariously ; they were convicts going to the galley for hot 
water to mix fresh pails of rum with. The moonshine lay 
white on the planks, and you could see the buckets swaying in 
the fellows* hands as they lurched, laughing and talking, 
toward the galley, about whose open door hovered the sheen 
of a lamp burning within. 

" I hope they'll not end at this/* said Tom, standing at my 
side and speaking to Mr. Bates. " If they don*t get more 
drunk they'll fall to fighting, and bethink them of the sol- 
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diers* weapons under the poop, and turn the cabin into a 
shambles." 

" The drink takes effect quickly," said Mr. Bates. 

" Many of them haven't tasted a drop for years," exclaimed 
Tom. 

The people below fell silent again : a loud, clear voice that 
did not seem in liquor began to sing. I guessed from the 
direction in which the convicts* heads were turned that the 
singer was the hare-lipped man. We came away from the sky. 
light and stood near the wheel which Will held. 

" This wind is taking off," said Mr. Bates. 

Tom looked aloft, and then round the sea ; he started, 
peered a little eagerly, and pointing, exclaimed, " Is that a 
vessel yonder in the flow of the moonlight ? " 

Will, who had keen eyes, looked and said, ** Yes, sir." 

The mate fetched the glass from the companion way and 
gave it to Tom, who said, " It's a little brig, I think." 

The mate pointed the telescope ; and, when he was done with 
it, I asked leave to look ; he steadied the glass, and I quite 
clearly saw the vessel ; she lay exactly under the moon in the 
full stream of the silver light, where the first of it smote the 
dark edge of the sea and flowed across the ocean. 

" How is she heading ? " said Tom. 

" She seems to be standing south," answered the mate. 

** Would she not receive us 1 " said I. 

" We can't board anything in these clothes," exclaimed Tom. 

" She don't seem to be traveling," exclaimed the mate. 
" She hangs steady under the moon. Perhaps the calm's 
about her. The heat's drying up the breeze." 

" Suppose she should have the doctor, soldiers, and the rest 
of them on board," said Will. 

"Butler," exclaimed Mr. Bates with energy. ** I swear you 
have nothing to fear. You are innocent — you have saved 
life — you have witnesses " 

Tom stamped on the deck, and turned his back with a ges- 
ture that was like saying he had settled that question in 
previous talks with the mate. 

They were again howling out a chorus in the cuddy : the 
tobacco smoke rose like steam into the moonshine through 
both open skylights : shouts for drink and for pipe lights were 
incessant. Tom, hearing a sound of scuffling coming from the 
main deck, went to the rail and stood looking ; he returned 
and said, "A dozen of them have staggered out for air, I sup- 
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pose. The freshness has proved too strong, and every man 
dropped as though knocked on the head. There they lie, 
dead drunk on the decks." 

" That vessel sits without life," said the mate, looking at the 
sea under the moon ; " I've been watching her. She's either 
hove-to, or there's something wrong." 

Our own languid motion had drawn the little craft out of 
the brilliant reflection ; she now hung on the margin of it, 
scarce distinguishable but for the faint light her sails made. 
I supposed she was about five miles distant ; certainly she had 
not seemed to move to the extent of her own length since we 
caught sight of her. 

Our own canvas was now hollowing in ; the white cloths 
came to the mast softly, and shook the dew upon them to the 
deck. The sea was grown glassy under the moon, and round 
about were ice-like windings of tremoriess water. The breeze 
was failing fast, and the heat, that came in a sort of folds like 
a succession of swells out of the gathering calm, was heightened 
to every sense by a vast play of shooting stars over our mast- 
heads. Tom stepped to the skylight to observe the time ; it was 
something after ten. 

The uproar was at its height again below ; a hundred 
voices seemed to be singing a hundred different songs at 
once ; in the midst of this half a dozen figures came into the 
companion way. They all talked as they plowed up the 
steps, shoving one another in their drunken scramble to keep 
steady. The first of them fell over the coaming, and lay 
laughing and cursing ; the next tripped over him, but recov- 
ered himself with a mouthful of oaths ; and, with a stroke of 
his foot, rolled the prostrate man aside. The fellow laughed 
like one choking, then lay motionless ; and, before the others 
had come up, he was snoring. 

One of these men was Barney Aaron. He stood in the 
companion way, holding on and looking about him, with his 
figure stooped. 

** Here's Butler," exclaimed a man, talking brokenly and 
hiccoughing. " Come below, my rooster. Aint ye longer 
one of us, old drummer ? Come and drink. Dont make it 
all greediness downstairs. Take your whack, my lobscouser, 
and let's hear you sing." 

He extended his hand ; Tom put him aside, but without 
temper. 

" I have drunk enough. I can't stand the heat down there, 
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and I can't be there and here too ; and the ship wants watch- 
ing. Aaron, you sing a g«od song." 

The prize-fighter came out of the companion and stood in 
front of Tom, slightly swaying his body. 

" It's a bit of a cub dowd," he exclaimed. " My wife 
wouldd't like to hear of it. I cad fadcy her," he said, direct- 
ing his moist eyes at the moon, saying, * Bard ey, 'o^^ could 
yer, as a public bad ? ' By adswer would be exceedigly sip- 
pie : * Biriab, it was id bid-ocead, ad there's dot a codger 
abugst the whole blazig boilig faggots whose opidiod of be as 
a public bad I value at that ! * " He snapped his immensely 
muscular fingers with the report of the explosion of a cap on 
a musket nipple. 

" I'd rather have a shant o' gatter [pot of beer], to blow an 
inch of tripe of nosey-nicknacker with, than a caskful of that 
devil's fire on tap below,'* exclaimed one of the men. ** It's 
gammy for the head — gammy — gammy." He pulled off his 
cap, and sent it with a kick flying overboard, and putting his 
hands to his brow groaned, swinging his head from side to side. 
He then blindly reeled over to a hencoop, fell against it 
kneeling, and stretched his length. 

A third fellow, who had stood looking at the moon for some 
minutes in silence with a drunken imbecile grin, began to cry. 
He snufiied, and whimpered, and exclaimed in broken tipsy 
tones : " What 'ud my poor mother think ? Ho, yes, she 
brought me up in the straight ways, and this is what it's come 
to. Never was there a better scholard nor me, nor vun more 
promising, till I fell in with a sneaksman. It was all along of 
a footman " — here he blubbered and could not go on. 

" 'Ark at Sipsod sheddig tears," exclaimed Aaron. 
" What's he got to cry about ? Let the people he robbed cry. 
Bates, cub dowd ad 'ave a drik." 

The convict named Simpson shuffled to the companion 
hatch, with some trouble got his leg over the coaming, and 
then fell down the steps. 

"I've had all that I can stand up under, Mr. Aaron," 
answered Bates, "thanking you kindly." 

"I wish you'd sing another song, Mr. Aaron ; I never heard 
so powerful and manly a voice," .said I, hoping by this to get 
him below where a few more drams would finish him. 

" I studied busic udder the great Jod Brahub," he answered, 
wagging his head with his indescribable leering smirk that 
was deepened and made more repulsive, if possible, by the 
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drink he had swallowed ; the moon shone very clear, and 
expressions on the face were easily read. " If I car't sig, who 
cad. By lay was Hi-taliad opera, but the rig adswered by 
purpose better." 

This he spoke in the most gentlemanly manner his tipsiness 
would suffer. Mr. Bates saw my meaning. 

" I'll go below with you, sir, and drink your health, and hope 
to have the pleasure of hearing you sing another song." 

" Cub alog," said the prize-fighter ; and both men went 
down the steps. 

The din in the cuddy was still vile and distracting, but it 
wanted its former volume. I looked through the skylight and 
found as much of the table as I could see thick with stupefied 
brutes who, seated, lay upon it from their waists in every sort 
of drunken posture, most of which not a man among them 
could have put himself into, had he been sober. A score and 
more lay without life or motion on the cabin deck ; but num- 
bers were awake and pannikins of grog were being handed 
along ; the haze of the tobacco smoke hung dark as a river 
fog. 

I walked to the break of the poop and counted some twenty 
or five-and-twenty figures lying helplessly insensible in various 
parts of the main and quarter deck ; men reeled out of the 
cuddy as I looked, fell down with their hands outstretched, 
and never moved. It was as Tom had said ; the wretches 
had not tasted liquor for months, and many of them for years; 
and now they had been swallowing fiery ship's rum, I know 
not how many degrees above proof. 

(I once, in Mr. Stiles' time, put my tongue to a " neat " 
dram or "tot," as it is called, and was burnt as though by a 
flame.) 

Numbers, I doubted not, had swallowed the burning poison 
undiluted. The spectacle of the quarter-deck — above all, the 
sight of the figures lurching out, and then dropping as though 
shot — was sickening and frightful. 

I went back to Tom. As I passed the skylight, Aaron 
began to sing ; but his voice was full of drink, very hideously 
thick, and his delivery tuneless. I was sure, after pausing an 
instant to listen, that he would speedily count among those 
who were laid low. 

" I shall make for that brig," said Tom, " when we get 
away." 

I strained my sight, and then barely distinguished the vessel 
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in the obscurity some distance from the edge of the flood of 
moonshine. 

*' It is a dead calm," I said. 

" It matters not," he answered. 

" Shouldn't we first contrive to roll those fellows off the 
poop ? " said Will, at the wheel, meaning the two figures upon 
the deck. 

" It'll take them all night to sleep off what they've got," 
answered Tom. *' I hope Bates won't allow them to make him 
drunk. He's afraid of Aaron." 

" Where are the rest who came up with the prize-fighter ? " 
said I. 

" Gone below for more drink." 

We stood conversing in whispers. Aaron's singing had 
subdued, but only subdued, the noise in the cabin ; yet we 
could hear one another when we whispered. After twenty 
minutes Mr. Bates came up. I regarded him anxiously. His 
face shone in the moonshine as if he had just lifted his head 
out of a bucket of oil. 

"The heat below! Oh, the heat below ! It's wonderful 
they're not all dead men," he exclaimed. 

He told us that he had managed to empty his pannikin on 
the deck before putting it to his lips. They had handed him 
pure rum to drink. Had he swallowed the dose, he must 
have fallen down insensible. The people were too drunk to 
observe him. He dexterously, while seeming to watch Aaron, 
as though to catch his eye to drink his health, poured out the 
contents of the pannikin, and did not know that the rum had 
splashed over a man's face until he looked down. The man, 
lying like one dead upon the deck, received the discharge 
without a stir. It seems, however, that Mr. Bates need not 
have put himself to any trouble to feign drinking. Aaron got 
on to the double chair and began to sing without taking any 
notice of the mate. In the midst of his song he stopped to 
lift a pannikin to his lips, which he emptied, and was then 
proceeding, when the upper chair gave way and he fell. After 
the prize-fighter had lain a few moments groaning in sickness, 
he clawed his way to one of the cabins, and Bates came on 
deck. 

Soon after eleven o'clock a tipsy figure, approaching Tom, 
stood lurching, and backing, and filling. The man was 
a sailor. He asked with a drunken, broken laugh if he should 
take the wheel. 
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" Get away to your hammock," shouted Tom. " We'll see 
to the ship. Off you go, and tell the rest of you to turn in till 
you've slept the drink off.** 

The man went reeling forward and, in a maudlin voice, broke 
into a song as he worked his way off the poop. 

But nothing could be done till the silence of drunken sleep 
was upon the ship. I never could have dreamed that, of two 
hundred and twenty odd convicts, all would have over- 
powered themselves with liquor. There were gray-haired 
men and men of education, people who had filled good posi- 
tions ashore. One, as I have said, was a surgeon, another 
had been an officer in the army ; there were several clerks, 
and young fellows who had been apprenticed to respectable 
callings ; one had been a harbor missionary. No need to 
lengthen the dismal catalogue. Kfew at leasts I had thought, 
would have held aloof from the hellish revelries of the cuddy, 
have come on deck and breathed the fresh air, and watched 
the beautiful moonlight, after a moderate sip or two from 
Aaron's and the hare-lipped man's buckets. Such persons 
I had looked for, and wondered how we should be able to get 
away without their hearing or observing us. But it seems 
that there was not a convict in the whole living mass of 
wretches, counting two hundred and thirty souls, less Tom 
and the fellows that had lost their lives in the morning, who 
had not entered heart and soul into this hideous merry- 
making. 

Tom found that out by going down the companion steps 
and taking a view of the interior. The hour then was about 
a quarter to twelve. About half a score of the felons were 
still awake, but drinking always ; they were too drunk to 
make much noise, and happily too overtaken in liquor to be 
able to light their pipes. The heat was killing, Tom said ; 
he should not be surprised if several of the people were 
found dead. 

" Bates," said he, "get you now down with Will and over- 
haul the slop chest, and bring up what you know is needful. 
They'll take no t^tice of you in the cuddy. They're nearly 
blind drunk ; they're at the aftermost end where Aaron was, 
and the atmosphere's black with tobacco, and the cabin lights 
burn pale. Johnstone, I don't want Marian to leave my side. 
Here's the key of my cabin door. Bring up the clothes." 

Bates and my cousin went away. I held the wheel ; but the 
sea lay dead in the calm that had fallen, and I grasped the 
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spokes, that I might seem employed, should a convict with 
any wits approach. Tom now said he would go the round of 
the ship. 

** We must see all the lights out before we leave her,'^ said 
he. " Think of a fire with the people in the state they're 
in!" 

He walked to the lifeless figures on the poop and moved 
them with his foot : they lay as senseless as the plank they 
rested on. He then passed down the steps and I lost sight 
of him. I guessed that the convicts had been too drunk to 
climb the poop ladder, or to attempt the poop by the com- 
panion steps ; that was why there was none on this deck save 
those two or three of Barney Aaron's party who had stumbled ; 
and, being down, had instantly slept. 

I looked into that part of the night where the brig lay, and 
dimly discerned her. I forget where the moon at this hour 
stood, and with what bulk she had risen ; she was a sharp, 
piercing light — I heartily wished her fainter or gone — and 
her wake was a motionless shaft of splendor. Silence was 
now gathering upon the convict ship. Occasionally the 
hoarse, tipsy call of a man in the cuddy vexed the ear ; but 
those noises were rare, and I was pretty sure that another 
quarter of an hour would do the wretches' business, and sink 
them in the universal stupor. I wondered if the moon had 
ever before shone down upon a more shocking picture of 
human bestiality. And yet how exquisitely was the ship 
painted by the night beam in the midst of that vast ocean 
hush ! The sails hung like sheets of cloth of silver ; every 
shroud had a glint that resembled a thread of silver wire ; 
stars of white fire sparkled in the brass of the binnacle hood 
and in the glass of the skylights, and the rail seemed en- 
crusted with diamonds and precious gems, so manifold of tint 
was the glittering of the dew. The whole ship hung pale 
upon the sea, with never a pulse of swell to rock her ; her 
spires rose phantasmally to the stars ; but her beauty was 
ghostly, and the horror of sin was in it. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

SHE ESCAPES FROM THE CONVICT SHIP WITH HER SWEET- 
HEART AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Bates and Will arrived, each bearing a burden of 
clothes from the slop chest. I advised the mate to go behind 
the mizzenmast, and shift his convict clothes at once. He 
seemed unnerved and wanting in spirit, as though broken down 
by the scenes and sights of the day and night, and obeyed me 
as if I had been Tom or his captain. Will was dressed as 
throughout ; it had strangely happened that no convict had 
forced him to exchange clothes. He went to Tom's cabin and 
brought up my bundle and monkey jacket ; the latter I slipped 
on, throwing Tom's convict coat overboard with passion and 
loathing. Will told me that only two or three men were now 
awake in the cuddy ; one had fallen under the table just as he 
passed up through the steerage hatch. 

I quitted the wheel to look through the skylight ; but the 
waking men sat too far aft to be seen ; I heard the murmur 
of their fuddled voices, and was sure by the tones that the 
noise must cease in a few minutes. The picture remained as 
I have described it ; the convicts lay over the table, and in 
twenty various postures. Under the table, and betwixt the 
table and the bulkhead, they were heaped as though slaughtered. 
A dreadful smell rose through the open skylight. Fragments 
of broken pipes, shreds of wearing apparel, capsized panni- 
kins and hookpots, overset pails of rum, covered the deck and 
table. I was sure that Tom was right in thinking that when 
those senseless, beastlike shapes came to be looked at in the 
morning, many would be found corpses. 

Mr. Bates, having changed his clothes, stood beside me 
dressed in a suit of black cloth and a cloth cap. He said, 
" Shall Johnstone and I start provisioning the boat ? I 
shouldn't like to act without instructions from Butler." 

" No time should be lost," I answered, " but where will you 
find provisions, Mr. Bates ? " 

"We'll look around," he said, " I hope it mayn't come to 
our having to break out fresh stores." 

" We shall want nothing if that brig receives us," said I. 

" True ; but we must go away well provisioned nevertheless. 

Just then Tom came along the poop. He sprang on to the 
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hencoop and placed some parcels in the boat, joined us and 
said, " I've secured the chronometer, a sextant, some charts, 
and a tinder-box. A'll quiet now in the cuddy. God of 
heaven, what a scene ! I was obliged to tread upon the bodies 
of men to look into the cabins ; many lie capsized upon their 
backs, their legs upon the seats. The light's bad, yet I made 
out Aaron on the deck of a berth. There's a whole hundred 
and thirty people below in that cuddy ! Would any man 
credit the story of such a wholesale drugging and damning 
by drink ? They lie thick under the break there, and the 
main-deck's strewn with them. The forecastle's empty. But 
all's not quiet yet in the ship," said he, speaking very quickly 
and softly. " A fellow under the bulwarks yonder sat up and 
called me by name. I took no notice. Two or three men 
just now staggered off the gratings on the main hatch to seek 
more comfortable resting places. We must wait awhile." 

" Shall Johnstone and I get the boat provisioned ? " said 
Mr. Bates. 

" Aye, do your best, Bates, and promptly. Provision us as 
though we were to be a fortnight afloat." 

He strained his eyes in the direction of the brig ; my cousin 
and the other left the poop. 

The time slipped by ; I stepped to the skylight and found 
the hour ten minutes to one. Bates and Will came and went 
and came again, and at every trip they brought a load ; I 
believe they found ship's bread in the forecastle, and some 
raw hams and drum-big tins of boiled meat in the galley. I 
asked no questions, however ; the time of our departure was 
drawing near, and I was frightened and nervous. I never 
could tell at what moment some of the convicts might get the 
better of their stupor and come upon the poop for the white- 
ness of the planks and for the airiness of the lodging it 
offered. I could not persuade myself that so vast a number 
of persons should be as drugged and lifeless as though a strong 
dose of laudanum had gone to every dram. Yet, whether I 
credited it or not, I had but to use my eyes to witness the 
truth ; I had but to descend the companion steps ; I had but 
to walk round the quarter and main decks of that now silent 
shadowy convict ship to know there was scarce a man but was 
stone senseless with rum. Sometimes a beastlike cry broke 
from below ; sometimes a drunken shout sounded forward. 
These noises were startling, but we speedily found that they 
signified nothing. 
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Tom went to the head of the starboard poop ladder, and 
looked and listened ; he returned, descended the companion 
steps, and after looking and listening, put out all the lights ; it 
was then about a quarter-past two ; the moon had made a deal 
of westing, and was red, and shone no longer very brightly. 

" Johnstone," said my sweetheart in a whisper, " have you 
a knife ? " 

'•Yes, sir." 

" Cut the gig's and yonder boat's fall short off, just under 
where they are belayed. Quick, my lad ! Bates, it must be 
done." 

" God help them ! " said the mate. *' But there are sailors 
who'll show them what to do should it come to a sudden call." 

Will came from his job ; the gripes of our boat were then 
noiselessly cast adrift. 

•* Jump in, Marian — ^jump in, Johnstone," said Tom. 

Will and I sprang into the boat and sat low, and in a 
moment or two the dark sides of the ship swarmed upward 
as we descended. The boat splashed when she floated ; some 
fellow at that instant hallo'd long and dismally ; the melan- 
choly dreadful cry was re-echoed by the sails, and the voice 
was that of a strong man mortally wounded, and yielding up 
his ghost in a death shout. 

" Some beast shrieking in a dream," said Will. 

As he spoke the figures of Tom and the mate leaned to the 
falls, and they came down the tackles into the boat hand over 
hand. The blocks were quickly unhooked ; and Mr. Bates, 
with the boathook in his hand, poled us under the huge dark 
counter of the Childe Harold, Three oars were noiselessly 
thrown over and paddled us clear of the ship. 

Scarcely were we gone ten lengths when again we heard 
that strange, wild, melancholy, hallooing cry. Tom said " Is 
not that a man there on the fo'c's'le ? " 

" Yes," said Will ; " he is reeling and waving. He'll be 
overboard if he doesn't mind his eye." 

The fellow let fly a sudden yell. 

" Curse him ! " cried Tom. " He sees us. Give way now." 

" There he goes ! " cried Mr. Bates. 

A cry like the scream of a gull came across the silent sea, 
and we heard the plunge and splash of the wretch. Mr. Bates 
and Will tilted their oars as though to put back. 

" Pull ! " cried Tom fiercely. 

" Won't you return to pick him up ? " said the mate. 
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" Pull ! " hissed Tom. " Return to that hell ? Pull ! 
Break your backs ! A suicide in delirium. Let them all leap! 
There's the peace of God over the side ; there's the devil's 
own hell within board. Pull ! " 

He strained at his own oar with fury ; the others plied with 
all their might. The boat buzzed over the smooth surface, 
the smudge of the craft for which we were making was dead 
on end over the bow. The moon hung low, large, and red ; 
the situation of our boat put the convict ship right over against 
the satellite ; and the vessel was painted upon the red surface 
of the orb. Never did the ocean offer a more impressive 
night-piece. An awful horror went into the ship out of the 
fancy of the man drowning alongside. Her sails showed as 
though cut out of black paper against the moon ; her rigging 
ran in fine black lines ; the ship looked to be afloat in vapor, 
so smoky was the obscurity which moved over the face of that 
black greasy calm in folds like smoke. 

There was no hallooing ; so still was the breast on which the 
vessel lay that never a sound of the flap of canvas, the jar of 
a wheel chain, the clank of a topsail sheet, came from her. 
Slowly she receded to the impulse of our oars ; then sliding 
out of the sphere of the moon, she glimmered dimly and 
hovered like a pale cloud rising off the edge of the sea. 

Tom and the others rowed steadily ; they had slackened their 
rage, and the boat foamed along to the steady sweep of the 
blades. They talked as they pulled. 

" Bates, I wouldn't have put back," said Tom, " if fifty of 
them had sprung overboard. It was too late. Once away 
from such a ship as that, it must be away forever with us." 

** You're in the right. It was just the impulse to save life, 

Butlpr " 

" I smell wind," said Will. 

The mate turned his head and exclaimed : " Yes, there's a 
dark line of wind to the south'ard, Johnstone." 

"What will happen to the convict ship if a strong wind 
should catch her as she lies, without a living creature on the 
lookout or at the wheel ? " said I. 

" Let the masts be ripped out of her ! " exclaimed Tom. 
" She'll be fallen in with. Lie with dogs and rise with fleas ! 
The mere seeing her people, the mere listening to them makes 
a man feel a beast, because he's shaped like them. O God, 
Bates, think of months oif living with them ! Where's the 
brig ? " 
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She was now showing in a big dark blotch at the distance of 
about two miles. Already the water was rippling to a light 
breeze, but no weight was in it to cause anxiety ; by which I 
mean no vessel could be propelled by the draught as fast as we 
could row. 

Tom said : " Bates, you will leave it to me to explain. You, 
and Miss Johnstone, and her cousin will hear me spin my yarn. 
There'll be little to say. Only let this be understood : you're 
the mate and I'm the second mate." 

" Do you know, Tom," said I, " that you are still wearing 
the convict's trousers and shirt ?" 

" By heaven, I had forgotten ! " he cried, jumping up. 
" Marian, take my seat and hold this oar." 

He went into the bows. Often had I pulled an oar upon 
the Thames, and loved the diversion. I rowed now heartily 
with the others, and nothing was lost by Tom leaving his seat. 
He shifted with a sailor's smartness in a few minutes, and 
hove his abominable convict apparel overboard. His dress 
was composed of such slops as the mate was attired in ; black 
cloth and a cloth cap. He took the oar from me, and I 
seated myself again in the stern-sheets. 

** That brig is hove-to," said I. " Look at her. She seems 
to be waiting for us." 

I said this when she was half a mile off. She was then 
plain in sight ; a small brig, under topsails and maintopgal- 
lant sail. The squares of those sails were outlined against 
the stars. She showed no light, and hung visionary and silent 
in the void-like gloom— the sea and night being blent into a 
sort of flowing darkness by the blowing of the wind. We 
drew close, and Tom, throwing in his oar, stood up and hailed 
her. He got no answer. He hailed her four or five times, 
but all remained death-like on board. 

" The lookout sleeps well," said Mr. Bates. 

"She's derelict," said Tom. "I've been thinking so ever 
since soon after I first saw her. Shove alongside ; get aboard 
and trim, if there's no one to do it for us ; this breeze *11 help 
to put the Childe Harold behind the horizon before dawn." 

The vessel had — as most craft had in those days — plat- 
forms, called channels, at her side, for spreading her lower 
rigging. She was a little brig ; the channels sat low, and 
were but a step from our gunwale. I easily got over the side 
with the others, and Will took a turn with the boat's painter 
to secure her. The low moon gave no light now to see by, 
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the starshine was faint, and the decks of the brig ran dark 
fore and aft. We made out a house running the length of the 
quarter-deck. The door was closed. Tom threw it open, 
and shouted loud and long. No voice answered. Not a 
sound was returned in answer ; you heard nothing but the 
rippling of the breeze-stirred water along the bends. The 
mate went forward, and beat upon the forescuttle, and bawled ; 
and still we got no answer. 

It was sure we had lighted on an abandoned ship so far as 
life went : that she had been the theater of a tragedy, and was 
yet freighted with some secret horrors, remained yet to be dis- 
covered. 

" Has she a boat forward, Bates ? " called Tom. 

" No boat, sir." 

" Jump into the quarter boat, Johnstone, and hand the 
things out of her. She'll tow astern till daylight." 

" There is the hand of God in this, Butler," said Mr. Bates 
solemnly, while he received the things from Will out of the 
boat. 

" Is the hand out yonder among those drenched sleepers ? " 
answered Tom sullenly and gloomily. " Who the devil are we 
to sail away with providence ? You flatter yourself, Bates ! 
Is everything out of that boat, Johnstone ? " 

The lad answered yes, climbed over the side, gave the tinder 
box and matches to Tom, then helped the boat astern with the 
painter. 

" We'll trim sail," said Tom. 

" What course, sir ? " said the mate. 

•* Oh, south — south," cried my sweetheart. " A sure course 
for somewhere by and by, but to the southard now — to the 
southard now ! " 

The wind was about northeast. Tom put me to the wheel, 
which was fixed in the old-fashioned style — in front of the 
after deck house, with wheel ropes veering to the tiller. My 
sweetheart tried the helm, then bade me hold the spokes, and 
the three of them squared the yards on the fore and main. 

It was the blackest of the dark hours, and the brig slowly 
floated forward in deep shadow ; the only noise was the rip- 
pling and yerking of the Childe HaroliTs quarter boat in our 
wake. Will asked if he should light the binnacle lamp. Tom 
said no, he'd show no light on deck ; the next thing to be 
done, he said, was to sound the well, and make a light secretly 
in the deck-house cabin to read the rod by. They left me at 
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the wheel, steering by a bright star at the starboard forctop-sail 
yardarm ; and, after they had searched awhile gropingly for 
the rod, the mate put his hand upon it. They were obliged to 
draw the pump to sound ; Tom and Bates then carried the rod 
into the deck house, where they chipped a light and read the 
rod by the small glare of a sulphur match. 

Tom came out and said to me, " There's eighteen inches of 
water in the hold ; nothing to take notice of if she's been long 
abandoned. Johnstone, you and I'll take first spell at the 
pump." 

They drew their coa^s off, and in a very littfe while the 
pump was pulsing steadily to their muscular sailorly strokes ; 
and the water sobbed as it gushed to the scuppers and spouted 
into the sea. 

" I don't care what Captain Butler says," exclaimed Mr. 
Bates, standing alongside of me, " there's the finger of God in 
this," and he pulled off his cap and turned his face up to the 
stars. " There is something solemn and wonderful to me in 
this escape. Look how it all seems to be planned ; the 
drunken revelry of the convicts, the light air of wind blowing 
us into sight of this craft, then failing, as though to leave her 
within reach of us, then this brig herself instead of an open 
boat, not the better for being abandoned, though but for that 
she'd not be here. I say it is solemn and wonderful, and I am 
grateful," and again he upturned his face. 

I made no answer. * 

After a bit the mate went to the pump which they plied for 
some twenty minutes before dropping the rod again, when 
such a sensible decrease of water was observed as to satisfy 
Tom and Bates that the brig was tight. At the expiration of 
half an hour they came to the wheel to rest. Will fetched 
chairs out of the deck house and we sat, the mate keeping the 
wheel steady though he was seated ; indeed the brig, with 
square yards and a sea nigh as smooth as a plain of ice, wanted 
little or no steering. 

" There's a big sheet of paper lying on the cabin table," 
said my cousin. 

" A chart perhaps," said Tom. 

" How did this abandonment come about ? " exclaimed Mr. 
Bates. " Everything's right aloft ; I reckon the hull's sound ; 
she looks a stanch little craft. What drove the men out of 
her?" 

." Are they out of her ? " said Tom. 
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" What do you mean ? ** I asked. 

" I once boarded an abandoned schooner when I was second 
mate," he answered. ** She was deep with wheat. Every- 
thing was as right with her as it is with this brig. I looked 
into her forecastle and found five men dead on her deck ; and 
in the cabin lay a sixth corpse. Bates, sailors hear and see so 
much that they soon forget to wonder, and they never ask 
questions." 

" True, Butler. A deal's happened since yesterday. And 
I don't see the end of the traverse yet." 

" Marian*," said Tom, " you are frightfully tired. O 
Bates," he cried passionately, " think of what this lady has 
undergone for me, and is still undergoing. So good, so loyal, 

so — so " his voice broke, he ceased, and I put my arm 

round his neck. " Dearest," he said, after a minute or two, 
"we'll find a spare sail and make you a bed in that house 
there." 

" I couldn't sleep. Let me be with you till we are sure that 
all's well." 

" All is well." 

"I'll wait for daybreak," said I. "I want to know the 
convict ship's out of sight." 

Will went to the rail to look for her. The rippling of the 
waters, parted by the brig's bows, was sweet as music. It was 
easy to guess our speed at between three and four knots. Un- 
less some convicts' good angel should steer the Childe Harold^ 
she'd come aback and float motionless till the self- drugged 
creatures and the sailors awoke, and arose, and looked around. 
So that by daybreak, which was yet two hours off, we should 
have added a full six miles to the five at which the brig had been 
stationed when we sighted her. But then, by daybreak, would 
there be ever a man of the whole soddened mob equal to lift- 
ing his eyelids and realizing how we had served them ? There 
was nothing to fear from that ship and her freight ; and still 
I would not rest, for I wished to watch with Tom, and to 
behold the daybreak, and view the scene of ocean it disclosed 
with my own eyes. 

The waiting until the light of the morning glimmered in the 
east was long and weary. Yet through that time the weak 
breeze blew and the brig stemmed softly onward with a now 
steady swaying of her trucks and a pendulum-like flap of her 
canvas ; for, on a sudden, a heave of swell came rolling through 
the ocean. It was out of the northwest, and Mr. Bates 
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thought there would be wind behind it. We talked of the 
people who had been sent adrift yesterday morning, won- 
dered how they had fared throughout the night, whether they 
would be picked up, what would become of them. We talked 
of the convicts. Tom told the mate that for three weeks the 
conspiracy had been maturing ; by a single word he could 
have preserved the ship and the lives of those who had been 
slain, and he would sooner have torn out his tongue. I related 
my own experiences, exactly acquainted Mr. Bates with Will's 
share of my stowaway adventure, and described my sufferings 
in the storeroom under the forecastle. Thus we conversed. 
We had much to tell. 

Mr. Bates said that by the convicts' uprisal he had lost 
about two hundred and fifty pounds' worth of property. Tom 
laughed low and savagely. 

" How do /stand?" said he. "Would two hundred and 
fifty pounds buy me back what has been taken from me ? " 
Then giving a loud, unnatural laugh, he clapped the mate on 
the back and cried : " There'll be more than two hundred and 
fifty pounds in this brig for you as a salvage job. You came 
off with your life yesterday morning. That was good. This 
morning you clamber aboard more than the value you have 
been plundered of. That's good still. Why, Bates, cheer up ! 
Did I ever ask if you were a married man ? " 

" I have a wife and two children, Butler." 

" Where do you live when you're with them at home ? " 

" Rotherhithe." 

" D'ye remember. Bates, that I boarded the Childe Harold 
with Miss Johnstone and this lad in the docks ? You were at 
the main hatch, and I shook hands with you, and you asked 
me who was that fine girl. We've seen some changes since 
then." He sighed heavily and put his hand upon mine. 
" Yes, I should have known you were married. Bates. I think 
you told me — was it at Callao ? — of the birth of a little one 
while you were away. A sweet, noble, and manly calling is the 
sea. How does it promote love between husbands and wives 
by long separation ! How faithful are sailors' wives to their 
husbands ashore ! How loyal their husbands when abroad ! 
And how munificently does the calling of the sea reward us, 
Bates ! How many volumes would be needed to contain the 
names of the rich sailors who live in mansions in England and 
ride in coaches? How gentle, virtuous, religious are the 
hearts which the ocean slips into the hairy breasts of mariners ! 
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I was a good friend to Rotch, I never knowingly spoke an ill 
word to Nodder, I am innocent as surely as Christ sits on the 
right hand of God ! Oh, the devils — the devils ! ** He 
started up, and walked to the bulwarks, and stood motionless 
and silent for many minutes. 

None of us spoke till he rejoined us. I longed to go and 
stand beside him with my arm round his neck ; but there had 
been a fierce cry for loneliness in his final words, an im- 
passioned appeal to be left to himself in his manner of going 
from us, which I must have been deaf and blind not to have 
heard and seen. 

The dawn broke in a faint lilac all along the eastern sea- 
board. We stood up to look around ; it was quickly a shining 
morning, and the rim of the sea ran round the brig flawless. 
Not a feather tip of distant, topmost canvas broke the con- 
tinuous sweep of the horizon. My cousin, at Tom's command, 
trotted up. into the maintopmast crosstrees, and at that eleva- 
tion surveyed the great expanse of sea ; he looked and looked, 
then shouted down that there was nothing in sight. A few 
clouds in the northwest, whence the swell was running ; but 
the breeze was still out of the north and east, a light v/ind 
that, with the small canvas the brig expanded, gave us about 
four knots. 

When we saw that the ocean was bare we gazed with curi- 
osity at the little ship we were aboard of. Tom told Bates 
that he reckoned her about two hundred tons. I have her 
before me as though I stood on her deck at this moment. 
She was brig-rigged ; her lower masts were painted white ; 
her bulwarks were tall and pierced for six guns, three on a 
side ; she carried, however, but two small carronades, one on 
either hand amidships, and a small, pivoted brass piece on her 
forecastle. The inside of her bulwarks was painted green ; 
the planks of the decks were white ; and she looked a very 
stanch, strong, clean little ship. A tiny caboose stood just 
abaft the forecastle ; her longboat was gone, and she was with- 
out a boat. The after part of her deck was filled with a long 
house, with a narrow gangway on either side to enable you to 
pass aft. This house sparkled with little windows ; it was 
painted white and green, and a short flight of steps conducted 
you to the roof, that was somewhat elegantly protected by a 
brass rail. Everything that met the eye was fine and smart ; 
the harness cask, for instance, was handsome and hooped 
with brass, the binnacle was as pretty a quarter-deck orna- 
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ment as ever I saw, the rigging was good, the sails fairly new, 
and all things in their place ; the keen eyes of Tom and Mr. 
Bates found nothing amiss anywhere ; yet she had a some- 
what mildewed look, as of a craft that had been some time 
drifting about without men, and in a short hencoop on the 
main deck lay eight or nine dead cocks and hens. 

Tom overhung her side, and said that she was black, with 
a gilt line running her length. He sounded the well when 
the light came, and found the water exactly at the height at 
which it had stood when they had left off pumping. 

" Bates," said he, ** we'll get that quarter boat aboard pres- 
ently ; first let's overhaul the vessel and see what sort of 
yarn about herself she can spin us. Will, hold the wheel. 
My lad, you look half dead. You used not to look so when 
we went our walks with Marian. You shall take rest soon. 
But there's something to be done first." 

He picked up my bundle of clothes off the deck, and I and 
Mr. Bates followed him into the deck house. 

Here all was as bright and clean as though the brig were 
fresh from the hands of the artificers. The sunshine streamed 
through a central skylight ; I counted six cabin doors, .three of 
a side ; the furniture consisted of an oblong table, chairs, a 
couple of lamps, a tell-tale compass and other such matters. 
The first thing that took our sight was a large square of 
paper nailed to the table. It was the back of a white chart, 
and upon it was a quantity of writing in a large sprawling 
hand. Tom twisted it round without pulling it from the nail, 
and the mate and I stood beside him and gazed at the giant 
missive. Close to where the paper was perforated was the 
drawing of a coffin ; upon the coffin lid in relief was sketched 
the figure of a man. The face of the man was undoubtedly 
a portrait. It was a rude performance, but good. To the 
left was a skull, well done ; to the right, cross-bones ; under, 
" To all concerned" Tom read aloud : 

"This brig is the Old Stormy of Liverpool, bound to Cape Town with 
a small general cargo. John Wilson, master (his portrait's on the coffin); 
William Nash, mate ; now mince-mate, and thanks be to God for the smallest 
kindness shown to sailors. 

** We sailed out of the Mersey. Our ship's company was five seamen and a 
cook. The provisions were middling good till we got out to sea ; then the 
little that was sweet had been scoffed, and what came next was rot and stench 
— rot in the bread-bag where the worms were, and stench in the harness cask 
where the meat was. 

" We had been promised a daily allowance of rum ; clear of soundings the 
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rum g^y€ out. The captain said there had been a mistake in the ^pfHng of 
the stuff, and we got no more. 

•' But what was this to his and the mate's usage of us ? To you, if it con- 
cerns you ; the bleeding mongrel, half stripped by the mange, gone n;ad, and 
chased with pitchfork and brickbat, was tenderly served compared with us 
forecastle hands. 

" Yet we kept all on turning- to, and endured till patience dropped dead, and 
old Cain stepped aboard. It happened just to the norrard of the equator ; and, 
when it was over, there were six pale men left, but never a thumb-nail width 
of mess. No, and there'd been no noise. No, and swift was the job. Next 
thing to be done was to get away out of it. Vamose 1 was the word. Not 
a man could measure the sun's height. So we've agreed to go. Yes, this 
is so, by God ! And our reasons are twenty ; you, if you're concerned, find 
them out. So here I sit on a Friday night writing this down as a warning 
with a moral in its tail. Take heed, all you ruffian skippers and mates, how 
you ill-treat good men. 

" W M , A. B." 

Tom ceased, and we looked at one another. 

" The man who wrote that never sailed in a ship's fore- 
castle," said Mr. Bates. 

" Why not ?" said Tom. ** There was a universitjr man before 
the mast in one of my ships. Is it the education here that 
'palls ye ? I believe every word of it." 

" Butler, the brig's been boarded," said Mr. Bates, " and 
found abandoned, and some joker scrawled out this piece of 
humor before leaving." 

" I believe every word of it," repeated Tom, running his 
eye over this huge ocean address to those concerned. " How 
long would it take you to draw those things, and think, and 
write this out ? No man would come prepared with it ; 
where'd he get the facts ? We'll look for the papers." He 
tried to draw the nail ; broke the sheet from it ; glanced at 
the other side (the Portugal coast) and rolled it up. 

The foremost berth on the port side had been the captain's. 
Seemingly nothing had been touched. Some clothes hung 
against the bulkhead ; there was bedding in the narrow fore- 
and-aft bunk ; all the necessary appliances for the navigation 
of the vessel were here — two good chronometers snugly stowed 
in hair in a locker, a sextant and a quadrant, mathematical 
instruments, such charts as the voyage might demand, and 
the needful navigating books. A little hinged table stood 
open in a corner ; upon it was a plain writing desk with the 
key in the lock, and inside a parcel of letters in a woman's 
writing, some note paper, and a bag of sovereigns which Tom 
counted and made twenty-two. 
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*< Where's the log-book ? *' said Mr. Bates. 

" Here'Il be her papers," said Tom, after opening a locker. 

He pulled out a tin box, and read the papers with the quick- 
ness of a man used to such documents. 

<* This is the brig Old Stormy ," said he, " Two hundred and 
twelve tons — cargo consigned to Cape Town — "a rich freight !" 
he added, whistling low ; ** pianos, pictures, vases, books, 
furniture, clocks, ornaments, clothes, and linen." 

Then he read out by whom the goods had been shipped and 
to whom they were consigned. The name of the master was 
John Wilson, of the mate William Nash, and W. M. might "be 
the seaman down as William Metcalfe. 

The berth opposite had been the mate's ; here was found 
the vessel's log-book, from the last entry in which we dis- 
covered that the Old Stormy had been abandoned about a 
fortnight since a few leagues north of the equator, so that she 
had drifted in that time to the southward through several de- 
grees of latitude. This might very well have happened, see- 
ing the canvas she was under. Two berths on the port side 
were empty, though equipped for use ; I mean there were bunks 
and the other berth furniture. On the starboard side, the two 
cabins abaft the .mate's we found respectively fitted as a 
store-room and pantry. All the provisions for cabin use 
appeared to have been stowed in the store-room ; and the 
little pantry was as well stocked in crockery, glass, and the 
like as the Childe Harold's before the convicts broke it up. 

This survey was quickly made. Tom said : 

" There's plenty to eat for four people, and good rooms to 
sleep in. What'll be the stock of fresh water ? That's next 
with us. Bates. Then pump her out and whip the quarter 
boat aboard." 

" It's a solemn and wonderful deliverance," exclaimed Mr. 
Bates. 

" It's lucky," said Tom coldly. He looked at the mate and 
burst out fiercely, " Get sentenced as an innocent man to the 
hulks, and all the gratitude you'll be capable of afterward 
shall fill the skin of a flea." Then, controlling himself, 
he added, " You'll have been a reader of the shipping papers 
in your time, Bates. There's nothing of the miraculous in the 
derelict. How many after this, and after bigger patterns, are 
fallen in with in a year ? " He then said to me, " Marian, here 
are your clothes. Which cabin do you choose ? " 

" Choose one for me, Tom." 
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" The best," said he, and he carried my bundle into the 
cabin we had first explored. 

I said nothing : his will was my law ; he could have broken 
my heart by a fierce look or an angry speech. 

** You have worn this masquerade too long," said he, putting 
his hand upon me, " it unsexes my noble girl. Here is every- 
thing for comfort : I will fetch you water. I want to see my 
Marian refreshed and dressed — my proud and handsome girl 
again — as she was when I deserved her." 

" Tom, you thank me sadly for following you. Deserve 
me ! Never was man loved as you are now. And do you 
reproach me for following you? Suppose I had taken the 
next ship ; the outbreak has happened in the meantime ; we 
should have been separated forever." 

" I'd have found you — I'd have found you ! " he cried 
passionately, pulling me to him and kissing me, heedless of 
Mr. Bates, who stood in the open door looking about him ; 
but, indeed, I minded as little as Tom that the mate should 
see us. 

My sweetheart went out, and presently returned with a 
bucket of sparkling brine. 

" Now, Marian," said he, " see to yourself while we see to 
the brig. Come along, Bates. She's but two hundred and 
twelve tons, and ther^ are three of us." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

SHE RELATES HOW HER SWEETHEART RESOLVES TO 

HIDE IN AN ISLAND. 

The saltwater refreshed me greatly, and my cheeks burned 
like roses, and my eyes shone when I had dried myself. A 
square of mirror hung near the washstand. I had thought to 
see myself looking ill, and yellow, and wretched ; and my 
breast swelled at sight of my handsome, sparkling face, so 
proud did my beauty make me feel for Tom's sake. 

And yet I was now grown so used to my male attire that 
when I had clothed myself in my Woolwich dress, as I call it 
— and scarcely less strange than my own were the fortunes of 
this bundle of apparel — I found myself very uneasy. I missed 
the freedom of my legs. I don't wonder that women should 
struggle from time to time to invent a dress that gives their 
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limbs the liberty which men enjoy. However, I clothed 
myself very carefully ; and, when I had put on my hat, I 
thought I looked the saucier and more piquante for my hair 
being cropped short. Do not call this egotism ; it is my way of 
telling the story : I, who relate it, am old, and my youth and 
beauty are as the dust of half a century. 

When I was dressed I stepped out to be of help. Will was 
at the little wheel in front of the house ; he gave a jump, and 
his dear face brightened up. 

" Hang me," he cried, " if that dress don't bring Stepney 
close aboard ! It is but a step to the Tower, surely ! And 
when my trick's up we'll go a-rambling Epping way." 

Tom and the mate were at work at the pump ; Tom kissed 
his hand, and the mate lifted his cap. A few minutes later the 
water ceased to flow. 

" A tight little ship," cried Tom ; and he and Mr. Bates 
came to me. 

" D'ye remember her now. Bates ? " said my sweetheart, 
looking at me proudly and with love. 

" Yes. And to think that I should have bullied you on the 
poop. Miss Johnstone, when your cousin brought you to ask 
me for a bed ! I beg your pardon now," said the worthy 
fellow, and he slowly bowed low. 

" Marian," said Tom, " I wished you to rest, but you look 
so brisk I'll allow you to keep awake for another hour. Hold 
this little wheel, and keep the brig's head just as it is. There's 
much for the three of us to do, and chiefest of all there's 
breakfast to get." 

I took the wheel flnd they went to work, and first got the 
quarter boat's sail out of her and stretched it over my head as 
a shelter from the sun. This done, they hoisted in the quar- 
ter boat ; Will found the carpenter's chest, split up some wood, 
went into the forepeak for coal, and lighted the galley fire. 
While this was doing Tom and Bates searched the brig, and 
found her stock of fresh water in a considerable quantity just 
under the main hatch. They explored the forecastle, but met 
with nothing to tell them whether the story on the cabin table 
was true or not. The sailors had left their blankets, but taken 
their traps. They were British sailors, and the weight of their 
clothes was not very likely to imperil the safety of the boat. 

The morning was brilliantly beautiful ; the breeze almost 
astern, the swell on the quarter, and the brig softly and 
silently rippled onward, gently heaving and breathing as she 
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went, as she lifted with the long ocean folds flowing in pale 
blue out of the northwest. I found it easy to steer. The 
little vessel, like a thoroughbred to the lightest pressure of its 
rein, answered to a movement of the spokes ; I held the course 
as I found it, dead to the lubber's mark ; indeed I think it is 
easier to steer with a wheel than a tiller. 

I sank into deep reflection over what had passed since the 
yester morning. Did I feel grateful for the mercies vouch- 
safed ? Mercies like linked miracles, so wonderfully and 
inexpressibly fortunate to us had the incidents, since the out- 
break, proved in their succession down to this our lighting 
upon an equipped, well stocked, sound, and abandoned vessel. 
I fear I was not grateful. I did not lift up my heart in a 
single syllable of thanks. My spirit was savage with memory, 
spite of our gracious and consoling fortune ; my passion for 
Tom overmastered me ; as he felt so I felt ; what was in his 
mind, that I could find in his eyes and speech, instantly filled 
and possessed my own mind. Had he knelt in prayer I should 
have knelt ; but he had told Mr. Bates that gratitude lay 
dead in him ; so it slept in me. Luck had befallen us ; but so 
much had gone before which was not luck, except it were of 
the devil's sort, that I raged when I thought of it, and felt 
that nothing ever could happen good enough to thank heaven 
for. 

Will, who acted as cook the first morning, prepared a toler- 
able breakfast. Coffee had been found and marmalade ; the 
lad fried a dish of' the Childe Harold's ham, and these things, 
with biscuit and sugar, furnished us with a meal. The pro- 
visions we had brought with us from the convict ship had been 
stowed by Bates and Tom in the storeroom. Had we met 
with nothing on board, that stock we had come with would 
have lasted a month or six weeks. 

I spied three eggs among the dead poultry in the coop, and 
told Mr. Bates of them ; they were the last efforts of the poor, 
unhappy, starved poultry. The mate wondered that the rats 
had spared them and the birds. He picked them up, and Will 
cooked them, and they proved — ah ! I laughed to see Mr. 
Bates holding his nose and throwing the cocks and hens over- 
board. Such work fitted ill with the dignity of a man who 
was just now chief officer of one of the finest of the Blackwall 
liners. 

That we might break our fast together while one of us 
steered, the dishes and cups were set upon the deck, and we 
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used our knees for tables. The brig went along so quietly 
that you could let go the wheel for minutes at a time without 
a quarter point of Reflection in the compass bearing. We 
were hungry and thirsty ; the boat's sail overhead cast a 
pleasant shade upon us ; the breeze blew through the little 
gangway on either hand of the house, and fanned us while we 
breakfasted. 

Mr. Bates and Will talked much of the convict ship, of the 
chances of her people, and the like. Tom sat quiet and, I 
thought, moody. Often he fastened his eyes upon me, but 
with a look as though he saw something beyond. I feared 
that he was overwrought and dead wearied, and I longed to 
pillow his head on my arm that I might watch him sleeping. 
All on a sudden he flushed up, and, with a hard, small, satiric 
smile, while his eyes seemed to brighten into fire, as though 
taking light from the contrast of the blood in his cheeks, he 
cried : 

•* Bates — but what right have I to call you Bates ? I should 
mister you, hey ? " 

" O Tom, dear ! *' I exclaimed. 

*• Why, see here now," he continued, and he spoke fiercely, 
" Vm a convict. Bates. There's no getting away from that 
Do you call this liberty ? No more than the liberty of a 
wretch who breaks from a hulk, who's a convict while he 
swims, who's a convict when he lands, who goes to his grave a 
convict, though he keeps free." 

The mate looked at me with alarm. 

" You're a good fellow, I believe," Tom went on, " and you 
think me a wronged, innocent man. But I'm a convict 
always. Why, haven't you watched me while I tramped in a 
gang to the tune of a fiddle, watched me at felon *s work about 
the decks of the ship you were chief mate of, watched me with 
the irons upon my legs as I shuffled out of the hatch to the 
cries of a brother convict. You're a respectable man ! oh, 
very respectable. So was I once ; but they swore my liberty 
and honor away, and broke my heart. Doesn't this association 
with a convict, and his familiar accost of you as Bates, shock 
your respectability ? " 

I could not bear his wild looks, nor to hear more. I flung 
my arms round his neck and burst into tears. 

" Butler," said the mate, " this is uncalled for. What you 
were when I first knew you you still are. A more honorable 
heart never beat in a sailor's breast. Did they make me a 
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convict yesterday by clothing me as one ? No more than they 
made you a malefactor by sentencing you. Soothe the poor 
lady, and give me your hand, old man." 

I drew my arms from Tom ; he took the mate's hand and 
stooped his head to it. Will, whose face worked with sym- 
pathy and distress, motioned to me as though he would give 
my sweetheart time to rally. Presently Tom lifted his face ; 
tears were in his eyes, likewise an expression that warned me 
not to seem to heed him. The mate, with the tact of a gentle- 
man, talked to Will about Captain Sutherland, whose lady, he 
said,- he knew. He named certain ships which Sutherland had 
commanded ; thus he gossiped on, meanwhile proceeding with 
his breakfast. 

Tom got up and walked to the bulwarks, and stood looking 
at the sea over the rail. I watched him with impassioned 
anxiety. I could not gauge his mood, and knew not what 
dreadful impulse might suddenly govern him. He rejoined 
us, and said, looking at the mate : 

** Your wish, of course, is to return to your wife and 
children ? " 

" No unnatural wish, I hope, Butler ? " answered Mr. Bates, 
forcing a laugh. 

" What is to be done ? " exclaimed Tom, measuring a short 
length of deck with swift paces. " There's no home for me 
to return to. I hate the thought of England. Let me estab- 
lish my innocence, and still I detest England/' 

** Establish your innocence," said the mate, " and they'll 
grant you a free pardon, and the old country would be as it 
ever was to you." 

" Grant me a free pardon ! " cried Tom, stopping in his 
walk and looking at the mate. ** What am I to be pardoned 
for ? Sins I never committed ? Pardon me ! Curse them! 
Where would I go ? I must think. Give me a globe of the 
world ; stab through England — through the heart of that little 
bog of land that bans, and irons, and exiles its honorable 
toilers — and where the point comes out on t'other side is 
the spot I'd choose, if you grant me but a rock there to live 



on. 



" My dear Butler," exclaimed Bates, " there is no need 
for me to assure you, I hope, that I quite see how you are 
situated. You have your liberty, and you must keep it." 

" Aye, indeed," cried I. 

" You must sail to some place where you'll be safe," con- 
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tinued the mate, " I owe you my life ; and, with your leave, I'll 
stick to you till l! see you safe. We're brother sailors, 
Butler. I know what's expected of me, and I know my own 
heart." 

** Mr. Bates, I thank you," said I. 

" It won't be human to carry you where I shall wish to go," 
exclaimed Tom. " They'll get news of the convict ship at 
home, and your wife will think you dead. And then here's 
Johnstone" — he placed his hand upon the lad's shoulder. 
" Must I carry him about with me till I've fixed a spot ? He's 
got a good home and fond parents, And then there's his 
calling. Why, what kind of a precious lookout is this sort of 
thing for man, boy, or beast ? " he exclaimed with a sneer. 

" It's seeing the world," said Will. 

Tom laughed, but with no face of merriment. 

" What place is in your mind, Butler ? " said the mate. 

My sweetheart made no answer ; his eyes were fixed upon 
me. Bates repeated his question, and still Tom gazed at me 
in silence. 

" Marian," said he presently, " you are with me, dearest. 
Is it your wish to remain with me ? " 

" Where you go I must go, if you would not break my heart." 

" What's there to prevent you living in England, Captain 
Butler ? " here interrupted Will. " Aren't there wilds and 
solitudes in England, in which a man could burrow as secretly 
as in the loneliest island in the ocean ? " 

I frowned, observing Tom's face, and bade the boy hold 
his tongue. 

" I'd run no risks if I were you, Butler," said Mr. Bates. 
" Would ye take a suggestion or two amiss ?" 

" What d'ye want to say. Bates ? " 

" You'll want a place where there are no English. No need 
to lift the Southern Cross into view to find it." He looked at 
me. " There are scores of villages in Spain, away over in 
Austria and Hungary, down in Italy and other Mediterranean 
nations, in any one of which, under any sort of colors you 
choose to fly, you'd flourish as secure — you and this lady as 
your wife — as if you mined a lodging for yourselves in a 
Gallapagos rock." 

** We'll not live in Europe," said I ; " London is always too 
close there." 

" London's the safest place in the world to hide in," said 
Will. 
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" Don't talk of hiding,** cried I angrily. 

" Bates," said Tom, turning his eyes from me to the mate, 
** it's under the Southern Cross you named just now that I 
mean to seek my lodging for life. Since it's come to this, I 
would to God this lady were my wife. But it's to be brought 
about. Patience — patience ! O Christ ! how often have I 
whispered this word patience to myself ! But the considera- 
tion kinks the line for running, Bates. Long ago my mind 
was resolved that, if ever I stole or got my liberty, and had 
this true heart at my side, I'd dwell in the middle of the 
ocean, in the very loneliest of the islands that is washed by 
salt water. D'ye know Tristan d'Acunha?" 

" Tristan d'Acunha ! " muttered Will, staring at me. 

** It's inhabited," said Tom ; " I've been ashore there, talked 
with Corporal Glass, sat in his house, made him presents." 

" An Englishman ? " said I. 

" Once an English soldier, getting to be an old man now, 
Marian, ill of a cancer that will kill him — an honest man, 
who'll welcome us. But there's no clergyman ; there was 
none in my time." 

" The Cape isn't many weeks off," said Bates. 

" No, and that's in my mind, too. There are parsons 
there," said Tom, " and vessels to carry us to the island again. 
Will and you'll take the salvage you'll get on this brig at Cape 
Town, and go home.'* 

" English men-of-war touch at Tristan," said Will. 

" One in about eighteen years ; whalers often enough, 
Marian, to find us fresh safety in the South Seas should a fit 
of flitting take us. There are goods under here," said he, 
stamping the deck, " that'll earn us a cordial hand-grip at 
Tristan. They'll represent my share of the salvage. Why, 
it's right that a convict should take what he wants, hey, Bates ? 
My life will be in your hands, of course." 

" I wish there was no other risk," said the mate. 

*• Marian, this is not my scheme of this moment," said Tom, 
sitting down beside me. " I found it there," said he, pointing 
to the sea, and meaning the convict ship. "But a new 
thought has come out of Bates' words. We'll touch at the 
island ; and I'll have a talk with Glass, get help to carry us to 
a port, and we'll return in a hired craft man and wife." 

I gave him my hand to hold. I could have wept with hap- 
piness to hear him talk thus. I had feared throughout that, 
loving me too well to yoke me to his fate, he would oblige 
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me to go home with Will and the mate, and hide himself 
alone. 

" Are you- in earnest, Butler ? ** said Mr. Bates. 

" Brutally in earnest/* 

" Saints, Marian ! what'll father and mother think to hear 
of you as living on Tristan d'Acunha? " cried Will. 

" That*s where it is," exclaimed Tom, fiercely rounding upon 
the boy ; " I shan't be safe." 

** Not as my cousin's husband ?" said Will. ** Who'd talk ? " 

I frowned to silence him. I wanted no ill feeling between 
these two. 

" Who's this Glass you speak of, Butler ?" said the mate. 

"When Cloete's garrison was withdrawn, Glass was left as 
a volunteer in charge of a wreck and some military stores. 
That was in '24. Two seamen of the St. Helena squadron 
settled on the island with him. You know, of course, that 
Tristan was occupied by a detachment of our artillery while 
Buonaparte was at St. Helena." 

" Where did they find wives ? " 

" Glass brought a mulatto woman from the Cape ; the other 
settlers got negresses from St. Helena. The population was 
about forty when I was there ; some of the women are well 
built and handsome ; their complexions run from milk to 
chocolate." 

" Suppose the convicts steer foul of the island," said Will. 

" Any houses ? " said the mate. 

" Cottages. They built them with blocks of lava." 

" What's to eat there ? " inquired the mate, who listened 
with a sober face of interest. 

" I can't tell offhand ; fish and potatoes, I know ; there's a 
little fruit ; they grow crops, and Glass told me of a number 
of wild goats, and spoke of so many heads of cattle belonging 
to some of the people, along with poultry and pigs." 

" We shan't starve," said I, laughing. 

" There's over eight thousand feet height of rock for me to 
hide under, Marian ; and away down in the mightiest of all 
ocean solitudes, too, 'twixt the two Capes, and the climate 
delicious." 

" Who'll cash checks there for you, Marian ?" said Will. 

" Tom," said I, " one question Til ask : what'll be your story 
to Governor Glass ?" 

" Ay," said he, " that'll be for you and me to think out. 
Bates, there may be fifty respectable reasons why a man should 
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loathe what's called his native country and expatriate himself. 
Or call it a whim. My wife and I," said he, fondling my hand 
and faintly smiling as he looked at me, '' have a mind to live 
in mid-ocean. Who's business but ours is that ? I've lost my 
ship ; I'm a broken-hearted bankrupt. Who'll give me the 
lie ? My brave girl loves me, and nothing must separate us. 
And so, Governor Glass, I say with your good leave I'll sail 
away, and get married, and come back to you with my bride. 
Eh ! " he cried, looking eagerly and hotly from Bates to Will, 
" there's no lie there, I believe." 

** Well, sir, you have the yarn," exclaimed my cousin. 

" Johnstone spoke of cashing a check at Tristan," said 
Bates, with a grin which vanished in an earnest look. •* I 
shall get home, I hope ; and, if I can be of the least use " 

" Oh, thank ye, Bates, thank ye," interrupted Tom ; " we're 
bound to go to civilization to get married, you know, and 
there'll be Miss Johnstone's opportunity for making the 
arrangements she may think proper." 

The mate gravely bowed his head. 

'^ Marian, get you to your cabin, dearest, and rest," said 
Tom. 

He rose, and I rose instantly with him. He took me by the 
hand, and we entered the berth he had bid me use. He tossed 
the bedding out of the bunk, leaving the mattress, which was 
new and clean. 

" Sleep, dear one," said he. " God knows you need it." 

I was about to speak. He checked me, and said that rest 
was needful, that there was work to be done outside, that if he 
began to talk he'd keep me waking for hours, so full was his 
mind. Then he kissed and left me. 



CHAPTER XL. 

SHE HELPS TO KEEP WATCH. 

I GOT into the bunk, but it was long before I fell asleep. 
The light was brilliant, the window stood wide open, but the 
wind was aft and breezed through the gangways, and but little 
entered the cabin. I lay thinking over Tom's talk with the 
others, and my spirits danced, and my heart beat with happi- 
ness. Isolation ! There could be none where Tom was. And 
then we should be man and wife before he settled down upon 
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that wonderful, remote, heaven-kissing island of the South 
Atlantic. My imagination made a paradise of it. I figured 
a handful of quaint cottages, a little community of people 
simple of heart, pure of life ; I dreamt of wild fowl gayly 
painted, of the huge breakers of the Atlantic roaring in foam 
and ramparting our ocean hiding place, of sweet, cold fruit in 
volcanic hollows and a monstrous mountain, marble-topped 
with snow — a hundred like imaginations filled up the picture. 
But above all — but above all — was the promise of Tom's 
safety in that mid-ocean island. No other visitors than rough 
whalemen — in eighteen or twenty years but one man-of-war — 
and always the world on either hand, the Capes for choice 
of fresh retreats ; any one of them as happy as a dream of 
heaven to me while Tom should be at my side. 

I awoke exceedingly refreshed. I guessed by the color of 
the light that the afternoon was far advanced. The door of 
the cabin opposite stood hooked open ; and in the bunk in 
that berth lay Tom, sound asleep. I crept to his side and 
gazed at him ; his expression was wild as though some violent 
dream troubled his brain, his lips stirred, and he breathed hard 
and short, frowning sometimes, with a tremble in his eyelids 
as though he was about to look at me. I put my lips to his 
forehead, whereupon he sighed deeply, ceased to mutter, and 
his face took an expression of repose. 

Fearing to break his rest, I softly stepped out. 

Some cold meat, biscuit, and other food were upon the 
table ; through the deck-house window I spied the head of 
Will standing at the wheel. I was hungry, and cut some beef, 
and quickly made a meal, meaning to relieve Will at the 
wheel. A bottle of wine stood on a swing tray ; I drank half 
a wine-glass of it ; it was an excellent cordial sherry or 
Madeira brought from the storeroom where I had observed a 
number of such bottles. 

When Will saw me he exclaimed, " You have had a fine 
sleep. Your cheeks are red with it." 

" How long have you been standing here ? " 

" About an hour. I relieved Butler, who's lying down in 
one of the cabins." 

Mr. Bates at that moment came out of the caboose. He 
grinned as he walked aft, and said in his slow way, " I never 
expected to turn cook when I shipped as chief officer. Miss 
Johnstone. But the galley fire must be seen to if we're to 
have hot water for a cup of tea. You seem the better for 
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your sleep," and he stationed himself alongside of me, first 
casting a look upon the compass, and then glancing aloft. 

The breeze had freshened while I slept ; the swell was no 
stronger, but now the wind was freckling it with little feather- 
ings and dartings of foam. The brig was making good way 
ancf hissed smartly onward. The west was rich with hot 
colors, and the sun hung there in a rayless, swollen mass, not 
distorted, but so huge that it filled me with wonder ; many 
little clouds, colored to the complexion of blood, sailed across 
our mastheads into the deepening violet of the east where the 
ocean flowed like a sea of gilt — a marvelous contrast with the 
blue it brimmed to. " It reminds me," said Mr. Bates, point- 
ing to it, " of a Chinese plain in the rice harvest." 

** We are under the sail of the morning," said I. 

" Yes," he answered. " But I expect we'll roll up the top- 
gallantsail and mainsail when Butler wakes up." 

" Shall the four of us be able to manage till we reach Tris- 
tan ? " said I. 

Mr. Bates gazed at me thoughtfully without speech. 

" Marian," said my cousin, " can't you get this island scheme 
out of Butler's head ? " 

" I like it," I cried quickly. 

" The island's a long way off," said Mr. Bates. 

" How far ? " said I. 

" About two thousand miles, Miss Johnstone." 

" How long will it take us to get there ? " 

" Perhaps a fortnight — perhaps a month," answered Mr. 
Bates. 

" Tm jolly sorry now," said Will, sinking his voice, "that we 
fell in with this brig. Not but that she isn't deucedly useful, 
and the very bucket to pray for — with such a cargo in her 
hold to salve, too, not to speak of the hooker herself — if it 
wasn't for that smothering island of Tristan. But you're 
never in earnest in deciding to settle there ? " 

"Shall we be able to manage without further help, Mr. 
Bates ? " said I. 

" Why," said he, " it'll be a tight fit ! You're pleased to 
speak of four of us." He smiled and gazed up at the masts. 
" Call us three sailors and four helmsmen. But at sea what 
must be done often will be done." 

" If Captain Butler will let me wear my boy's clothes," said 
I, " I'll go aloft and try to be of use. But you can't climb in 
petticoats, Mr, Bates." 
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" Marian, Butler will do anything for you," said Will. 
" Clap a purchase on his love, and rouse this beastly island 
scheme out of him. We want to get home.*' 

" Who ? " I asked. 

" Mr. Bates and I." 

" I am pledged to stand by Captain Butler, Johnstone," said 
the mate. " He saved my life, and I'll stick to him till he sees 
his way to let me go." 

I seized the worthy man's hand and pressed it. 

** Will," said I, " were you to live to be a hundred, the 
whole of the wishes of your long life would weigh with 
me no more than a grain of sand against Tom's safety." 

" But will he be safe at Tristan ? " cried Will. 

" Where would you carry him ? " 

" Anywhere but to Tristan," answered the lad. " Won't 
the man Glass that he talks of discover who he is ? Every- 
thing leaks out, even away down on a mangy rock in the middle 
of the sea. You'll blab in a nightmare. They'll not keep a 
convict." 

" Never call him that^ Will, or I'll kill you," I shrieked, 
rounding upon him in one of my old swelling fits of rage, 
breasl heaving, eyes sparkling, cheeks on fire. 

" I meant no insult," exclaimed Will. " Butler's as innocent 
as I. I spoke of him as they'd think of him down in that 
island if they found out who he was. Or let him hide there, if 
he chooses. Is such an island as Tristan fit iox you to live and 
die on " 

" Oh, Mr. Bates," I exclaimed passionately, " Will knows 
what I have sacrificed, what I have suffered, and he talks now 
as if I did not love Tom." 

" Come and take the air on top of this deck house, Miss 
Johnstone," said the mate. " We shall disturb Captain Butler 
if we stand here." 

My temper, however, soon cooled ; I loved my cousin too 
heartily to be long angry with him ; he was little more than a 
boy, too ; he believed in Tom's innocence and had not meant to 
pain me. Mr. Bates and I walked with soft tread on the roof 
of the deck house that Tom might sleep. Up there we got the 
full sweep of the breeze and a wide sight of the sea. I 
watched the magnificent picture of the dying day, the perish- 
ing glories in the west, the liquid gloom in the east, with a 
trembling star just above the water line shining like the white 
lantern of a lighthouse ; and I bonversed earnestly with 
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the mate on Tom's scheme, explained that in any case he and 
I must go into hiding, and that the safest retreat must be the 
best, even though it should be a barren, melancholy rock in the 
middle of the ocean. 

" He was sentenced to fourteen years," said I. " If he 
returns before his time is up, and is caught, he will be trans- 
ported for life." 

" Yes," said the mate ; " he told me that. And, not long 
since, it was a hanging offense." 

" But what would be his punishment if they caught him 
now?" said I. " He — a convict — consents to take charge of 
a ship seized by convicts ! They'd prove him a ringleader 
and kill him." 

Bates looked at me when I used the word convict ; perhaps 
he was thinking of what I had shortly before said to Will. 

I walked and talked for about half an hour with this kind 
and worthy man ; told him a great deal about my early days, 
of my first meeting with Tom at Uncle Johnstone's, and 
entered at large on my reasons for sailing in my sweetheart's 
ship as a stowaway, instead of following him in a passenger 
vessel. I then got him to talk about his own life, and of his 
wife and children ; and while we walked the evening *drew 
down dark, full of bright stars, and many small clouds flew 
swiftly, like bursts of steam, down the wind. 

The brig was now rushing forward at a fine pace. Her 
whole topsails were large sails, and her maintopgallant sail was 
set ; the weather clew of the mainsail was up, the lee clew aft, 
the staysails were down, the trysail brailed up, and the only 
sail aforemast was the fore topmast staysail. The wind had 
quartered the brig, and under her wide wings, and over the 
smooth western heave that was now smally ridging, the little 
vessel drove along. She split the sea with a nimble thrust, 
and with every stoop of her head she whitened her bows to 
the height of her hawse-pipes with the star-bright brine. 

" She is a fine little vessel," said Mr. Bates, standing with 
me at the after end of the deck house. " Our lighting upon 
her is a wonderful and solemn thing ; and perhaps, after all, 
we shall one day learn she was derelict for the reasons related 
in that queer letter we found below." 

Just then Tom came up the ladder. He held my hands 
while he asked me if I had slept well. 

" My nap has made a new man of me," he said. " What's 
the weather going to be ? Bates, there*s a frisky spit in the 
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water, isn't there ? But there's no weight of wind as yet to 
hurt. Let's give her all she'll take. She walks, by Jericho ! 
A fortnight of this will be bringing the corporal aboard." 

" What shall I do ? Make me useful, Tom. Shall I get 
supper?" said I. 

" Yes," he answered. " Is the galley fire in. Bates ? " 

" Aye, sir." 

" Tom," said I, ** I'd like to shift these petticoats for my 
Childe Harold ^vtss. You want seamen ; I'll make you one." 

" You'll keep dressed as you are, Marian," said he. 

" Very well, dear ; but don't rate me for being slow." 

I then went down the steps to the little caboose. The fire 
made a light here ; I lighted a lamp, returned to the cabin for 
some tea, lighted the lamp there, and also lighted the binnacle 
lamp for Will, who told me that he was growing confoundedly 
sick of steering. I told him I'd take a spell at the helm when 
I had got supper ready. My labors aboard the convict ship 
had thoroughly qualified me, and no old hand as a steward 
could have gone to work more adroitly, or with a clearer 
perception of needs. I brought a large pot of tea to the 
table, rearranged the food that was already there, and added 
to it ; and by eight o'clock all was ready, and the interior of 
the deck house as shining and comfortable a sea picture as the 
eye could wish to rest on — quite hospitable and civilized, with 
a white cloth, good cutlery, and glass and crockery equal to 
the Childe Harold's, 

Before I was done, however, Tom and Bates had clewed up 
the main topgallantsail and furled it. They had also hauled 
the mainsail close up to the yard, and I was in the cabin when 
Tom asked me to hold the wheel, that Will might help them to 
furl that big sail. This they accomplished smartly ; they 
were three sailors, and strong ; and, after the rig of the con- 
vict ship, the brig's fabric of yards and spars seemed no more 
than a longboat's. 

Having got hold of the wheel, I would not let go till one or 
all of them had supped. I was not hungry and was much 
refreshed by my sleep, and I found a sort of pleasure in grasp- 
ing the spokes and controlling the meteoric flight of the little 
vessel through the star-clad, blowing darkness. I steered her 
as easily as I had steered a Thames wherry, and was proud 
and thankful to be of so much importance and use at such a 
time as this. And there was another feeling that swelled my 
heart, while I held that wheel ; it was as though Tom were 
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mounted behind me, and I, with the reins in my hand, were 
thundering him to safety, away from all risk and possibility of 
pursuit across a boundless dark plain. 

Presently Will, with a pipe in his mouth, steps out and lays 
hold of the wheel. 

" You again ? " said I. 

" Aye," said he, " but not for long. Get you in, old woman. 
They're scheming watches and want you." 

" Will," said I in his ear, " not another word against 
Tristan ! " 

" Such a rat-hole to choose," said he. " No post-office, no 
bank, no docks, no tea gardens. He'll let me get home some 
day, I hope. But I'm mum on the matter from this moment, 
I don't like your looks when you threaten me. You'd slit my 
throat to please Tom." 

I boxed his ears and entered the cabin. 

I sat down beside Tom, who gave me some tea, and I made 
a light supper. He told me that he and I would keep watch 
till midnight, and Bates and Will till four. They would then 
relieve us. We did not sit long. While I ate our talk was 
all about Tristan. He seemed very resolved. 

" We'll heave-to off the island," said he, " and I'll go ashore 
or send for Glass. There may be a parson on the island by 
this time. I hope so. It won't do to go away to the Cape 
and get married, Marian. Table Bay is all too public. The 
town's full of English ; and then, this brig's consigned there, 
and they'll want the Story of our falling in with her, and how 
it came about." 

"They'll print what they hear ; they have newspapers," said 
the mate. 

" We'll see what help the islanders can give us. I'd sooner 
head west than east for a parson, Marian." 

" One should go west to get married. Heading east makes 
time, and the less time the better when the job's over — 
occasionally," said the mate, with a dull smile. 

" We'd return in the brig to Tristan," continued Tom, who 
seemed not to know that the mate had made a joke, " and 
Bates and Will would proceed for the Cape with a yarn of 
falling in with the Old Stormy that'll utterly sink my name 
out of the matter." 

So saying, he went to his berth and returned with a seaman's 
jacket, and a good, almost new shawl for the neck ; he wrapped 
me up, saying that I'd be obliged to stand sometimes at the 
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wheel while he looked about him ; and that of a night, though 
a man be under the Line, yet if it blows he'll need plenty of 
clothes at the helm. 

I took the wheel from Will, who went to a cabin to sleep ; 
Bates lay down in the berth he had chosen, and Tom*s and my 
watch began. It was then drawing on to nine o'clock. There 
was no moon as yet ; the wind blew somewhat strong off the 
quarter, but it came warm ; the dew was very heavy, and every 
time the brig rolled, the reflection of a large beautiful star just 
past the maintopsail yardarm shot like a summer flash of light- 
ning along the wet deck. The brig was under very easy can- 
vas, though the whole topsails and foresail swept her along in 
foam. The sea throbbed black over the rails, with here and 
there a little burst of phosphoric light in some head of curl- 
ing yeast. 

Sometimes Tom came to the wheel and held it, and then 
we talked shoulder to shoulder for half an hour together. 
Sometimes I'd sit in the cabin for rest and shelter, then steer 
the brig while Tom mounted to the roof of the deck house to 
take a view of the sea. 

About ten, I think, the moon rose and shone very yellow ; 
the sea looked vast, dark, and lonely when the orb floated 
clear of the dusky atmosphere over the edge of the ocean, and 
cast a sickly flickering wake upon the black tremble of waters 
under her. There was a little clock in the cabin ; it had been 
set right at noon that day ; when it was midnight by it I 
roused Will and the mate, and Tom and I went to sleep in our 
respective berths. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

SHE VIEWS THE ISLAND OF TRISTAN- D*ACUNHA. 

I FELL asleep quickly ; and my slumber was sweet, for it was 
one long dream of Tom. Earnest and full of passion at times 
had been our talk while we stood together at the wheel, and 
the imaginations of my slumber were richly colored. At four 
Will awoke me ; and I rose with the promptitude of a sailor, and 
had relieved Mr. Bates at the wheel before Tom came out of 
his berth. It was very dark. My cousin, instead of going 
immediately to his bed, went up the steps to the top of the 
house ; he stayed two or three minutes, then, putting his head 
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over, that we who stood below might hear him, for Tom had 
now arrived, he cried out, " I guessed I was right ; now I'm 
sure of it. Captain Butler, there's a sail dead in our wake, and 
she seems to be overhauling us hand over fist." 

Tom and the mate ran up ; presently Will looked over and 
called down, " Marian, starboard— d'ye understand me ? " I 
answered by immediately putting the helm over. " Steady ! " 
shouted Tom. I whirled the little wheel back, and kept the 
brig's head straight at about two points off the course we had 
been pursuing. 

"Take the wheel, Johnstone," Tom cried, "and keep your 
ears open, my lad." 

I surrendered the spokes to my cousin, and mounted the 
steps with eagerness and expectation ; I had caught a note of 
excitement in my sweetheart's voice. The shift of helm 
had brought the wind almost directly over the stern of the 
brig ; I looked along the white line of her wake, thinking to 
see the ship at the extremity of it, but beholding nothing, I 
asked Mr. Bates where the sail was. He pointed over to the 
lee quarter, and there, to be sure, hung a big dim cloud 
of canvas. 

The moon was low and without power ; the stars had grown 
wan since midnight, as though to the approach of dawn, or as 
if to a gathering of windy thickness ; the ship astern was 
visible by a kind of night of her own in her canvas — she 
showed as an iceberg might by night, or a tall snow-covered 
hill. I stood near Tom ; the mate joined us, and we watched 
the white shadow growing out of the gloom. 

Our change of course so postured the stranger that, in 
a manner of speaking, she was crossing our stern, so that she'd 
pass on our weather quarter close to. 

" I believe it's she — I believe it's she ! " Tom muttered, 
speaking to himself. 

Nothing was said for some time ; the foam broke from under 
our counter in a trail of light like the glittering scar left by a 
meteor on the sky : we were washing through it at seven knots, 
and the great dim cloud of canvas astern at eleven or twelve : 
she had now shaped herself into a clear outline against the 
thin stars, and I could see the white water boiling at her fore- 
foot. 

" Captain Butler," exclaimed the mate in a voice of agita- 
tion, " that's the Childe Harold! " 

" Yes \ She's the convict ship," said Tom catching me by 
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the hand. " Do you see that her main royal lies furled ? 
Whither away ? Whither away ? " cried he, looking at the 
ship. 

" Fore and main topmast stu'nsails ! " exclaimed Mr. Bates. 
His voice quivered now he recognized the ship he was first 
ofl&cer of but a little while gone. 

She loomed upon our quarter in a thunderous leap of pallid 
flying shadow ; and the low red western moon, and the lean stars, 
and the throb of black waters, flashful with foam, ridging south- 
ward were just the fittest setting the night could have con- 
trived for her ; and that deep spirit of desolation which, in the 
dark hours of the ocean morning, spreads out of the gloomy 
distance was present and abounding. She showed no light ; 
but the foam which broke in masses from her bows, and fled 
along her sides swift as smoke, touched the fabric of the noble 
ship's hull with its own radiance ; and we viewed her as though 
by moonlight. 

She was about a quarter of a mile distant when she swept 
past us. All that way off I heard the drum-like roll of the 
wind in the high white spaces of her canvas, and the sullen 
continuous roar of the water she parted. And all the time 
she hung to windward — drawing ahead and opening out the 
squares of her sails till their hollows, blackening upon us, 
showed like a growing thunderstorm upon the sea line, but 
with never a wink of light from cabin window or binnacle 
stand — Tom and the mate commented upon her, my sweet- 
heart in a rapid fierce voice, Bates sulkily. 

Tom said, "The devil's in command there, and he has 
stocked her forecastle with a troop of devils." 

" They'll be no worse than their shipmates," said the mate. 

" How they're driving her ! Our escape has woke them up. 
There's fear, and there's meaning too, in that press. Where 
are they bound to, and who's to carry them there ? Are they 
lying drenched, and drugged, and damned again as last night, 
thick as poisoned rats one atop of another ? Oh, the beasts ! " 

" I guess what's happened," said the mate in a gloomy voice. 
•* That chap with a cast eye, who put the scheme of the Pacific 
Islands into their heads, has taken charge of the ship. There's 
a sailor's hand in that spread of cloths. Butler, they'll know 
where they start from by what you told them ; that cast-eyed 
rogue*ll heave the log and plump foul of what's nearest and 
split. Lord, what a beautiful ship to run away with. And 
they'll lose her — they'll lose her ! " 
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" They're steering straight for Tristan D'Acunha," said I. 

"Ay, straight as a fly crawls up a pane of window," ex- 
claimed Tom. "She'll make no Tristan. They'll head off 
for the Horn, and continue their navigation with a chart they 
can't read, and a dirty forefinger." 

" If Barney Aaron but knew we were in this brig ! " I 
exclaimed. 

Tom left the top of the deck house and let go the maintop- 
sail halliards. The big sail bellied out from the yard on the 
cap, losing its driving power, and in a few moments the brig's 
pace sensibly diminished. 

" Let her get out of sight," said he, returning. " There's no 
horizon wide enough to divide us. Why, Bates, think of day- 
light coming along, and a stark calm falling, and yonder ship 
of devils, with Nick at the helm and Barney at the prow, lying 
stagnant within an easy boat row." 

" Here's a wind to blow her clear of us, sir," said the mate. 

They continued to talk ; I, with my eyes fastened upon the 
fading shadow, sank into deep thought. Was that ship out 
there the vessel Tom, and I, and Will had boarded in the East 
India Docks ? Was she the craft into whose black hole under 
the forecastle I had crept when all was silent in her prison 
'tween decks while she lay at rest alongside the Warrior hulk ? 
Was she the theater of the tragedy of the convicts' uprisal, of 
their nightmare carousals ? Was it yonder shadow, fast blend- 
ing with the gloom upon the waters, whose fabric had re-echoed 
the obscene songs, the blasphemous jokes, the insane yells of 
the self-freed felons ? 

. No more, for a time, than a wonderful, horrible dream did it 
all seem to me as I stood looking ; a frightful vision, from 
which I must awaken and find myself in my bed at home, 
starting up to grieve and yearn for Tom as of old, and saying 
to myself : This dream came to me by thinking, before I fell 
asleep, of what his life would be on board the convict ship, and 
how I was to make sure of joining him in the country he was 
transported to. 

The shadow vanished. It was the last we ever saw of the 
convict ship. It was the fittest of all disappearances for her ; 
the folds of the morning darkness swallowed her up as though 
she had been thundered at headlong speed into the blackness 
of death's dominions, whose obscurity was thickened yet by the 
vapors of the inextinguishable fires. 

I started, sighed, and passed my arm through Tom's. 
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At about eight o'clock this morning there was a lull in the 
wind ; it then shifted suddenly into the southeast, blowing 
small at first, but freshening afterward, until it had settled into 
the steady pouring of the trade gale. I held the wheel while 
the three braced the yards forward, and soon the little brig 
was humming along on what sailors call a taut bowline, with 
her fore and main royals set, and as fair a prospect of fine 
weather to windward as ever the noble commercial breeze of 
the South Atlantic painted in clouds and in dyes of clear 
pure blue. 

This same morning after breakfast, I still steering the little 
ship, Tom and the others overhauled the vessel afresh ; they 
lifted the main hatch and took a look below ; they entered the 
lazarette, searched the forepeak, closely again examined the 
crews' sleeping quarters. They met with everything essential 
in the equipment of a small brig, suits of sails, carpenters' 
tools, boatswains' stores in plenty. Indeed Tom said she was 
the best found craft of her sort he had ever seen. 

He found a brace of pistols and ammunition for them in the 
captain's cabin ; there were no other small-arms on board. 

When the brig had been trimmed for the trade wind they 
went to work to chock and secure the Childe Harold's quarter 
boat in th/s place where the brig's longboat had stood ; after- 
ward Will mixed a pot of paint and painted out the name 
" Childe Haroldy London," in the stern of the boat. Mr. Bates 
then carefully gauged the stock of fresh water, and found a 
handsome supply, sweet and good. 

And now, till we made the island of Tristan d'Acunha, there 
befell nothing worthy to detain you. We found no difficulty 
in managing the brig ; larger ships than the Old Stormy had 
been handled and safely worked across the wildest and widest 
breasts of ocean in the world by crews at least as small as ours. 
My share consisted in cooking, preparing the cabin table for 
meals, steering when my watch came round, and when Tom 
was weary of standing at the wheel, or wished to get upon the 
deck-house top to look about. 

Both Will and Bates fell very quiet ; they read Tom's reso- 
lution in his face, and they heard it in his voice, and they 
came into his scheme of touching at Tristan, as though they 
themselves had been escaped convicts, eager to hide. 

Many a long talk did I have with Tom over his project, and 
I know that I never breathed a syllable in opposition to his 
wishes. Particularly do I recall a conversation we held one 
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night in the first watch. He steered, and I, who was tired, sat on 
a chair close beside him. The trade wind sang shrill betwixt 
our leaning masts. Regularly as the beat of a clock, the brig 
heeled to the slant of the windward surge, and bowed her lee 
side till the froth spat and snored along the very line of her 
bulwark rail. 

" No, Tom," said I, answering him. " Don't call it banish- 
ment. Banishment for me must be where you are not.'* 

** I've tried for your sake,'' said he, " to think of another 
and a better plan ; but Tristan, in my mind, forever stands 
steadily best and first. Let Bates and Will believe we mean to 
settle there. Our imprisonment shall be just as short, or long, 
as we choose." 

" We can leave when we please." 

" Whalers are constantly calling at the island. They fish in 
many seas, and they'll give us a wide choice of retreats." 

" Yet I wish Corporal Glass didn't know you." 

" Why ? By knowing me he'll the more readily believe in 
my story. What have I to dread ? Suppose news reaches the 
island of the seizure of the Childe Harold ; would Glass and 
the few simple families of the place imagine me a convict ? 
Not surely in the face of the story 1 must relate, Marian." 

" When the news gets home they may send men-of-war to 
search for the convict ship." 

" My dear, I am a sailor first of all. Put it thus : the Childe 
Harold will be fallen in with ; no need to search for her in 
that case. Or she may founder. Never imagine that, of so 
great a company, every soul will perish. She has boats. But 
a single survivor would suffice to acquaint them at home with 
her fate. And how must the yarn run as regards myself ? 
The convict who took command got away in a boat. What 
became of him ? Let them find out." 

He cried out vehemently, after he had said this : " Oh, my 
God, that I should ht forced to hide ! But it has come to it. 
You are with me and of me, Marian. But what sort of future 
lies before you ? " 

I arose and kissed him, and with my arm about his neck held 
my cheek pressed to his. He calmed down quickly, and I got 
him to talk to me about the island. He told me that when 
the British troops landed in 1816, the only person on Tristan 
was an Italian. He was in possession of a large sum of 
money ; but they never succeeded in finding out who he was, 
how he came by that money, what had become of his com- 
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panions. Tom said that the idea of seeking a refuge in that 
island had occurred to him in the time when the convicts were 
planning the seizure of the ship. His long chat with Corporal 
Glass, on the occasion of his visit a few years before, occurred 
to him, and he remembered many things that he had seen and 
heard — such as the little group of cottages situated on the 
tabled tongue of land ; the scanty stock of don>estic furniture 
and utensils ; the abundance of English farm produce, bread, 
bacon, eggs, butter, milk, poultry, and the like. For groceries 
and clothes, he said, the families depended on a passing emi- 
grant ship or American whaler. They used no money. Ships 
were glad to exchange what the islanders wanted for potatoes 
and such fresh provisions as the island yielded. This is what 
I can recollect of what Tom told me of that island. 

The days passed quickly ; the work of the brig kept our 
hands full ; and when of an evening I looked back on the hours, 
I'd marvel at the swiftness of their flight. The southeast 
trades failed us ; we then took a strong wind out of the west, 
which drove us along with the speed of steam. There was 
small doubt now of our making the island within the fort- 
night, computing from the day when we fell in with the brig. 
At long intervals a sail hove into view, but we never sighted 
anything within speaking distance, nor would Tom have had 
anything to say to a ship, though she had come close enough 
to be within hail of the voice. 

It was a Sunday morning ; I was aroused by Will, who beat 
upon my cabin door. He asked me if I was awake. I 
answered, " You may hear me." 

** Then," said he, " step out, and take a look at the island 
Butler's to make you queen of, for I'll be hanged if the heap 
of cinder isn't right over the bows." 

I clothed myself in a breathless hurry, and coming out found 
Mr. Bates at the wheel, and Will on the bulwarks, looking 
ahead, and Tom on the deck-house roof, pointing the brig's 
telescope at the sea. The morning was bright and silent ; a 
light northeasterly wind held the canvas hushed. Long lines 
of swell were flowing out of the southeast ; for leagues north- 
ward and eastward the sea was full of the light of the sun. 

I looked directly ahead, and instantly beheld a large dim 
violet cloud upon the horizon. 

** Is that Tristan d'Acunha, Tom ? " 

" Yes," he exclaimed, turning quickly. " That's our island, 
Marian." 
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" A noble hiding place/^ I cried. 

Indeed that point of shadowy land lying upon the mighty 
face of the deep was such a revelation of loneliness that, when 
you viewed it and thought of the measureless leagues of 
ocean stretching from it west to the South Pacific, east of the 
Australian meridians, you thought that here>only in this pro- 
digious liquid waste was earth's deepest, wildest, most awful 
secret of solitude to be learned and solved. 

Tom's eyes were upon me. He brought his face close and 
whispered : *' They'll never think of us as being there / " 

" It's as lonely as a star." 

" We'll be getting a better view presently. I hope there's 
nothing lying off. If there is I'll push on and heave to 
behind the horizon till I think it's gone." 

" Is there a harbor, Tom ? " 

" Oh, no," he replied, with a shake of his head and a faint 
smile ; " no other harbor than a two-mile offing. That heap 
is about eight thousand feet tall : you see but a little of 
it : the mass from midway '11 be wrapped up in a cloud. The 
inshore wind strikes and rebounds in offshore gales. I'll not 
leave the brig. They'll put off, and if they'll lend me two or 
three hands to work us, then after I've introduced Glass to 
you — if he's well enough to board us — and spun my yarn to him 
with you as the only listener — " and here he glanced at Will 
who still overhung the sail, looking ahead — " we'll proceed." 

I did not ask " where to "; we had talked the thing over and 
over again, and the four of us were agreed that nothing could 
be settled till we were off the island and saw how affairs 
stood there. It was just possible that a missionary parson had 
settled in Tristan since Tom's visit ; in that case we could be 
made man and wife out of hand, and so spared a new voyage 
in search of a church. Then again nothing could be decided 
until we knew that the islanders would lend us two or three of 
themselves to help work the brig. 

The wind scanted as the day advanced ; and we were 
further hindered by a heavy, long-drawn swell off the port 
bow. There was no chance of our reaching the island before 
dark, within communicating distance. At sunset the huge 
mass of towering rock was about two leagues away, and 
even then a most wonderful sublime sight : bodies of orange 
colored mist clung to the mountain whose snow-crowned peak,, 
piercing the sun-touched vapor, gleamed in a soft rose in the 
delicate evening blue. We saw no vessel under the island, or 
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Upon the sea line. The lofty land swiftly darkened into the 
liquid dusk when the sun sank ; and, over it, where it stood 
invisible, hung the stars of the Southern Cross. 

.The cabin barometer promised fair weather ; the brig 
flapped onward through the darkness, bowing deeply to the 
swell ; but somewhere between eight and nine — Tom consider- 
ing we should need the offing we then had — the three backed 
the yards on the main, and the vessel was brought to a stand. 
The lighter sails were clewed up and furled, and the mainsail 
snugged by its gear. 

While Tom and the others were aloft, and I was at the wheel, 
I heard a strange hissing noise close to ; it was like a locomo- 
tive blowing off steam ; the rolling of the brig depressed the 
bulwarks and gave me a sight of the sea, and I spied at the 
distance of a pistol shot the great black body of a whale, with 
a jet of water, bright with phosphorus, sparkling plume-shaped 
out of it. Tom from aloft called down to me to look ; but the 
monster sank almost immediately ; and, if it reappeared, I 
neither heard nor saw it. 

This trifling incident somehow wonderfully accentuated the 
vastness and solitude of the ocean to the mood that was then 
upon me. I strained my eyes in the direction where I guessed 
the island to be and pictured myself upon it, gazing upon the 
dark plain of the deep ; sensible that, saving two adjacent 
rocks, no land was to be come at for hundreds and hundreds 
of leagues. The shadow of the mighty ocean mountain was 
upon my spirits, not in a depressing or a despondent weight, 
but with an influence that subdued and awed me. I thought 
of that part of London in which I had dwelt : the streets filled 
with the noise of people in motion, the lighted shops, the 
-ceaseless rattle of wheels, the docks complicated as a giant 
cobweb, with rigging and masts pointing in silence into the 
gloomy river sky, the flash of lanterns on the water, the starry 
lines of lamps on either bank side ; of my house at Stepney ; 
and I beheld my father and mother again with my mind's eye, 
and Mr. Stanford's strange sickly child — my unloved dead 
sister ; I thought of my aunt's cheerful house near the Tower, 
the pleasant hospitable rooms above the offices, the piano at 
which I had sung, the supper table round which we had 
gathered ; and then I searched the dark distance for the 
shadow whereon I was to dwell, and said to myself, " If there 
should be a clergyman there, by this time to-morrow I may be 
Tom's wife ! " 
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I shivered and pressed my head. A sense of the unreality 
of my existence came upon me ; it was a sort of madness 
while it lasted. 

Tom had descended the rigging and came to my side ; and, 
unable to control myself, I threw my arms round his neck and 
burst into tears. 

He held me to him and called to Will, who had just sprung 
from the bulwarks, to take the helm, and led me into the deck 
house and seated me. 

" What is it, Marian ? " 

He eyed me anxiously ; his face was almost stern with 
gloomy apprehension as he asked the question. 

" We have gone through so much, Tom, and the end is at 
hand. Let me cry," and I hid my face and wept again. 

He held his peace till I looked at him, and then said, 
** Marian, it's not too late ? " 

" What is not too late." 

** Bates and Will will take care that you reach home safely." 

" O Tom, it's not in your heart. You don't mean it." 

" Marian, my love for you makes we feel a villain, for per- 
mitting you to have your way. Why did you cry ? " 

** Because I was afraid." 

" Afraid ! Oh, yes. Such a home even for a year, even for 
a month, might terrify a stouter heart than yours into more 
than tears." 

" I was afraid, because I thought to myself, standing alone 
just now and recalling the past, and looking into the darkness 
where the island lies : all this must be a dream. I shall 
awaken from it, and find Tom a prisoner and away from me, 
and my heart aching for him." 

He viewed me with impassioned earnestness ; his face 
lighted up ; he smiled with one of those looks which brought 
him before me in the days of his glowing manly beauty when 
I had first met him, when calamity was still afar and all was 
well. 

" Dearest," he said ; and, coming to me, he tenderly rested 
my head upon his shoulder ; and thus we sat with our hearts 
too full for speech. 

The brig being hove to, the helm needed little or no atten- 
tion. The wheel was secured, and the vessel lay in the hollow 
of the large wide swell, rolling as regularly as the breast rises 
and falls in sleep. It was decided that the three should 
divide the watches, one keeping a lookout at a time, and the 
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Others lying near handy to arouse. Tom told me to rest 
throughout the night and I obeyed him ; but my rest was very 
broken, and when I slumbered I dreamed strangely. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

SHE MEETS THE TRISTAN ISLANDERS. 

I WAS awakened shortly after daybreak by Tom ; he called 
to me that it was a fine morning with a pleasant air of wind, 
and that I was wanted at the wheel while he and the others 
trimmed sail. I passed through the cabin door to the wheel, 
and found the morning fair and bright indeed, the air delicate 
and soft as a tender day in May at home ; the wind was north, 
blowing directly for the island, which, when I went on deck, 
was off the starboard beam, a giant lump of land truly, and 
more imposing than Teneriffe, as I have heard sailors say, 
because of its color and loneliness, though the mighty Canary 
peak soars to nearly double Tristan's altitude. 

It stood at a distance of seven or eight miles ; the upper 
half of the mountain was clothed in motionless lines or wreaths 
of steam- white clouds, but the snow-clad summit sparkled in 
the early sunshine and looked like the moon, but more brilliant, 
soaring out of vapor. The base was of a dark and sullen hue. 

Will loosed the lighter sails, the yards were squared, and 
the brig floated slowly toward the island. I saw no ship, and 
was mightily thankful. We got breakfast ; and, when that meal 
was ended, Tom bid me prepare the table for company ; he 
said some of the islanders would come aboard when we hove 
to again, and must be hospitably welcomed. I made the best 
show to be contrived out of the brig's larder, and put some of 
the Old Stormy* s wine on the swing trays. While this was 
doing, Tom went into his cabin, and carefully shaved and 
dressed himself. They had found clothes belonging to the 
murdered master and mate of the brig ; and neither Tom nor 
Bates had scrupled to wear them. 

• When my sweetheart stepped out he was more like his old 
self in appearance than I had seen him for many a long day. 
He wore blue cloth trousers and waistcoat, and the round 
jacket that had come from the Childe Harold* s slop chest ; the 
collar of his sailor shirt lay open, and exposed his finely shaped 
throat above the black silk handkerchief carelessly tied th6re. 
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He had found and put on a sealskin cap, which suited him 
admirably well. 

" This is a good hospitable spread/' said he, looking at 
the table ; " this will warm the cockles of the corporal's heart. 
The poor fellows are not always dealt with as though they 
came off hungry — at least by the French and Yankee whalers." 

He took up the brig's glass, and I followed him to the top 
of the house, wishing Will good-morning with a kiss of my 
hand, as I passed him at the wheel. Bates on top of the deck 
house stood soberly surveying the island. He said to Tom : 

" The yarn's to be left to you, I take it, Butler ; and my part's 
to nod ? " 

** That's it," said Tom. 

He pointed the glass and carefully swept the island, and the 
sea on either hand of it, then bade me look. The huge vol- 
canic rock was now between three and four miles off; the 
base was of perpendicular cliffs of lava about fifty feet high ; 
beyond was a level strip of land backed by the mountain, 
which rose abruptly to about four thousand feet, then shelved 
peakwise to its star-searching height. The swell burst against 
the Jron foot of the island and boiled in a wool-white line. 
Thick heaps of white cloud clung to the towering eminence, 
but the summit remained visible, a delicate white, glittering 
like a sugar-loaf in the rich morning blue. 

" D'ye see the houses, Marian ? " said Tom. " Look away 
to the left, low down." 

I pointed the telescope, and presently saw a number of little 
cottages situated on the north extreme of the long level strip 
of land. I did not quickly distinguish the buildings ; they 
were of the color of the mass of rock, and mingled with the 
background. 

You'll suppose I gazed with passionate interest. There ^ 
before me, large in the lenses of the telescope, lay my new 
home. I wondered which of the cottages might fall to Tom 
and me — whether we should have to build for ourselves ? 
How was life spent upon that island ? How did the slender 
community occupy and amuse themselves ? Tom had talked 
to me of farming, seal-hunting, fishing, cultivating fruit-trees in 
the sunny and sleepy hollows of the several little craters. 
But surely the days were peaceful and to be happily spent ; 
and, if that lovely island did but give Tom the safety and 
heart-ease I prayed for, I'd be willing to pass my whole life 
upon it, and share a grave in it with my dear one. 
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Thus ran my thoughts while 1 looked. I put the telescope 
in Tom's hand again ; he eyed me inquiringly and anxiously; 
I answered his look by saying, " It is beautiful, and calm, and 
grand ; I can imagine no spot in this world I would choose 
before it." 

When we were within two miles of the shore the brig's top- 
sail was backed and her light sails furled ; by the time this 
was done I, who had secured the helm and gone to the deck 
house top to take another view of the lava-colored dwelling 
places, spied a white boat making for us ; by help of the glass 
I counted four men in her. She came along quickly. The 
swell was strong but the breeze small, and the folds ran 
smoothly. We went to the gangway to receive the boat, and 
Will stood by with a line. 

Tom, looking through the telescope, exclaimed ; " The 
corporal's not one of them. I believe I recollect the stroke 
oar — it's Peter Green, a Dutchman." 

" The corporal may be dead," said I. 

" It will not matter," he answered. 

The white whaleboat swept alongside ; the coil of line 
flung by Will was caught ; three of the fellows scrambled 
aboard by way of the main chains, and the fourth followed 
quickly after, thrusting the boat secured by the line clear of 
the brig. Three of them were elderly men, and one middle 
aged ; they were dressed in large grass hats, blue jackets, and 
two of them in trousers of a sort of fearnaught. Tom 
stepped up to the man that had pulled stroke, and giving him 
his hand, said : 

" You're Peter Green. Do you remember me ? " 

The fellow had an old homely Dutch face, withered by the 
wear of weather, the smallest eyes I ever saw in a man, lodged 
deep in mere gimlet holesunder the grayandwhite of hisshaggy 
brows ; I was pleased, however, by his look of simple kindness 
and good nature. He stared with a wrinkled smiling face at 
Tom and said, " Yaw, we hov met ; vhas it on dot island ? " 

Tom named the date of his visit, the ship, and was recalling 
one or two incidents, when Peter Green again shook hands ; 
" To be sure ! I remembers you now. And howvhas you, sir, 
after all dis time?" and he cast his little eyes around the 
decks as though in search of thfe crew. " Dis vhas your lady, 
I expect ? " said he, looking at me and putting his hand to his 
hat. 

Tom slightly inclined his head and said, " This is Mr. 
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Bates, chief mate, and yonder young gentleman, Mr. 
Johnstone, this lady's cousin." 

" Und dese," said Peter Green, waving his hand toward his 
three mates, who stood near him, " vhas my goodt neighbors 
and frendts, Mr. Alexander Cotton, dot vhas long in your 
royal navy ; Mr. Andrew Hagan, dot hails from Boston, and 
Mr. William Daly, dot vhas likewise of your navy." 

Each man, as his name was pronounced, saluted us with 
a deep-sea bow. I regarded them earnestly. They were to 
be neighbors and friends of mine soon. What was the color 
of their wives, and how many children had they ? 

" You're in time for dinner," said Tom. " Step into the 
cabin, will you ? Johnstone, my lad, give an eye to the brig 
while I entertain our friends here." 

We entered the deck house in a body. 

" Bit shorthanded, capt'n, aint ye ? " said old Cotton, gazing 
about him with slow motions of the head. 

" We'll come to that soon," said Tom. " Friends, seat 
yourselves and fall to. Marian, there's a chair for you next 
Peter Green. Bates, I'll trouble you to uncork some of that 
wine on the swinging trays." 

My presence seemed to embarrass the poor islanders. They 
did not speak while their plates were being heaped. They 
eyed me shyly, and would not eat after they had been served. 

" This is good ham ; this is middling beef, Mr. Green," said 
Tom. ** It's the best welcome our little ship will allow us to 
give you." 

Peter Green bowed his head with the courteous gesture of 
a fine old gentleman ; and then, observing that everybody was 
served, he stood up, and, with a countenance of great devo- 
tion, said grace. The others hung their heads in a posture of 
prayer. Mr. Bates was greatly impressed. Tom and I ex- 
changed looks. I saw that he was well pleased that I should 
have witnessed, so soon, this little illustration of the islanders' 
habits. 

Grace said, the three old fellows and the others ate heartily, 
and conversation flowed. 

" How is Corporal Glass ? " asked Tom. 

" He vhas not very well to-day," answered Peter Green. 
" Dot cancer troubles him. But I tell him he vhas goodt for 
many years." 

" Please God ! " said William Daly. 

"Anything called off you lately ?" said Tom. 
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" Nothing for five weeks," answered Hagan, with a nasal 
accent, " and she was a French whaler." 

"Got a clergyman yet ?" 

" Nein," answered Peter Green. " Der Governor wrote by 
a South Seaman to der bishop of Capetown. Dere vhas no 
reply yet." 

" Parsons aint penguins," said Cotton. " I tell 'ee, captin, 
the clergyman as comes to live among us '11 be a-dedicating 
of his life to his Maker arter a fashion you may overhaul the 
lot of your parishes at home afore finding the like of." 

"Are there many yoiing children among you, Mr. Green?" 
said I. 

" Why, yaw, considering, marm ; dere vhas tree genera- 
tions of us," and he named the number of children. 

"Don't time hang a little heavily with you?" said Mr. 
Bates. 

"Well, we gets up early and we turns in early," answered 
Daly ; " and what's between somehow seems to slide out* 
unbeknown. We turns a day up as you turns a sandglass up, 
and the stuff runs so fast and sly that it always seems to be 
time to go to bed or time to be getting up." 

" It vhas eighteen hoondred and twenty-four dot Corporal 
Glass vhas governor," said Peter Green. "Dot vhas joost 
fourteen years ; und a leedle while ago, when we keep his 
birthday, he vhas saying it vhas all der same as fourteen days, 
so queek vhas time." 

"Any of you left lately?" said Mr. Bates. 

" Two men took on homesick last year," answered Hagan. 

" How's the school getting on ? " inquired Tom. 
' '* Foorst class," answered Green ; " but I tell you vhat 
ve wants-^ve vant more young men ; dere vhas too many 
fimmen." 

"Too many of either will eat you up," exclaimed Tom. 
" When I was last here. Glass told me that the island could 
never be got to support more than two hundred people." 

" Veil, dot vhas right." 

" Will the corporal be able to come aboard ? I want to see 
him." 

" Not to-day, I expect," said the gray-haired old man-of- 
warsman, named Daly. "That there lip of his is a-worriting 
him. We'll put ye ashore, capt'n. The governor *11 be glad 
to welcome ye." 

" We're well off for potatoes," said Hagan, " and there are 



" Come ashore ^with us, capt'n," 
" I can't leave the brig," answ 
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a few stones of prime beef at your sarvice. Goats grows 
scarce. Water casks want filling ?'* 

" Why, perhaps ; I must see to it," said Tom. 

**Vhat might der be in your holdt to barter mit?" asked 
Peter Green. 

" Much that'll prove useful to the island," said Tom ; " and 
that's one of the matters I wish to see Governor Glass about." 

said the Dutchman, 
iswered Tom. " We're short- 
handed." 

" So. I vhas vondering where der crew vhas." 

" Gone dead ? " inquired Hagan. 

** No. They took the boat and ran from the brig in mid- 
ocean. There were five of them, and a cook. The beauties 
left a note behind them to let us know what had become of 
them, that we shouldn't feel uneasy. Mr. Peter Green, your 
British Merchant seaman slowly and steadily improves, morally 
and intellectually. He has hauled down his bloody flag, and 
chucked his blunderbuss to the mermaids, and now ships as a 
respectable man under a house flag, and is rarely guilty of 
worse crimes than swearing away his captain's liberty and life, 
or softly slitting a windpipe in the middle watch, and making 
off in the ship's quarter boat." 

" I do not exactly understand you, sir," said Peter Green 
who had sat straining his withered, good-natured Dutch face 
to catch Tom's meaning, his few black fangs of teeth slowly 
masticating the while as though he chewed the cud. 

" There h'an't been no bloodshed, I hope ? " said the old fel- 
low. Cotton. 

" The aforemast crew of the brig consisted of five seamen 
and a cook," said Tom. " They said that that stuff there," and 
here he pointed to a piece of salt beef, " wasn't sweet enough 
for such choice gums as theirs ; so they stole the boat and 
made off — a new way of running from a ship, Mr. Cotton, 
eh ?" — the old man-of-warsman gravely inclined his wrinkled 
face — " and left us too shorthanded to enable me to go ashore 
with you now and visit Governor Glass. But he'll come 
al^ard, I hope ? " 

" Vhere vhas you from, capt'n ? " inquired Peter Green. 

" The brig's from the Mersey." 

" How's the Mersey a-looking ? " exclaimed Daly with an 
expression of eagerness in his old eyes. 

Peter Green thrust in again : " Vhere vhas you bound ? " 
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" The cargo's consigned to Capetown.*' 

" Dis vhas a leedle out of your road." 

" Why, yes. But I've called to see Corporal Glass." 

" Qere vhas tree shipwreckt men on der i&land," said Peter 
Gred'n, ** dot ve vhas glad to get rid of, und dot vhas very 
thankful to ship mit you." 

" Call *em two," said Hagan : " the sick man's no use." 

" Dot vhas a very bad outlook for der ship und her people," 
exclaimed Peter Green, whose glass I had filled with wine 
three or four times. • " Tell der story, Mr. Hagan." 

" Why," said Hagan, speakipg through his nose, " it was like 
this ; I had stepped out of my cottage just as day was 
a-breaking to take a look round : away out nor'west I see 
something black — just a black speck. Wal, I bcfrrows the 
governor's glass and makes out a ship's boat with an oar 
stepped, and something white flying from the head of it. 
Three of our people, Miller, Riley, and Swain, agrees with me 
to go and have a look at the boat. So we launches, and what 
do we find ? a boat with four men in her, one man dead; 
another seemingly dying, t'other two too weak to sit up. We 
got 'em ashore, buried the body, and brought the others to, 
Him that seemed dying is a bit better ; but he looks queer, and 
to my mind, aint a-going to last. He hurt himself somewheres ' 
inside, when the scramble happened in the fire. The other two 
are all right, hearty as need be ; and all three want to get 
away." 

" Survivors of a fire, I take it ? " said Tom. 

" Yaw," answered Green. 

" A smart little bark," said Hagan, " burnt to the water's 
edge. The people got away in two boats. Them that's 
ashore is the skipper, and mate, and an able seaman." 

" Who's the sick man ? " said Mr. Bates. 

" Der mate," answered Peter Green. 

" How long have they been with you ? " I asked. 

" Tree weeks, marm. Captdin," exclaimed the Dutchman, 
turning to Tom, *' did you know der leedle ship ? She vhas 
called — she vhas called — ach ! my memory ! " 

" The Arab Chief;' said Hagan. 

** The AraJf Chief ! " exclaimed Tom, speaking slowly. 

" Did you know her, sir ? " asked Peter Green. 

" A fine clipper bark of 630 tons," said Tom, speaking 
deliberately, with so sudden a change of voice that the islanders 
looked at him. 
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" That's the vessel,** exclaimed Hagan. 

" You have her master and mate on the island ? *' 

" Aye,** replied Green. 

" Bates, hand me that bottle,*' said Tom. He poured out 
a quarter of a tumbler full of rum, mixed a little water with it, 
and swallowed the draught. " Do you know the names of the 
master and mate ? " he inquired after a pause. 

" Very veil indeed, if dey vhas not pursers* names,** answered 
Green. " Von vhas Captain Samuel Rotch. Der odder vhas 
Meester Nodder. Der man vhas John Collins.** 

" I'll return in a minute — I must look to the brig," said Tom, 
and walked out of the deck house. 

I was thunderstruck. I could not credit my senses. I 
looked at Mr. Bates, who looked at me, and I felt my face as 
white as the cloth upon the table. Rotch and Nodder on 
that island ! The two fiends who had sworn away Tom's 
liberty, made a felon of him, ruined, degraded, shipwrecked 
his life, forcing him down here to hide his guiltless head in 
the shadow and solitude of the towering ocean mountain upon 
whose shore calamity had cast them ; those two incarnate 
devils within reach of an easy boat's row, and themselves 
willing to ship in the brig and sail away in her ! I thought 
my heart had stopped beating ; I could scarcely fetch a breath. 

Peter Green looked hard at me and said, ** Poor lady. I 
hope you did not feel ill, marm ?" 

I sought to answer him, but first of all to breathe freely ; 
and I beat the air a little with my hands. Hagan started from 
his chair as though expecting me to faint. 

" Take no notice of the lady," said Mr. Bates. " These 
attacks are passing and due to the heavy rolling. Drink a 
little wine," said he. He passed me a small glassful. He 
then added, " The fresh air will revive you ; I recommend you 
to join the captain on deck." 

I rose, and so did Peter Green, and offered ipe his hand as 
though to conduct me ; I had now my voice, and, forcing a 
smile, begged him to keep his seat, and went slowly to the 
door. I found Will standing near the wheel, which was 
secured, and said to the lad, " Go in and get your dinner, and 
hear the wonderful news. But say nothing. Be satisfied to 
listen and answer no questions lest the villains ashore get 
scent of us, and keep themselves out of Tom's power." 

He gazed at me as though he believed me mad. I advanced 
a little way along the deck so as to command a view of the 
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top of the house. Up there stood Tom, grasping the brass 
rail, motionless, just as I recollected his figure once in the 
convict ship, his eyes rooted to the island. He was bare- 
headed. I re-entered the cabin for his cap, which lay on the 
the deck beside his chair, and then went up the ladder. My 
sweatheart took the cap and put it on. The motions of his 
arms and head were mechanical, as though he had been 
mesmerized, and moved only when commanded ; but never 
before had I seen on his face the expression it now wore. It was 
a look of fierce, savage delight. His whole countenance was 
dark with a scowl, in which lurked a faint, terrible smile. But 
how is my weak tongue to express the outward aspect of his 
mood then ? I dared not speak to him till he addressed me. 
He turned his eyes presently from the island and said, with 
a voice and manner as fierce as his face : 

" What do you think of this ? There is a God and there is 
a devil, and God always wins." 

" Are they your men ? " 

" Rotch and Nodder ! Rotch and Nodder ! The one the 
captain, the other the mate of the Arab Chief ! My men! 
What other man's, if not mine ? " 

" Tom, you look mad. I feel as you do, but this is 
a moment for passionless thought. The islanders will be 
coming on deck in a moment or two. They'll carry the story 
of your sudden strange agitation ashore. Rotch, if Rotch it 
be, may ask questions, get your description, and stop where 
he is. Do you mean that to happen?" cried I; and, when 
I had said this, I felt the blood mount like fire to my face. 
I stretched out my hands toward the island, and, in a fit of 
uncontrollable wrath that possessed me, motioned like a mad 
woman, as though I beheld an apparition, which my delirium 
compelled me to seize and drag. Again I could hardly 
breathe ; and, though my heart was bursting to counsel him, 
I could not utter a word. 

The sight of me in this state did him good ; I mean, it 
made him see the folly and uselessness of wild temper and 
raging words at such a time. 

" Yours is the passion, not mine," said he. " I have made 
up my mind. I know exactly what to do. I am glad to have 
you here to speak to. Words give relief, a little relief." 

He took my hands and brought them to my side ; and, clasp- 
ing my arm, led me to the extremity of the deck house away from 
the open skylight, under which the people below were sitting. 
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" It's too swift, startling, wonderful to bear," I cried, squeez- 
ing my brows to ease the vile ache of throbbing there. " What 
do you mean to do ? *' 

" Bring them into this brig and keep them in her till they 
confess ; though I should have to sail about the world with 
them till the vessel goes to pieces," he answered. 

" Then you won't settle upon that island ? " 

" Not now, not yet awhile, not until I have received Mes- 
sieurs Rotch and Nodder on board and dealt with them."^' 
He added, " I want time to think. My brain's in a whirl. If 
Rotch hears that I'm the man who has charge of this brig he'll 
not come." 

** Peter Green knows your name," 

" I believe not. He has not called me by my name. Did 
he ask it below ? " 

" Not in my hearing." 

" Butler is no uncommon name ; and I'm changed : too 
changed to be recognized by the scoundrel in any description 
of me Peter Green is capable of." 

** But Corporal Glass may recollect you, Tom, and name the 
ship you arrived off the island in." 

" That won't help Rotch. He wouldn't identify me as his 
man by hearing the name of a ship he's not likely to have 
heard I sailed in." 

Here he began to pace the deck to and fro abreast of me, 
with an air of violent agitation and his face scrowling and 
fierce as it was when I first came up. He looked at the 
island and cried, " My scheme is wholly changed. But I have 
not yet formed a resolution. We'll talk it over when the 
islanders are gone. Bates shall counsel me as well as you. 
Let me but get hold of them here, and, by my heavenly Maker, 
Marian, they shall swing if they don't sign a confession of 
my innocence." 

" Tom, be calm now, dear. The islanders are leaving the 
cabin. Keep your feelings under. They stared at you at 
table. Here now may be God's own gift of a chance to estab- 
lish your innocence ; don't risk it, don't spoil it by want of 
self control." 

" See to yourself," said he, almost smiling ; and, as he spoke ^ 
those words, the head of Peter Green showed above the top of 
the ladder. The four islanders, accompanied by Mr. Bates, 
came on to the deck house roof. 

" Veil, und how vhas you now, marm ? " said the Dutchman. 
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I answered that the fresh air had made me feel well again. 

"Und you, captain ? Vhat vhas your hurry? Vhas you 
afraid of der vetter ? Der vetter vhas all right." 

** Had any rollers here lately, Mr. Green ?" said Tom, in his 
ordinary voice. 

" I tink dere vhas no rollers," answered the Dutchman, 
** since sii veeks." 

" You're in for a spell of quiet weather, captain," said old 
Cotton. " We're obliged to you for a first rate blow out. 
Dunno how it is : there's a sweetness in wittles at sea which 
my old teeth never can find in grub ashore." 

Hagan, who had stepped to the end of the deck house to see 
if the whaleboat rode safely, now joined us and exclaimed : 
" If you'd care to go ashore, capt'n, I'll remain in the brig in 
your place." 

" No ; I won't go ashore ; it isn't as though I hadn't visited 
your island. Perhaps you'll bring Glass off to-morrow." 

"Vhat vhas your name again, captain," said Green, "dot 
I may tell der governor vhen he asks who vhas his old friend 
in der brig?" 

*" Don't you tell him," exclaimed Tom, with a loud, forced, 
unnatural laugh. " There is sometimes pleasure to be got out 
of surprise, Mr. Green. Besides, curiosity may coax him into 
paying me a visit ; name me, and the corporal will say, * Oh, 
yes, I remember,* and stop ashore. I. propose this," he con- 
tinued, speaking rapidly, as though to overwhelm immediate 
thought in his hearers by crowding new ideas upon them. 
First, what can you let us have ? " 

Old Daly answered that they could supply the brig with a 
small quantity of fresh beef, plenty of potatoes, a little fruit, 
eggs, poultry, and goats* flesh. 

" We shall want to fill our watercasks ; will the islanders do 
that for us if we send that boat ? " said Tom, pointing to the 
Childe Haro/d' s qusivter boat, chocked in the room of the brig's 
longboat. 

" Oh, yes ; that shall be done," said old Cotton. 

"We'll take all you can let us have," continued Tom. 
" And, by way of exchange — Mr. Bates, be good enough to 
carry our friends into the hold and break out some cases of 
wearing apparel. They shall value the stuff for themselves." 

" At once, sir ? " said Mr. Bates. 

" At once," responded Tom, stepping to the skylight to look 
at the time. " It's a quarter to three ; I shall want a wider 
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offing for the night, and don't want to tow that boat out to 
sea." 

The mate and the islanders went away in a body. Tom 
began to pace the deck, often gazing at the island, his brow 
knitted, his face very fierce and dark. I guessed by his looks 
he wished to be alone, and quietly descended the ladder, at the 
foot of which stood Will smoking a pipe. 

" Marian," he cried, " this is an amazing thing to happen ! " 

" Aye, but you mustn't look amazed. We mean to get the 
wretches in our power. Sooner than come aboard they'd 
climb to the top of that island to escape Tom, if they suspected 
who we were." 

" What does Butler mean to do ? " 

" I can't tell you, because he doesn't himself know." 

"Bringing those fellows aboard doesn't look like your set- 
tling on the island, does it ? " 

" Tom won't settle on that island now, not if two of the 
castaways there are Rotch and Nodder and we can tempt them 
into the brig." 

" And a precious good job for you," 'exclaimed the lad with 
his eyes fixed on the island. ** Look at it ! Imagine living 
out your life there. You've dined with specimens of its male 
society ; ^hat are its ladies like ? The worth of Butler's love 
for you has sunk hideously in my esteem ever since he planned 
such a rathole as that for you to live on, merely because he's 
got to hide his head." 

" Hold your tongue," I cried. " Your esteem ! What sort 
of tape do boys like you measure the love of such a man as 
Tom's with ? " 

The dear fellow puffed at his pipe with a little temper ; but, 
controlling himself, said, " When the rogues come off they'll 
see Butler, and shout to be set ashore again." 

" We are not fools," said I ; and, my head beginning to ache 
again, and this sort of talk being profitless, I went into the 
deck house cabin and sat down. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

SHE SEES CAPTAIN ROTCH AND MR. NODDER AGAIN. 

Mr. Bates and the others were a long time in the hold ; 
they found trouble in getting at the goods they wanted. I 
cleared the table and tidied the cabin, hot with thought all the 
time I worked. If Rotch and Nodder were truly on the island, 
and we got them into the brig, how would this amazing adven- 
ture end ? 

Meanwhile I held off from Tom ; I heard him walking over- 
head ; the scheme he himself lighted on was sure to prove the 
best ; and I guessed when he wanted me he would seek me. 

At last Bates and the islanders came out of the hold. Tom 
descended the steps to talk with them, and I walked out to 
hear what passed. 

" Captain," said Peter Green, " ve vhas glad to exchange 
mit a leedle of vhat ve hav seen. Dere vhas some goodt use- 
ful shirts ; und ve find der boots und flannel joost vhat ve'U 
be tankful for in a month or two." 

" Very well," said Tom, who now had himself wholly under 
control ; " the arrangements will stand thus, Mr. Green : I'll 
take a three mile offing and heave to till daybreak. You'll 
then come off in your whaleboat with all you're able to carry, 
and bring some hands to carry our boat ashore for fresh 
water. Is the hose still connected with the cascade ? " 

" Aye, sir," said old Daly. 

" Boats water lying outside the surf ? " 

" Dot vhas so," said Peter Green. 

" Well, when you've victualed and watered us, you'll bring 
off the three men who want to get away." 

" Vhere vhas you bound to again, captain ? " said Peter 
Green. " Ach ! my memory." 

" To Capetown," answered Tom, quick in his answer, as the 
report after the flash. " Will that suit them ? " 

" Dey vhas very grateful. Und so vhas ve. For language 
of dat Captain Rotch does not always please Governor Glass. 
He vhas impatient, und vhas not enough tankful to Gott for 
his life. But den, poor doyfil, he has a vife und shilds at 
home ; und den again he has lost his ship mit a goodt deal of 
property for a hard verking seafaring man." 

After a little more conversation to this effect, the islanders 
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got their boat alongside, shook hands with us all, and went 
away. It was hard upon five o'clock. All day long a light 
breeze- had been blowing. Now and again the water crisped 
friskily close off the island, as though to a downrush of cold 
breeze from the giant mountain slopes ; but the Spread of air 
was local, and no break of it came within a mile of the brig. 
The sky was pure cloudless blue — the rich sky of the Antipo- 
dean summer — and the ocean flowing stately, in majestic folds 
of swell, was, at this hour, of a most lovely violet color. The 
beautiful tint of sea and sky was in the atmosphere, and 
tinged the lofty mass of mountain to its snow line. The 
vapor of the morning had dissolved upon that eminence. It 
now stood in naked lovely grandeur ; the westering sunshine 
flung a faint, delicate dye of rose upon the snow on top ; and 
the same fair tint lived in the line of foam that boiled the 
length of the whole base of the bit of solitary land. The 
white whaleboat making for the island showed like a melting 
snowflake as she rose and sank upon the blue heave. 

" We'll head out three miles. Bates," said Tom, " and then 
sit down and talk." 

The maintopsail was swung, and the brig's jib boom slowly 
rounded into the north. I went to the galley to see to the 
fire, and boil water for tea. While the brig was crawling for 
the ofling Tom needed, I prepared a meal ; and, by the time 
she was brought to a stand, supper was on the cabin table. 
There was nothing in sight — no feather-tip of remote ship's 
canvas — nothing but that mountain of Tristan d'Acunha, now 
darkening low down, then strangely glowing to the snow with 
gleams here and there, as of waterfalls. 

The helm was secured. The brig was under topsails and 
foresail only. Small need for a constant lookout on such 
a bright, calm, sweet evening as this. We seated ourselves at 
the table ; but neither Bates, nor Will, nor myself broke the 
silence, till Tom spoke. 

"Some wonderful things have happened," said he, "since 
the convicts seized the ship ; but nothing sa wonderful as those 
men being on the island I meant to hide myself in.** 

" It's God's doing," said the mate. 

Tom inclined his head. 

" There's no doubt of their being the right men d'ye think, 
sir ? " exclaimed Will. 

" The Arab Chief, my lad, and then Rotch and Nodder ! 
Oh, no doubt, Johnstone." 
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" You'll not take it amiss, Butler," said the mate, " if I ask 
what notions you've formed, what resolutions may have come 
into your head ? " 

" First as to receiving them on board," said Tom, speaking 
quietly and leisurely, though there was a look in his face which 
put an accent and meaning into his words that the ear, with 
the eyes closed, would 'not have caught. ** / must be out of 
sight. Glass may come off : I'll lie up in my cabin and sham 
indisposition. Should Glass come I'll talk to him in my 
berth. You'll receive the men, and attend to all that needs 
looking after, until the islanders go and sail's trimmed. I'll 
then show myself.'* He looked at me as he said this, and smiled. 

" I quite understand," said Mr. Bates. " You can leave 
everything to me." 

" Bates, I would trust you with my life." He paused with 
his eyes fixed upon the mate. " Afterward, you're thinking ? " 
he continued. **Well, that may be as it shall turn out, but 
I've sworn this by my heart, by that lady there, and by 
my Maker, that, having them, I'll not let go of them, Bates, till 
they've signed a declaration of my innocence, and their own 
villainy, witnessed by all ha"hds : that, having them," he 
repeated, with the blood mounting into his face, and his eyes 
glowing as though he were in a high fever, " I'll keep them 
on the high seas to give them time to sign ; failing which, I'll 
hang them at the yardarms of this brig though it should come 
to my going to the South Sea to find savages for their 
executioners." 

The fire, the passion, the intensity with which he spoke 
these words made his delivery tragically startling and impress- 
ive. Bates' countenance fell ; Will was pale and alarmed ; 
my own spirit was in hot sympathy with Tom's : I felt all his 
rage, and his resolution to give the two devils the alternative of 
confessing the truth or of being hanged worked in me like a 
strong and flaming drink, and ran my blood in fire to my very 
finger ends. 

" You're never in earnest, Butler ? " said the mate in a low 
voice. 

Tom scowled at him. 

" Why, man, consider ; put your respectability on one side 
and reflect — those two fellows swore me into jail, into the 
hulk, into the convict ship, into long months of association 
with felons whose crimes — many of them— barely stopped 
short of murder. It is to their training of me they'll owe their 
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hanging if it comes to it. They've made a devil of me. They 
shall find me a devil." 

Mr. Bates glanced at me somewhat nervously, and said, 
"Well, Butler, first let's get them ; then we shall be sure 
they're the men ; and when we've got them we must hope 
they'll confess." 

" They'll not go out of this ship alive unless they confess," 
said Tom. 

" If they confess under terror will their confession help you, 
sir ? " said Will. 

" Johnstone is the son of a lawyer. Bates," said Tom. 

" But there's good sense in the question, Butler," said the 
mate. " They may swear their confession was a lie ; that they 
were forced into telling it by your threats to hang them." 

" The terms of the confession shall provide against that, 
£^nd every man in this ship shall witness it. Let them confess ; 
I'll take my chance of what may follow." 

" Will Rotch and the other be free here, Tom ? " I asked. 

" No." 

" Then we remain short-handed as before," said Will. 

" There's a seaman along with the two — you've forgotten 
him," exclaimed Tom. " He'll make four, and Marian five." 

"Where do you propose to head when you start? "ex- 
claimed the mate. 

" North, Bates, I can't keep you and young Johnstone at 
sea. Not likely ! You'll help me to work the brig as far 
as soundings ; then go ashore in whatever will take you, along 
with the yarn that we'll manufacture before that time." 

" What'll you do ? " said the mate. 

" Oh, keep the sea — keep the sea until Rotch and Nodder 
confess. Eh, Marian ! This brig's a tight little home for 
us, as safe a retreat in its way as the island ; helping us to 
such an issue of truth, or justice, or retribution as we should 
never be able to work out in Glass' settlement. Eh, my brave 
girl ? As lief be here as on a rock ; and then the delights of 
a devil's cruise with our two Old Bailey witnesses under 
hatches ! Why, 'twould be like one of our old river and subur- 
ban jaunts — so pretty and lively that we may grieve when the 
rogues' confession ends it. 

" We'll take Miss Johnstone ashore with us," said Bates, 
" when the time comes for us to go." 

I looked at him with a frown ; Tom's eye was upon me and 
he laughed, but with little merriment. 
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" You and Marian'll never handle this brig alone," said Will. 

Tom was looking at me and pretended not to hear him. 
Bates left the table to see that all was right with the little 
vessel. By the time he returned Tom's mood had changed. 
He spoke quietly and without the least temper of the morrow's 
arrangements. It was dark by the time the talk had ended. 
I lighted the cabin lamp, Will the binnacle lamp ; and Tom 
and Bates walked the roof of the deck house in earnest talk. 
Will beckoned me out of the cabin to where he was standing, 
near the wheel, and said softly, ** Marian, beware of Tom ; he's 
been driven mad." 

" No more mad than you are," said I. 

" What does he mean by talking of swinging the two men ! " 

" I'll help him if he asks me," said I. 

" And be hanged. This is what comes of following a con- 
vict's fortunes. He speaks of himself as a devil. He talks 
like one anyhow. Worst of all, he's making you one. There 
shall be no hanging, by God, if I'm here to stop it, though 
Butler should pistol me for interfering ! " 

" You're excited, and I'll not talk with you." 

" Mustn't he be mad," he exclaimed, careful, however, to 
keep his voice sunk, "to threaten to sail about with you alone 
in this brig till the fellows under hatches as he calls it confess ? 
Suppose they make up their minds to see which will tire first ? 
Besides, how are two of you to sail a brig of this bulk ? Why, 
his island scheme was beautiful sanity alongside this last bit 
of roaring madness." 

" I'll ask you to mind your own business," I cried. " Have 
you a heart ? Have you any capacity of feeling ? Did those 
two fellows spare Tom ? Look what they've brought him to. 
And shall we not right ourselves in our own fashion if the 
chance offers ? Wear irons as Tom has, sweat in forced labor 
in a convict's dress, be ruined, degraded, broken-hearted, yet 
innocent as Tom is, and imagine the villains who falsely swore 
you into ruin, misery, exile, in your power. Would you damp 
their pale brows with lavender water, wash their weary feet, 
offer them your forgiveness with caresses, promise to plead for 
them in your prayers ? Pshaw ! You're no man, Will." 

I swung on my heels in a passion, and left him. 

That evening, until ten or thereabouts, we sat in the cabin. 
I believe Tom guessed what was in Will's mind. The lad 
)iad a bright, handsome face. A little thing would bring his 
heart into his eyes, and all that he felt he looked, with color. 
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with paleness, with wild stares, as when he came to me after 
seeing Lieutenant Chimmo murdered, with a fine light of 
merriment when he was amused. For the first time I could 
recall, my sweetheart went carefully, and with scarce any 
temper, through the story of Rotch's accusation. He related 
how he had punished the man for rudeness to a young lady at 
a South American fandango ; how he had reported him, and 
lost him his berth, for sleeping while on duty, and for other 
reasons. He exactly described how the treacherous, shocking 
conspiracy against him had been worked out and executed 
by Rotch, with the help of Nodder ; how the holes had been 
pierced by Rotch, the auger hidden in his (Tom's) cabin, the 
lazarette entered by Rotch when there was no sort of stores 
in it at that time to warrant the visit. He said he never 
understood why Nodder conspired against him. He supposed 
Rotch had tempted the beast with drink, with an offer of 
money, and the promise of a mate's place in the bark if he 
(Rotch) got command. With his eyes fixed upon Will, he 
drew a few pictures of his sufferings in jail and of his life in 
the hulk. 

Bates listened closely. The worthy fellow was stirred to 
the heart by Tom's simple recital of his wrong and sufferings. 
Will's face flushed with sympathy and temper as he listened. 
I see his looks now, as he leaned on the table under the cabin 
lamp, with his eyes moistening at intervals. As for me, I sat 
quiet till Tom had done, though I was half distracted by the 
passion and grief, the wrath and wild regrets which arose as 
my sweetheart proceeded ; until, on his ending with a sob in 
his voice and his hands to his brow, I could bear myself no 
longer ; and, springing up, I flung my arms around him and 
held him to me, with my lips pressed to his cheek, down which 
my own tears ran. 

" Curse them ! " cried Will, starting up. " They shan't live 
for the want of a hangman if they don't confess." 

He made the sentence violent by a strong forecastle oath ; 
and, striking the table with his clenched fist, walked out of the 
cabin talking loudly to himself out of his overwrought feel- 
ings. 

The rest of the night passed quietly. Tom bade me go to 
bed, and I went to my berth, but not before I had paced the 
deck for a quarter of an hour with him. The weather was 
wonderfully silent and the darkness beautiful with stars. The 
light wind. held ; the four of us prayed it would bold till after 
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daybreak, though Tom said the islanders, at this time of the 
year, made nothing of putting out to sea to vessels ^ix or even 
eight miles distant. The large black swell rolled soundlessly ; 
off the ocean no noise came save the low faint thunder of the 
surf, whitening afar at the base of the giant shadow. I slept 
but little ; all the most tragic and startling incidents of this 
passage of my life, from the hour when news of Tom's impris- 
onment was given to me at Ramsgate by my aunt, were as 
naught — were as trifles lighter than thinnest air — alongside 
this, our lighting upon Rotch and Nodder in yonder island, 
hidden away in the heart of earth's mightiest stretch of waters. 

The instant I heard a movement on deck-I sprang out of 
my bunk, appareled myself for the day, and, going forth, 
found a streak of granite-colored dawn in the east, the night 
still black and full of stars over our mastheads and in the west, 
and Tom and the others squaring the yards to a light north- 
erly wind that would directly float us toward the island. 

The sun rose ; the day flashed out clear and cloudless to 
his beam ; Will took the helm, and the island soared directly 
over our bow, rich with the morning dyes, to where it vanished 
in motionless masses of steam-white vapor. I lighted the 
galley fire and got breakfast ; having hove thv, brig to within a 
mile and a half of the settlement, we made a meal on deck, 
Tom every few minutes leveling the telescope at the beach 
where the whaleboat lay. 

At about eight o'clock the island boat put off. She came 
slowly, floating deep, and looked pretty full of men. When 
she was midway Tom, after talking quietly and earnestly with 
Bates, withdrew to his cabin to feign sickness, as had been 
arranged. On the boat drawing alongside I observed that all 
the people were strangers, saving old Daly. There were eight 
men, some of them young ; Daly made the ninth. I had sup- 
posed, while the boat approached, that Rotch and Nodder 
were among the little crowd in her ; but no faces answered to 
theirs, which I recollected as clearly — the handsome features 
of Rotch, the re^ locks and wall eye of the curled, sour, drink- 
sodden carpenter Nodder — as though I beheld their likenesses. 

The boat was handsomely laden with potatoes, pieces of 
fresh beef, poultry, eggs, and other produce. Daly came over 
the side with a little bright tin can in his hand ; he imme- 
ciately stepped up to me, and, with a quaint old sea bow and a 
sea flourish, said he had taken the liberty to bring me off a 
drink of milk ; 'twas fresh from one of his own cows that 
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morning, he assured me ; there was no sweeter draught, said 
he, than a can of new milk after a few months of salt water. I 
thanked him heartily ; of all delicious draughts the delicatest 
that I remember in seventy-seven years, was that drink of new 
milk from the island of Tristan d'Acunha. 

Daly told Mr. Bates that Corporal Glass was still too unwell 
to come off ; he sent his compliments to the captain and 
begged a visit. Bates answered that the captain was poorly 
and confined to his bed. Then Daly brought the islanders up 
to us and introduced them ; two of them were sons of the cor- 
poral, others sons of Cotton, Swain, and Green. Daly's own 
son was a man ef about thirty ; strong, active, and good-look- 
ing, tinctured with the blood of a mulatto mother. They 
swiftly discharged their whaleboat, got the Childe Harold's 
quarter boat out, stowed casks for filling with fresh water, and 
pulled away for the island. 

I went to Tom and gave him the news. He came out of his 
berth on hearing the islanders were gone, and walked about 
the deck, and looked at the stuff that had been brought off ; 
then went with Bates and Will into the hold, where they passed 
up one to another, a number of parcels of clothing, till as much 
was on deck as the provisions which had been brought off were 
worth. It was past one o'clock when the boats put off for the 
brig. The whaleboat came along with ours in tow. It was 
blowing a soft steady air of wind out of the north : the sky 
was cloudless ; the rippling of water made you think of a 
gentle noise of girlish laughter, and the heave of the swell 
shouldered in stately volumes out of the west, wide drawn and 
round-backed, so that the movements of the brig were like a 
pulse. Tom rested the telescope on the bulwark rail, and 
looked at the approaching boats. He continued to gaze ; I 
feared the boats would draw near enough to enable the people 
to see him. He suddenly turned to me with a pale face, that 
was yet dark with a frown, and exclaimed : " Marian, Rotch 
and Nodder are there ! " With that he gave the telescope to 
Bates, and merely adding : " Report when the islanders are 
gone and you've trimmed for the start," he walked to his 
berth. 

My heart now began to beat wildly, and I felt faint and sick 
with excitement. Will and Bates looked at me : I said, " I'll 
withdraw to the end of the deck house : does not my face tell 
a story ? " 

" You look like a ghost," exclaimed Will, ** and your 
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eyes are like live coals. Go right away aft and keep quiet, 
and take time to screw your fiddlestrings of nerves into tune. 
Mr. Bates and I'll manage better without you." 

I mounted to the roof of the house and posted myself at the 
extreme end ; there was a chair there. I placed it so that 
I could command a view of the gangway and there I sat, still 
very sick and faint, detesting myself for this weakness, 
yet excusing myself too, for surely never could there happen 
a moment in a woman's life more charged with supreme tragic 
interest than this. 

The two boats drew alongside, the quarter boat laden with 
casks of fresh water. The first to step on deck was Rotch. I 
knew him instantly. His face, while he stood in the witness 
box giving evidence against Tom, had burnt itself into my 
memory ; I should have been able then, as I should be able 
now, to pick him out in a moment from among a thousand. 
He sprang into the main chains and got over the bulwarks 
actively. He was dressed in blue cloth and a blue cloth cap 
with a naval peak ; his face was sallow as though he was 
newly recovered from an illness; he was of Tom's height 
without my sweetheart's manly breadth and inimitable 
sailorly carriage ; he was an exceedingly handsome man, many 
might have thought him handsomer than Tom. 

After he had come on board, there was some delay. Two 
or three vigorous islanders then climbed over the side ; and, 
with much trouble and no little peril — for the swell hove the 
boat very high and sank her very low, while the brig leaned 
heavily away, and then depressed her other rail till you 
thought she had submerged the line of it — the carpenter 
Nodder was lifted through the gangway. He stood with 
difficulty, and leaned upon an islander's arm. He was at 
some little distance from me, but my sight was good. He 
seemed ghastly ill : the ghastlier because of the length of his 
greasy carroty locks of hair and the villainous aspect he took 
from his deformed eye. He was dressed in old canvas 
trousers, an old monl^y jacket, and a fur cap. 

I had lost sight of Rotch. Bates spoke to Nodder. While 
this was doing, a third fellow came on board. He was John 
Collins, the seaman who had been saved with Rotch and the 
carpenter. He took hold of Nodder, and led him slowly 
forward, and helped him into the forecastle through the 
Scuttle. 

I'll now tell you what happened as straightforwardly and 
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briefly as I can dictate it. The islanders went to work to get 
the water on board and stow the casks. They sprang like 
goats, so fleet were their sure feet, as mountaineers. Collins 
came out of the forecastle and helped them. I walked toward 
the forepart of the deck house to observe that man. He was 
just a plain, average example of foremsat hand : freckled, 
yellow-haired, a mat of reddish beard upon his throat, big, 
silly, wandering eyes ; his clothes duck breeches, flannel shirt, 
and an old Scotch cap. I drew back, hearing the voice of 
Rotch, and returned to my chair. 

Presently they had whipped all the water below, and were 
busy in hoisting the quarter boat aboard. While this was 
doing, Rotch came up the deck house steps. He looked at 
the island while he mounted the ladder, and did not observe 
me till he was on the roof of the house. He came to a stand 
very abruptly ; and, after staring with many tokens of astonish- 
ment in his posture and looks, lifted his cap. I turned my 
head. No doubt he was surprised to see a well dressed 
woman sitting on the deck house top of that little brig of two 
hundred tons. Well dressed I was, as dress then went. To 
be sure I had worn my gown every day during the fortnight 
we had been on board the Old Stormy ; but then, it was 
almost a new dress when I took it off and packed it up at 
Woolwich, and it still looked new. I remember that gown 
very well. It was of black merino, with a velvet cape, long 
sleeves, for which I had no wristbands, the bodice with an 
embroidered collar, and bound to the waist by a band. My 
hat was narrow brimmed, with curled feathers. This sort of 
headgear had not long been in fashion when I purchased the 
thing. I was without jewelry and other finishing details ; 
but the fellow Rotch, at a little distance, would detect no 
omissions. He found a well dressed, nay, I may almost call 
the figure a fashionably dressed woman, viewing the proceed- 
ings of the islanders, and his bearing and prolonged stare 
expressed his surprise. 

I was unable to look at him, that is while he looked at me. 
The devil that was in Tom was in me too ; I could have shot 
the horrid villain as he stood there. But now in the corners 
of my eyes I beheld him approaching. I trembled violently ; 
the throbbing of my, heart made me feel ill again. Yet I 
thought to myself if the man accosts me I must answer him 
and be civil. Times are when the human instincts are pre- 
ternatural in divination. The contagion of our secret may be 
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in the air. Such must be that villain's conscience that let him 
suspect a trap, no matter how dim and faint his suspicion, he'd 
fling himself into the whaleboat while she was still alongside, 
and Tom would lose him. 

Rightly or wrongly, thus I thought in the few seconds of his 
approach ; and now he stood close and was addressing me. 

" May I inquire," said he, lifting his cap again, "if I have 
the pleasure of speaking to the wife of the captain of this 
brig ? •' 

I knew that my face was of a milky whiteness ; my mouth 
was dry, my breathing labored. I answered low and tremu- 
lously, " I am not the wife of the captain." 

Do not believe that I was afraid ; I was sick, and cold, and 
shivered with the passion I hid ; I dared not lift my eyes lest, 
beholding the dog with his smile and bland looks, I should 
leap to my feet, spit in his face, strike and curse him. 

" You are perhaps a passenger, madam ? " said he. 

I slightly inclined my head, keeping my eyes fastened upon 
the island. 

" I understand,^' he continued, " that this brig's destination 
is Table Bay. It is very fortunate for me that you have called 
here. Ship's visits grow scarcer and scarcer, and a man might 
easily be imprisoned for a whole twelvemonth in yonder 
wretched but hospitable little colony." 

At this instant Will came up the ladder and stood at the 
head of the steps, astounded to observe me talking with Rotch. 

** My misfortunes have been overwhelming," continued the 
villain, speaking in a tone that let me know he preserved his 
courtesy-smile, though I never turned my eyes from the island, 
save when I glanced at Will. " My beautiful ship, the Arab 
Chiefs a vessel I was as proud of as a man of his handsome 
wife, was burnt to the water's edge through two or three 
scoundrel seamen broaching the cargo with a naked light. 
Our sufferings in the boat were terrible. We put off with 
barely a day's allowance of fresh water, and a handful or two 
of biscuits. The islanders may have told you in what state 
they found us. My mate Nodder is very ill. He injured him- 
self somehow, when leaving the ship. I hope your captain 
will not be disappointed. He probably counts upon the help 
of three working men. I shall be very happy to do my share. 
I am sorry to hear that he is not well. Pray, madam, what is 
his name ? The islanders who were off here yesterday did 
not get it." 
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I rose, saying under my breath, " Excuse me, I want to 
speak to that young gentleman," and walked to Will, panting 
as though a poisoned arrow had pierced me, with an anguish 
of emotion I could no longer support. 

" He came and spoke to me," I whispered. " I must have 
torn his eyes out had I listened longer." 

I went down the ladder and stood near the wheel. Mr. 
Bates stepped over from the gangway to tell me that he be- 
lieved the carpenter Nodder was a dying man. " He has 
only shipped himself for us to bury him," said he, " he'll pull 
no more ropes in this world." 

" God won't let him die till he confesses, I hope," said I. 
** The villain Rotch addressed me just now, and has made me 
sick and mad, Mr. Bates, with his talk of his beautiful ship the 
Arab Chief, When will those islanders let us get away ? " 

There remained, however, little to be done. They had 
chocked and secured the quarter boat, and were now gathered 
in a group round the parcels of clothing they had agreed to 
take in exchange for watering us, and for provisions. Bates 
left me to join them. Daly said they were very well satisfied ; 
the old man then told the others to pass the bundles into the 
whaleboat. Just over my head stood Rotch talking with Will. 
He was speaking of me, asked if I was a relation of the cap- 
tain, if I lived at Capetown, and so forth. He also said, 
" What's your captain's name? " to which Will responded, as I 
had, by running down the ladder as though he had not heeded 
the inquiry, because of some sudden call upon his attention. 

The islanders now went away ; before going Daly and the 
others shook hands with us. The old man-of-warsman, hold- 
ing my hand, exclaimed, " Bless your pretty face, miss : it calls 
up my old home to me. Ye'll not take an old man's blessing 
amiss. May God be wi' ye, and my prayers shall go along 
wi' ye for your safety." He then, with the others, called a 
farewell to Rotch, who remained on top of the deck house 
looking down ; and in a few minutes the white whaleboat with 
her simple, hearty, honest crew was pulling away for the 
lonely towering island. 

Mr. Bates bade the new hand, Collins, ship the gangway. 
Rotch came down and looked at the compass that stood 
before the little wheel. I was nigh, and he took but a peep 
on seeing me. 

" Johnstone, take the wheel," said the mate, " while we 
swing the yards." 
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He and Collins walked to the main.topsail brace; Rotch 
followed and pulled with them. 

They braced the yards fore and aft ; and, while they were 
belaying the ropes in the waist, I heard Rotch say, " This is a 
taut bowline, isn't it, for a northerly wind, and an east-by- 
north course ? " The mate did not answer. 

The brig was at this time under topsails and foresail only, 
and some fore-and-aft canvas. The wind had scanted, but 
blew a weak air ; the breasts of the sails lifted, and the stem 
of the brig drove ripples from the bows, and the giant mass 
of land on the starboard quarter slid almost imperceptibly 
into the wake. 

" Collins," cried Bates, " take the wheel from that young 
gentleman." 

The mate then stepped \ip to me, leaving Rotch in the 
waist, that is near the little caboose. 

" Now," said he, looking somewhat pale, " what's next to 
be done ? " 

" Call Rotch aft," said I ; " I'll bring Captain Butler out." 

" Collins," said the mate, " keep her just as she goes. Cap- 
tain Rotch, will you please step this way into the cabin ? " 

I went in first ; Bates and Will followed. I saw Rotch 
coming as I knocked on Tom's door and entered. My sweet- 
heart stood against his bunk, one hand gripping the edge of 
it, and his head inclined forward in a strained, hearkening 
posture. His face was colorless, the expression hard and 
set ; his eyes shone under the shadow of a fierce determi- 
nation. 

I said, speaking with difficulty, so great was my agitation, 
** The islanders have left the brig. We have started, and the 
man's in the cabin." 

" Bates and Will ? They must hear and see." 

" They, too, are in the cabin." 

"Where's Nodder?" 

" Lying ill in the forecastle." 

On this he opened the door and went out ; I was at his 
heels. Rotch stood on the other side of the cabin table, Will 
at the foot, and near him Bates ; Rotch was at that instant 
addressing the mate. When he saw Tom the movement of his 
lips was arrested as though he had been shot through the 
heart. He stared in a sort of gaping way ; the expression is 
not to be described. Let me call it chilling, benumbing amaze- 
ment ; with horror and fear like a sort of life creeping into it 
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I had read of men changing color under mental tension of an 
extravagant kind ; I witnessed this now : while Rotch looked 
gaping, the blankness of amazement taking a vitality from the 
incrawling of horror, his balls of sight strained as though he 
beheld his fate in the form of some frightful phantom, his 
complexion changed color ; not from the white of fear to the 
crimson of rage ; it turned, while I looked, into a sort of dim 
bluish purple, as if he had been poisoned. His lips then 
moved, and he stammered out in a voice that was half a scream 
— the words bursting from him — " You here ! " The next 
instant he sprang toward the door. But Tom stood close to 
the entrance ; with a single stride he blocked the way, and 
said, " Stand back." 

** Let me go ! " cried Rotch, suddenly recovering the full 
use of his lungs. " Mr. Bates, help me to signal the island 
boat. She's not ashore yet. That man means to murder me. 
You're not going to stand by and allow him to take my life ? 
Let me go ! There's time to recall the boat. That man 
means to take my life. I call upon you to save me. By God, 
I never suspected this I *' 

He plunged afresh at the door. I don't doubt that terror 
and rage gave him the strength of two, or even three men at 
that moment ; yet Tom met him as he came, caught him by 
the throat, and hurled him against the bulkhead from which he 
had run, driving him against the solid wooden wall with a 
crash which you'd think should have beaten him in recoil 
senseless upon his face. 

" No violence, no violence, I beg, gentlemen ! " shouted the 
mate. 

"Stir but a step and I'll strangle you ! " said Tom, making 
a single stride toward Rotch. 

" Collins," roared the villain, " they've brought me into this 
ship to murder me. Help ! I'm your captain. Quick, 
Collins ! Signal to the whaleboat ! Port your helm for the 
island " 

Will rushed to the door. 

"Stop where you are," he shouted, "there's no murder 
being done here. Nobody's going to be hurt. Keep your 
luff. If you're just a little bit off your course you will be sent 
to hell ! " 

"Marian, Bates, Johnstone," exclaimed Tom, pointing at 
Rotch, "that's the man you have sometimes heard me 
name. He is called Rotch — Samuel Rotch. He was my chief 
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mate aboard the Arab Chief — I gave you the story last night. 
You saw how I dealt with him just now ; it was in that way I 
served him at Valparaiso when the toad insulted a lady of my 
acquaintance at a dance there. That was the man who slept 
in his watch on deck when the sea was thick with shipping ; 
he lost his berth, but I got him another ; and I let him serve 
under me in the Arab Chiefs when he was named as chief mate. 
You, Rotch " — he drew a pistol from his pocket, one of the 
brace we had found in the brig, and put it upon the table ; 
for some while he eyed Rotch steadily in silence, I believe he 
meant to shoot him — had he offered, I, standing close beside, 
should have struck away the hand that attempted to hinder 
him. 

Rotch looked ghastly, he trembled from head to foot ; his 
hands worked with a strange spasmodic motion as though 
he would lift and clasp them in entreaty. 

" You, Rotch," said Tom, after a silence that had lasted at 
least a minute — a minute that seemed an hour ; " we were on 
very good terms during the first part of our voyage. I talked 
to you somewhat freely, told you of my engagement with this 
young lady, of my venture in the bark and to what extent I 
had protected it, and I spoke hopefully of the voyage to you. 
And all the time you were plotting my ruin. Was it that you 
hated me for that little affair at Valparaiso ? For reporting 
you and losing you a berth ? For holding command in a ship 
which you supposed you'd obtain charge of, if you could get 
me out of the road ? Surely, you, Rotch, these provided but 
shabby foundations for the heavy weight of villainy you con- 
structed upon them." 

At this point he picked up the pistol, and replaced it in his 
pocket. 

" What was your scheme ? Nodder was second mate and 
carpenter. What you promised him, how you bribed him, 
I don't know — he'll tell before he dies. But what you did was 
this : You took an auger from his tool chest ; you and he 
pierced the skin and side in the lazarette ; you plugged the 
inner skin, hid the auger in my berth — you found it easily — 
took men to listen to the water flowing ; brought them into 
my berth, searched for the auger, charged me with attempt- 
ing to scuttle the ship, and made a prisoner of me. Was this 
so?" 

Rotch stood listening, with his eyes fixed upon the deck. 
He made no answer. 
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" Marian," said Tom, " you were present at my trial. You 
remember how glibly he gave his evidence and ailswered 
questions on his oath. Will he take his oath now that his 
ifitory was true ? You, Rotch, here stands my friend Bates, 
who has judged me throughout a wronged man ; here stands 
Miss Johnstone's cousin, who believes me innocent ; here 
stands that Miss Johnstone about whom I have so often 
talked to you. They hear me, they will listen to you. Is it 
true that I attempted to scuttle the Arab Chiefs " 

Rotch kept silence. 

" Bates, Johnstone," continued Tom, " you see how it is. 
He swore it on the Bible. He made a felon of me. He 
ruined my life — broke my he^rt. He's mute now. Observe 
him ! Does he fear to speak because I*m armed ? " 

He whipped the pistol out of his pocket, pointed it down, 
and fired it into the deck. 

" Now take courage. Speak ! Did I attempt to scuttle the 
Arab Chiefs or was the charge your and Nodder's conspiracy 
against me ? " 

The man, with an ashen face, now folded his arms, but 
made no reply, keeping his eyes still rooted to the deck. 

" Captain Rotch," exclaimed Mr. Bates, " it's clear to my 
mind, it's been clear to me all through, that you've done this 
gentleman such a horrible wrong that no fiend could imagine 
anything worse or more cruel. Act the man now, and own to 
it; clear him, and, by so doing, sweeten your own conscience 
against that call which'll be coming to you from God, sooner 
or later. You'll fare less ill by shelling out, than by keeping 
silent. Look, man, how you are in our power ! " 

At these words Rotch lifted his gray eyes and gazed steadily 
at Tom ; never could I have imagined such an expression of 
hate in the human face ; he gazed, then sank his eyes again, 
but never spoke. 

** Rotch, you shall have time," Tom said. " In this brig 
you remain till the confession you dictate has been signed by 
you and witnessed by those who are in the vessel. Time you 
shall have ; its duration Mr. Bates and I will settle. If, at the 
expiration of the time I allow, you refuse to prove me the 
innocent man you know me to be, then, by the Eternal God of 
heaven and justice, I'll hang you at the yardarm." 

This said he strode to the end of the cabin, and opening the 
door of the last berth on the port side, he cried out, " Walk in 
here." 
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Rotch raised his head and slowly looked around him. A 
wonderful change had happened in the man's countenance ; 
he was bloated and swollen. Parts of his face were livid and 
parts a ghastly white ; his eyes had a strained appearance and 
seemed to project. I once saw a man - tumble down in a fit 
near my house at Stepney, and Rotch *s face reminded me of 
that man's when they turned him over and lifted his head. 

" Walk into this berth/' cried Tom. 

This time the villain obeyed ; he moved slowly, supporting 
himself by the table as he went ; he entered the little cabin, 
and Tom shut the door and locked it. 

**He's as much astounded as frightened," said Bates, 
" surely he'd have thought to meet anyone down here sooner 
than you. Where would he reckon you are, Butler, if not 
across the seas ? Not afloat, and in charge of a small brig, 
anyhow." 

** Tom," said I, " he'll hang rather than confess. He looked 
at you with a horribly malicious, wicked eye." 

My sweetheart came to the table and leaned upon it to 
breathe and rally. He was very pale, but his eyes glowed 
with the light of a savage satisfaction, and his general expres- 
sion was one of sullen, wrathful exultation. The hour was 
now about four o'clock. We had made no midday meal. I 
asked Tom if I should get some dinner for the little company 
of us. 

" Aye," said he, " but first I want a word with our new hand. 
Take the wheel from him, Will, and send him in." 

The man Collins entered, dangling his Scotch cap. He was 
scared ; the pistol report had no doubt frightened him heartily; 
the wheel stood immediately in front of the house, the door 
and little windows were open, and the man would need to be 
deaf not to hear what had passed. 

*' What's your name ? " said Tom. 

" John Collins, sir." 

" What was your rating aboard the Arab Chief V* 

" Able seaman, sir." 

" I'm master of this little brig till I find an owner for her," 
said Tom. " We're going to work her north so as to get 
Great Britain handy aboard, should any of us turn sick of the 
sea and want to go ashore. We're not bound to the Cape as 
you've been led to believe. It's all the same to you, I suppose ? " 

" I'd rather make a straight passage home, of course," 
answered the man. 
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" We're not pirates, as what you've been listening to might 
lead you to fear. You can cheer up, my lad, reckon that 
you've got a good berth, and that all will go well with you. 
See here, now : I commanded the Arab Chief when Rotch 
was her chief mate, and Nodder second and carpenter. ThosQ 
two scoundrels swore that I attempted to scuttle her, to defraud 
the insurance offices ; they brought me before the court and 
got me sentenced to a term of transportation. I happen to 
be here in this brig off the island of Tristan d'Acunha when 
they, along with you, are sent aboard me as shipwrecked men 
wanting to get away. This is the act of God, Collins. Col- 
lins, it's a large and beautiful mercy shown to a broken- 
hearted man, and an opportunity he's been made too much of 
a devil by Rotch to despise. Before my two villains leave this 
brig they sign a confession, declaring that their charge against 
me was a shocking, horrible lie ; that they themselves made the 
holes in the bark, and hid the auger in my berth. Rotch is the 
bigger villain ; the other's an illiterate, drunken scoundrel. 
Rotch shall have time granted him ; if he " 

"Tom," I interrupted, "Collins wants to speak." 

I had been watching the fellow while my sweetheart 
addressed him, and observed his face take a sort of color, and 
grow full of meaning. Tom arrested his speech ; Collins, 
twisting his Scotch cap in both hands, exclaimed : " Captain, 
it's come upon me now. I had a sort of fancy of 't while I 
stood a-listening. You'll be the party meant, and I'll just give 
you what's in my head while I've got it. I was at the wheel 
one night from ten to twelve, about a fortnight afore we was 
burnt out of the ship." 

"You mean the Arab Chief? " said Mr. Bates. 

" Oh, yes," I cried wildly. " For God's sake don't interrupt 
him, Mr. Bates ! " 

" Well, as I says," continued the man, after a pause and a 
slow unintelligent stare at me, " I was at the wheel. Nodder, 
he had charge of the deck. He'd been drinking. I'll say 
here that that there Nodder was never off drinking. I don't 
believe he was sober two hours together, down to the moment 
when we was burnt out. He gives me a certain course to 
steer by. 'Twarnt the course the chap I'd relieved had 
named. The capt'n — that's Rotch — comes up, looks into the 
binnacle, calls Nodder, and hazes him for being off his course. 
Nodder gives it him back. I reckon that the capt'n had taken 
a drop too muqh himself. They clenches fists, and snorts all 
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kinds of insults at each other. Nodder says : * 1*11 gibbet ye 
yet, for a bloody conspirator against an honester man than 
ever slept in your fired skin. 'Twas you who put me up to 
that job. I han*t had no peace since ; and where*s my fifty 
pound ? ' Here Rotch whispers through his teeth and takes 
him by the arm, and falls a-shoving of him out of my hearing. 
And still Nodder sings out while t'other was a-shoving, * I'll 
gibbet ye yet. The lie was yourn, the whole biling of it was- 
yourn. Who hid the auger ? Who told me to spin that yarn 
to the crew about the capt'n coming forrard to ask me to 
lend him an auger ? ' " 

Tom struck the table a furious blow with his clenched fist. 

" Tell us all you know, Collins ! " I cried. 

" Why," said he, picking up his cap, and fastening a nervous 
eye on Tom, " that's pretty nigh all I do know. They shut up 
arter this, and went below for a drink, then walked the deck. 
Captain Rotch seemed to make nothen of my overhearing him, 
as though 'twasn't a business the likes of me was going to 
trouble his head over. And he was right. I don't recollect 
mentioning what I'd heard, except once, about a week afore we 
was burnt out, when there was some trouble over the star- 
board watch's allowance of sugar ; then I tells one of my 
mates that the capt'n and Nodder had got some dirty secret 
between them, and that each seemed in t'other's power. But 
nothen was made of this, and then comes the fire. It whips 
into my head while I stood a-listening to ye just now ; and, 
capt'n, I've told ye the truth.'* 

" This should be taken down," said Bates. 

" Can you write, Collins ? " asked Tom. 

The man, with a grin, answered no. 

" Give Collins a glass of grog," said Tom. 

I mixed a draught, and the man drank our health. Tom 
then said : 

" Collins, will you dictate to this lady the yarn you've just 
spun us ?" 

" Willingly, sir." 

" I thank you," said Tom. 

He then bade me procure writing materials while he and 
Bates went to the forecastle to look at Nodder. I told Collins 
to sit, and wrote down just as he talked. I felt heartily grate- 
ful to the man : here now was a piece of valuable testimony 
in Tom's favor ; this sailor, when he told his story, did not 
even know the name of the man he was addressing ; and then, 
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how could he have invented that stroke about the auger, and 
that other point which had made Tom strike the table — I mean 
the statement that Captain Butler had asked Nodder for the 
loan of the auger ? 

I was so pleased that, guessing he might be hungry, I put 
before him the best cold meal I could hastily collect, and 
made him drink some wine. Indeed, I waited upon him as 
though this poor, plain, silly-eyed sailor had been Tom him- 
self. I asked many questions about Rotch and Nodder ; he 
had nothing very ill to say of Rotch. Nodder he called a 
drunken hunger some nughead, (He was of Somersetshire.) 

When he had finished eating, he relieved Will. I told my 
cousin to see to the galley fire and laid the cloth for a late 
dinner ; and, while I was thus busy, Tom and Bates, talking 
together very earnestly, came along the deck and entered the 
cabin. I showed my sweetheart what I had taken down ; he 
said, " Let the man put his mark here, and the three of you 
witness it while I hold the wheel." 

Bates read the deposition aloud, and then Collins made 
a cross, and we signed our names. This was a precious 
document. I would not have parted with it for all I was 
worth. I put it carefully away in the desk we had found in 
the cabin I occupied, and then, returning, I eagerly asked 
Tom what he had to tell me about Nodder. 

" He's a surly, stubborn hound," said he, " very ill, and, in 
my opinion, dying. We lighted the forecastle lamp. We 
found him lying in the dark, and groaning now and again. 
I stood apart, while Bates spoke to him. Bates asked him 
how he did. He answered with an oath that he felt very low. 
Bates, long-windedly, put further questions to him. He then 
said : * D*ye know what brig you're aboard of?* 'The Old 
Stormy y aint it? ' says Nodder. * Yes,' says Bates, * and d'ye 
know who her captain is ? ' * No,' answers the carpenter. 

* He's Captain Butler,' says Bates, * who was in command of 
the Arab Chiefs that you and Rotch charged him with attempt- 
ing to scuttle.' The man lay silent a bit, and then said : 

* I don't believe it.' * Rotch does,' says Bates, * he's locked 
up, and Captain Butler means to hang him, if, after a given 
time, he doesn't confess that you and he conspired together to 
ruin him.' Here Nodder, who had been lying on his back all 
this while, sat up, and said : * There's no Butler in this ship. 
I heered him sentenced, and he was lagged for fourteen year.' 
On this, I stepped out of the eyes of the forecastle, where 
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I had stood unobserved, and, coming under the lamp, where 
he could see me plainly, I said : * D'ye know me ? Your 
memory should be as good as Rotch's.* The scoundrel 
looked, shut his eyes, looked, blinked, and looked again, 
cursed awhile, and lay back. I'd made up my mind to head 
on a new tack with this fellow ; that is, to trim him differ- 
ently from my handling of Rotch. I said quietly : * Nodder, 
you're sick, and a dying man. How did you serve me, who 
never injured you ? You ruined me, made a convict of me, 
broke my heart. You were a tool in Rotch's hands, and 
I believe you'd have undone the mischief before we reached 
England, had you found courage. Rotch was the villain ; 
you were his instrument.* He now turned his head to look at 
me, and lay like a corpse, with his eyes fastened upon my face. 
I couldn't swear that he had his mind, that he clearly under- 
stood. The fright and wonder of seeing me stirred the mud 
of his soul and thickened his brain. Still I talked on. I told 
him that I had Rotch under lock and key, and should hang 
him if he didn't confess. I repeated what Collins had told 
me. I then said that my enemy was Rotch : that he was the 
man I meant to get at and punish. ' If you'll dictate the 
truth to me,' said I, "tell us the full story of the diabolical 
plot, and sign it, that your signature may be witnessed, I'll 
let you go. If you live to get north, I'll put you ashore, and 
you shall be no more troubled, unless you're willing to turn 
queen's evidence, so as to help me to bring Rotch to his trial.' 
This was in effect what I said. I spoke quietly, even kindly. 
Like Rotch, he made no answer. He lay looking at me, and, 
when I had done, still looked ; and I waited for him to speak. 
Bates implored him to confess. The fellow, silent as a ghost, 
turned over in his bunk, and gave us his back. But it was 
early times. I was resolved not to threaten him. After wait- 
ing, I said to Bates : * We'll go.* As we passed through the 
hatch, he called out, in his harsh, hideous voice, though feebly 
enough : * Won't you send me a drop of sperrits ? I don't 
want nothen to eat' *• You shall be attended to,* said I, and 
we came away." 

" What hopes of him have you ? ** 

" He may be brought to confess.' 

" Would his unsupported confession suffice, Tom ? 

" Suffice for what ? " 

" To obtain a full pardon ? " 

He looked at me gravely, then with a slight smile said. 
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" We'll think of the navigation of the brig for]the present, and 
talk of full pardons by and by." . 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

SHE WITNESSES NODDER's CONFESSION. 

The islanders had brought some fresh meat on board ; I 
fried a steak, also boiled some eggs, potatoes, and vegetables. 
Taking the Childe Harold first, and now this Old Stormy^ we 
had been keeping the sea many weeks. Tom's fare in the con- 
vict ship had been the prison's ; Will had fed upon forecastle 
food ; Mr. Bates and I had done just a little better, he at the 
cabin table and I at the scrap basket. The island produce 
then must make us a delicious meal. 

The island was about three hours astern of us, distant 
about ten or twelve miles, a pile of sapphire, and the sea was 
of the same beautiful hue. The sky in the north was frosted 
with snow — white clouds running in links like chains, with a 
little plumy shooting, as of mares' tails, along the advanced 
brow of the delicately compacted stuff. The wind blew out 
of that quarter ; it was a dead on end wind for us, but the. brig 
under topsails and foresail only looked well up, and now that 
Will had loosed the fore and main topgallantsails, which had 
been sheeted home, and the yards hoisted while I was in the 
galley, the little vessel was beginning to buzz over the wide 
blue heave of swell, and the wrinkles from her cutwater broke 
into thin lines of snow abreast of the gangways, as her nimble 
and metaled forefoot ate its way to windward. 

I spied a white sail down in the southwest. She looked to 
be standing for the island. It was as likely as not we had 
been just in time to secure Messrs. Rotch and Nodder. 

The discipline of the little ship had been settled by the 
hour I had done with my cooking. We were now four sailors 
and a girl who could make herself generally useful. 

While I was dishing the dinner. Will told me he had carried 
a pannikin of rum and some bread and meat into the fore- 
castle. Nodder drained the pannikin, but refused the food. 
Will accosted him civilly, having received his cue from Tom ; 
the brute, after drinking, sat up and asked how it was that 
Captain Butler was out of quod ? " He was transported for 
fourteen year," he said. " He's got eleven or twelve year to 
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sarve yet. Who's the smothered bloke that was down here a- 
calling of hisself Captain Butler ? " Will answered, " Rotch 
knows." " What's been done to him ? " " He's locked up 
just now," says Will. "Are they a-going to hang him?" 
" If he don't confess." On this Nodder lay back and turned 
his face to the brig's side, and Will came away. 

When we sat down to dinner, Collins being at the helm, 
Tom cut some beef, and filled a tumbler half full of wine, and 
sent the meal by Mr. Bates to Rotch. Bates was some time 
in the cabin with the villain ; indeed his own dinner was cool- 
ing. Suddenly Tom jumped up, and, going to my berth, which 
he used when he worked out his sights, the navigating instru- 
ments and charts being there, fetched some writing-paper, pen, 
and ink. Bates at that moment appeared at the end of the 
cabin. Tom called to him, " Oblige me by putting these things 
into Rotch's berth." 

Bates did so, locked the door, sat down, and fell to his meal. 

" Did he speak ? " said Tom. 

" Yes," said the mate. " He has an evil eye. He's aged 
ten years, too. He said, * Captain Butler talks of hanging me. 
Does he mean it ? ' ' Yes,' said I, * but you know how to save 
your life.' ^ He hang me ! That 'ud be murder. Curse him ! 
You're a brother sailor — would you stand by and allow it to 
be done?' * I'm no brother sailor of yours,' said I. * Right 
the man that you've diabolically wronged by making a clean 
breast of your wickedness. If you don't, there's never a 
brother sailor aboard this brig that won't put all his beef into 
the rope that yardarms ye.* I thought he'd fling himself upon 
me. His face was as full of devilish malice as you could have 
squeezed out of all hands aboard the convict ship. I put 
down his grub and came away. He didn't speak when I took 
in the paper and ink." 

The subject was changed, and the talk that followed mainly 
concerned the routine to be adopted. 

When I had cleared the table I stepped out to look at the 
island, and saw no more than a large faint shadow seventeen 
or eighteen miles away. The wind had veered a trifle, and we 
were making a better course for the northern clime, though 
where we were bound to I no more knew than how this wild, 
strange adventure was to end. I felt weary, and entering the 
deck house, sat down at the foremost end of the table close to 
Tom's cabin door. I leaned my cheek on my hand and gave 
myself up to thought. Strange as it may seem, I was sensible 
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of a secret grievous disappointment that the island scheme 
was closed. I longed to be Tom's wife ; had we arranged with 
Governor Glass to settle at Tristan, I might in a few weeks 
have been Tom's bride. At this rate, when were we to be 
married ? If my sweetheart waited for Rotch to speak, the 
villain might keep us sailing about for months ; unless indeed 
Tom hanged him, which was less likely to happen as time 
cooled his blood and mine. And certainly to hang the man 
would be to murder him, as already I understood, though 
assuredly had Tom put the yardarm rope into my hand and 
bade me pull, I'd have dragged on that or on any other day — 
with less compunction than I'd have squashed a spider. 

While I thus sat thinking over such matters as these, in 
steps Will ; he looked about and sat down. I heard a noise 
of feet overhead and guessed that Tom and Bates walked the 
deck together. The sailor Collins steered ; the sunset glowed 
like a sheet of burning gold upon the skylight. 

" Marian," said Will, " how long is this roaming to last ?" 

" I wish I could tell you," I answered, 

" Butler's one goading idea just now is revenge. But I 
want to get home — rig out afresh — sign for a new ship — and 
start again. This sort of thing is merely pickling one. It 
will qualify me as a lobscouser I daresay ; but I'm learning 
nothing useful, never have a quadrant in my hand, and get no 
jobs of seamanship to do." 

" Tom told you he'll steer the brig straight for England, 
and put you and Bates in the way of getting home. What 
more do you want ? But for him you'd have been murdered 
by the convicts. Or you might be lying dead in an open boat 
along with Captain Sutherland and the others. But you're 
safe, and Tom's steering you home." 

I spoke hotly and raised my voice. He stammered ; he 
had not before taken this view of his deliverance perhaps. 

" Well," says he, " but look here, Marian. Granted that 
Butler sends Bates and me home. You stay behind ; what's 
to become of you ? " 

" That's my business." 

" Not yours only. I'm closer to you than Butler till you're 
married. I've a right to consider your safety anyway. You're 
here through my help ; your convict-ship adventure was of 
my bringing about. It's my duty to see you safe out of the 
mess your romancing love has carried you into." 

An angry answer was on my lips when the door of the berth 
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close beside me was opened, and Tom stepped out. I had 
not imagined lie was there. Will changed color. My sweet- 
heart, with the pleasantest smile I had yet seen on his face, put 
his hand on the lad*s shoulder and exclaimed : 

" I couldn't help overhearing you, Johnstone. But I'm in 
time, I hope, to stop more from being said than you'd wish me 
to catch. I admire your devotion to your cousin, and thank 
you for it. It is what I should expect of one with Marian's 
blood in him. Step this way, that our friend in the after cabin 
yonder may not hear me." 

He led us into the berth I slept in, and closed the door. 

" Johnstone," said he, " I'll ask you a question or two. 
How do you know that I didn't attempt to scuttle the Arab 
Chief? '^ 

The lad looked startled and answered, " I don't know, yet 
I'll swear you never made the attempt." 

** You wish to think me innocent ; but you can't be sure." 

" On the top of Collins' story I am sure," said Will. 

" Pshaw ; what is that evidence ? Mere hearsay ; the talk 
of a scoundrel seaman perhaps against his captain ; and it's 
two to one still, even at that. How is Bates to know I'm 
guiltless ? How is Marian, except of her great love and noble 
devotion and faith in me, to hold me innocent of a charge on 
which an intelligent jury and a sagacious judge condemned 
me, imprisoned me, expatriated me ? Now," said he, talking 
with perfect temper, " I've a right to prove myself an honest 
man to you all, haven't I ? The machinery of proof by a 
marvelous ordering of Providence happens to be on board ; 
I'm a little at a loss how to handle it ; advise me, Johnstone." 

I seated myself at this point, and he put his arm round my 
neck, with a light sarcastic smile, as he looked at the lad. 

" There's nothing to be done but wring the truth out of the 
beasts," said Will. 

" How ? As you wring a swab ? Advise me, Johnstone." 

My cousin colored, looked down, and was silent. 

" My lad," said Tom after a pause, ** you cannot counsel 
me. Of course not. Neither can Bates. What's the key, then, 
to fit this lock ? Why, patience. And patience means that I 
must keep my brace of villains aboard this brig till they con- 
fess, or sicken and die ; never parting with them till I've torn 
the jewel they've robbed me of out of their black hearts. If I 
send you home, you'll have nothing to complain of ? " 

" No, sir. But Marian ? " 
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" Marian shall accompany you." 

" Never ! " I cried, flinging his arm from my neck to look at 
him. 

" Marian," he said tenderly, "you will do what I wish when 
the time comes. No man could swiftly strike out of such an 
amazing business as this a full and satisfying plan. You'll do 
what I wish and help me by obeying." 

" But you mean to hang Rotch, Captain Butler ? " said 
Will. 

" In time I may, Johnstone, even if I have to carry him to 
the South Seas to do it. But the villain's span you see is not 
yet allotted, so far as I am concerned." 

" Captain," said Will, " I'm sorry I interfered or spoke 
to Marian. You're a man of honor ; you'll do what's right by 
my cousin." 

Tom smiled at him. 

" You will never get me to leave you," said I, jumping up 
and grasping my sweetheart's arm. 

" You're tired, dear ; the air is soft on deck ; the evening is 
cloudless and beautiful. Wrap yourself up, and I'll carry a 
chair for you on to the deck-house roof." 

But matters were to come to a head more swiftly than ever 
I had dared dream. We had left Tristan five days behind us ; 
in all this time the brig had gnawed her way to westward on a 
taut bowline, the breeze holding fresh and steady off the bow, 
the blue seas flowing in long deep lines. Rotch throughout 
was waited upon by Mr. Bates. And first as to this man 
Rotch. 

I frequently questioned the mate about him, and gathered 
this : he spoke little and ate poorly ; he craved for drink 
as though he burnt with a perpetual thirst of fever ; and Bates 
put plenty of fresh water into his cabin, and rum enough 
to poison him out of hand, if ever he should have a mind 
for what I would now call a Barney Aaron drench. Bates 
told us the fellow was growing very thin in the face and fall- 
ing away in the body ; already his clothes were fitting him ill. 
He was restless, and Bates seldom entered his cabin without 
finding him pacing the little square of deck. It was Tom's 
wish that Bates should attend to the man ; he was afraid to 
trust himself with him, and Will was young and green, 
and might by some well-meant whisper balk my sweetheart's 
xheme to terrify the man into a confession of truth. 
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Once, when Bates went in with the prisoner's dinner, Rotch, 
leaning against his bunk with his arms folded, so the mate 
described him, asked where they were sailing the brig to. 
Bates answered plainly, "To England." Rotch said, "What 
does the man Butler mean to do with me ?" Bates replied, 
" He means to keep you with him till you prove his innocence. 
Time will be granted : if you then fail, he'll hang you. He's a 
man of his word ; when you made a convict of him you made 
a devil of him. He no longer holds human life in value. 
He'd shoot you through the head with as easy a heart as a 
felon brains a warder." " Suppose I do what he wants, what 
then ? " asked Rotch. " I don't know," answered Bates. 
** Find out," said the man. 

When this was put to Tom he said, " Let him confess ; let 
the document bear his signature and be properly witnessed, 
and I'll hand him over to you, Bates, to you and to Will, along 
with this brig and cargo ; I'll leave you in the Channel by the 
first Frenchman who'll put me ashore in his country. What 
Miss Johnstone will do we'll consider. First let the man con- 
fess." This was repeated to Rotch, who said to the mate, 
" What would you do with me ? " " Establish Captain Butler's 
innocence," answers the mate. " The sooner you do it the 
better you'll be used." Rotch made no answer. 

From this time, during the days I am now dealing with, he 
continued obstinately silent ; a sullen, scowling figure of a man, 
as Bates pictured him, losing flesh as though he fasted, asking 
for nothing but fresh water to mix his rum with ; for nothing 
but that. The brig had a few books ; the mate placed two 
or three in Rotch's berth ; they were never touched. Thus it 
was with Captain Samuel Rotch, whom I never once set eyes 
on after the day when he had been ordered into his berth and 
locked up by Tom. He was perfectly quiet. I'd sometimes 
fancy I heard a noise like a muttering, and I'd creep to his 
door to listen, hoping to hear him babble about Tom in a fit 
of delirium, or out of the liquor which Bates told us he 
swallowed in quantities. But it was all imagination on my 
part ; his berth was forever as silent as a coffin. 

As for Nodder, Mr. Bates waited upon that man for the 
reason that he waited upon Rotch. Tom distrusted his own 
temper, and was advised by me and Bates never to go into the 
forecastle. It was the mate's own wish to attend upon 
Nodder ; he told me he was gaining a sort of influence over 
the fellow, who was miserably ill and suffering fearfully from 
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some internal trouble, and who, attempting once, at Bates* 
suggestion, to quit his bunk and come on deck for fresh air, 
was in such agony when he stood, that he fell down in a swoon, 
and Bates had to put his head through the scuttle and bawl to 
Will to help him pick the man up and put him into hia bunk 
again. 

I never can forget Mr. Bates' kindness at this time. The 
tears stand in my eyes, and I find myself loving his memory 
as that of a dear friend, when I recall his unwearied anxiety 
and efforts to get the truth from the two villains. He was 
a person of a religious cast of mind, and in that, I think, 
strange as it may seem, lay his influence over Nodder, who 
seemed fully sensible that he was a dying man, and found 
a sort of consolation in conversing with the mate. It happily 
happened that there were one or two points of sympathy 
between them : for example. Bates' mother had been a 
native of Nodder's birthplace. He knew the seaport well, 
and mentioned names, streets, shops, and the like, with which 
the man, of course, was well acquainted. Then the mate had 
sailed with a man who commanded a ship in which Nodder 
had made a voyage ; and this man was the only person for 
whom Nodder had a good word. 

This and much more the mate would tell Tom and me, on 
his return from his forecastle visits. But all the while, the 
villain answered no questions as to my sweetheart's guilt or 
innocence. He was too wary to say a* word about Rotch, 
though Bates directly challenged him on one occasion about 
that point in Collins' statement, when, during the drunken 
quarrel, Nodder had asked the other what had become of the 
fifty pounds he had promised him. 

" Yet," said the mate to me, in the course of a long, earnest 
talk, " I honestly believe. Miss Johnstone, the fellow will shell 
out before he dies. How long he'll take in sinking, I don't 
know. His looks aren't sweet and lively. I've known 
pleasanter minutes in my time than talking to that carroty 
head, bolstered up, flickering out to the slush lamp, with 
a dirty old blanket drawn to its throat. Yet he's now fallen 
into the trick of a wall-eyed look that makes me hopeful. 
I seem to see the truth rising like a whale coming up to 
blow, though before it touches the surface it settles again." 

" How long do you give him to live ? " said I. 

" Why, a sea dog of his cut," said he, " often holds on with 
such a grip as disappoints the most humane calculations. It 
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isn't so much dying as drying out. Nature kind of embalms 
him, as a Yankee would say. It's salt and rum that does it. 
This chap might live to be sent ashore in the English Channel. 
Just the sort of man he is to walk slowly, in shiny cloth and a 
face of tallow, out of a hospital, and sign articles, a month 
after, for a warm, voyage." 

Now, as well as I can remember, it was two days after this 
talk with Mr. Bates, that I was in my berth mending my dress 
with a needle and thread, from a sailor's housewife, that had 
been found in the forecastle. I don't recollect that we had 
taken the southeast trade wind ; the yards were square, a 
fresh, merry, sparkling breeze blew over the quarter, and the 
brig floated fast before it, sitting very upright, with a slow, 
small, majestical courtesying motion in the length of her, as 
she was underswept by the Atlantic swell that ran with the 
breeze. 

Suddenly someone knocked in an agitated manner upon my 
door ; I cried, " Who's there ? " The voice of Mr. Bates, not 
less indicative of excitement than his knuckles, cried, "I want 
paper and ink as quickly as possible. Miss Johnstone.*' 

Here in my berth, which had been the captain's, was kept 
the brig's small stock of writing ipaterials. Somehow I 
guessed what the mate wanted paper and pen for ; I whipped 
on my dress, and opened the door. He took what he needed, 
just saying, " Nodder's offered to confess ! " and hastened 
away. My heart at this news leaped up and half choked me 
with a sudden transport. It was drawing on to four o'clock in 
the afternoon ; Tom was in his cabin resting. I put on my 
hat and went out on to the deck, and found Collins at the 
wheel. Will, who was in Tom's watch according to the dis- 
position of our little company, was lying down. 

Collins exclaimed, " If you're seeking Mr. Bates, he's in the 
forecastle." I paced up and down in what is called the gang- 
way between the deck-house front and caboose, and still, as I 
turned my back on the forepart of the brig, I'd forever be 
looking behind me toward the forehatch, through which Mr. 
Bates must emerge. Saving that time that I waited for the 
decision of the jury in the Old Bailey, I had never suffered 
such an agony of suspense. Was Nodder dictating to Mr. 
Bates at this instant ? If so, what was he saying? Convict- 
ing himself and Rotch of as shocking a perjury as any in the 
criminal records, or declaring that the evidence he and the 
other had given was true ? Would the sullen, drunken, dying 
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animal dictate at all when Bates sat beside him ready to write ?. 
These were distracting thoughts, and I walked the deck like 
one distraught. I did not want to see Mr. Bates too soon ; I 
dreaded his emergence, for that would signify the villain had 
fallen stubborn and mute ; and yet my impatience was an 
anguish ; again and again I'd stop in the cabin doorway to 
look at the clock. Collins, who could see the time through 
the window, exclaimed. " It's after four. Will Mr. Johnstone 
relieve me ? " 

"Wait for Mr. Bates," said I, and I « started off afresh on 
my gangway march. 

At last, on a sudden, I saw Mr. Bates' face in the hatch ; 
he gravely motioned me to approach ; when I had drawn near 
he said, " It's all right ; I have it down. It's a complete 
acquittal, but oh, my God, what a piece of villainy ! Pray 
run aft now, put Captain Butler to the wheel, and bring John- 
stone and Collins into the forecastle, to hear what's been writ- 
ten, to witness Nodder's signature, and to sign their own 
names." 

I sped to the cabin and ran breathless into Tom's berth. ' I 
put my hand upon his shoulder and shook him violently. He 
opened his eyes and instantly started up, collecting his wits 
with the nimble dexterity of one used to instant and urgent 
calls. 

" Nodder has confessed," I cried ; " Bates has it down in 
writing ; he wants Will, and me, and Collins in the forecastle, 
as witnesses. Jump up and take the wheel, while I call Will." 

Before the words were fairly off my lips he was out of his 
bunk, pulling on his coat. I rushed to Will's cabin and 
dragged the dear boy half out of bed, in my eagerness to 
awaken and get him forward quickly. His berth was next to 
Rotch's ; the bulkhead between was stout, but a voice exerted 
strongly was easily to be heard through the partition. I cried 
out in loud clear tones that Nodder had confessed Tom's 
innocence, that Mr. Bates had taken his statement down in 
writing, and that he (Will) was instantly required in the fore- 
castle. 

Tom was at the wheel. He had sent Collins forward. Will 
and I ran to the forecastle hatch and descended. I found 
myself in a small gloomy wooden cave ; a lamp burning with 
a large dim, smoky flame swayed at the end of a laniard under 
a grimy central beam. Some bunks were built on either hand 
this forecastle. The place contained a sea chest or two left 
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by the sailors, some remains of bedding, a few odds and ends 
of wearing apparel. Mr. Bates sat upon a chest under the 
lamp ; a bunk board he had used as a writing desk stood 
beside him. He held a sheet of foolscap paper. 

In a bunk immediately abreast lay Nodder : I could not dis- 
tinguish much of the man ; an old blanket partially covered 
him, his arms clothed in a sleeve waistcoat lay outside the 
blanket ; his color was sickly, dingy, hideous — his long red 
hair, like peelings and slicings of carrots, stood harsh and stiff 
about his brow and coiled wire-like upon the bolster ; his wall 
eye seemed to be fastened upon me ; the other looked straight 
up. Collins stood near the mate, who, on our descending, 
exclaimed : 

" I'll read this confession aloud, that Nodder may hear it's 
all right ; he'll then sign and we four'll witness." 

Here Nodder turned his head and said, " Who's that 
female ? " 

'* The lady Captain Butler's to be married to," answered 
Mr. Bates. 

" Didn't know there was e'er a woman aboard," said Nodder, 
speaking as though his throat was raw with drink ; nothing so 
harsh, rasping, saw-like, did I ever hear. 

I got my disgust under and stepped close to the villain. " I 
hope you don't suffer much ? " I said softly and kindly. 

** I do then," he answered ; " when there's hell in the belly, 
and hell in the heart, there's bound to be suffering. It was 
all along of that Rotch. Toon up, Mr. Bates, and let's get 
the gallus job over." 

I drew back ; the having such a face as his near me made 
me feel sick ; then again the atmosphere of his bunk was 
charged with a smell of spirits, and reminded me of the fumes 
which rose through the Childe Harold's skylights that night we 
left her. 

Mr. Bates, standing up, read aloud in a solemn and emphatic 
manner as follows : 

" September 27th, 1835, Samuel Rotch, mate of the bark 
Arab Chief, comes to me, Benjamin Nodder, carpenter of the 
said ship, then sitting in my berth forward smoking a pipe, and 
asked me if I'd give that matter he'd talked to me afore on 
another thought. I says yes, and, in consideration of his 
promises, I was agreeable to help him, but he must contrive 
the job so artfully as to make sure I shouldn't get into trouble. 
He answers that there could be no risk at all ; him and me 
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would be witnesses, and we'd take some of the sailors into the 
lazarette to hear the water running in, and then carry them to 
Captain Butler's berth where we'd find the treenail auger, the 
sailors Jooking on. Captain Thomas Butler was master of the 
said bark Arab Chief, The understanding was this ; if the 
plot answered, and Rotch got command, he was to use his 
interest and make me mate under him. He was likewise to pay 
me fifty pounds on our return to England. This money's still 
a-owing : he was always putting off the payment with promises, 
and swore, when we started, that he'd tell down the money in 
Spanish dollars at Callao, to which the Arab Chief was bound 
when she was burnt. It was likewise agreed that I was to 
have the run of the spirits after ^e had confined Captain 
Butler to his cabin. Rotch told me that the punishment for 
scuttling a ship was light ; not like the punishment for actually 
sinking of her, I didn't suppose it would come to a term of 
transportation, or I swear by the blood of my heart I'd never 
have done it. It was to be a small punishment, Rotch says, 
that would put Butler out of the way for a spell — long enough 
to enable Rotch to get command and to give me a berth at 
good wages. I made the holes and plugged the inner skin, 
and Rotch hid the auger. It was all Rotch's planning, and I 
helped. I'd have owned up several times when we were going 
home in the ship-of-war along with Captain Butler for the 
trial ; but Rotch told me it was too late ; that I'd already 
committed perjury before the Consul at Rio, and both him and 
me stood to be transported for life if I confessed. Captain 
Butler was nothing to me one way or the other ; I never liked 
nor disliked him. Rotch, he hated the man ; never said why. 
I allow he was ate up with jealousy ; from his toes to his hair 
he was fired with it. I'll make no excuses for myself. Drink 
was at bottom and not caring. I never reckoned it would 
have come to fourteen years' transportation. I hope this 
here confession will clear Captain Butler's character, and set 
him right again in the eyes of the world. And now, willing to 
sign this document in the presence of witnesses, I've got noth- 
ing more to say." 

Bates ceased to read. 

" Someone fill my pannikin," said Nodder. " Hearing that 
damned yarn over again's taken it out of me." 

Bates pointed to a bottle ; Will mixed a draught, and 
Nodder, sitting up, lifted the pannikin with both hands, trem- 
bling violently. 
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I had listened with a mad heart ; recollection of what Tom 
had been made to suffer by that foul, drunken, hideous 
scoundrel rushed upon me. The villain had owrfed it was 
drink and not caring ; he had done it for a promise of fifty 
pounds and the run of the rum casks, and a mate's berth 
at some hundred shillings a month ! I could have torn 
the poisonous rat's eyes out as he lay, and turned my back 
upon him to hide my face. 

He threw the pannikin he had emptied on to the deck and 
said ; " Gi* me hold of a pen while I'm sitting up ; it'll be a 
bruisy queer scrawl. What music's a-playing that these hands 
keeps dancing ? " He looked at his fingers with a horrid 
grin. 

Bates put the bunk board on the fellow's knees, and called 
to Will to hold the lamp close. My temper was under con- 
trol again, and I looked at the man as he sat in his bunk, fear- 
ing that even now he might cheat us by refusing to sign, 
though I supposed that in any case the confession made to 
Mr. Bates, and heard read aloud by us in Nodder's presence 
would be counted good evidence. 

The man's hand trembled so violently that twice or thrice 
he let fall the pen. " Hold my wrist," said he, with a vile 
oath. Helped by Mr. Bates, he scrawled his name : we 
then signed as witnesses, Bates leading, Collins ending with a 
cross ; the date was added, the name of the brig, her situation 
at noon. 

Nodder had fallen back and lay watching us while we 
signed. As Mr. Bates handed me the written confession, the 
fellow in his raw, squawking voice exclaimed, "Mix me 
another pannikin, one of yer, then clear out. You've got what 
you want, han't you ? " 

I passed through the hatch quickly, fearful of the man's 
language ; Will accompanied me. I glanced at him in the 
bright western daylight ; he looked shocked, almost stunned. 

" I always knew he was innocent," he exclaimed. 

But I was mad to join Tom. I held up the paper as I ran 
toward the wheel at which stood Tom's fine, commanding fig- 
ure, solitary on the brig's decks. He was pale, and the shadow 
of bitter expectation lay like a scowl or frown upon him. 

" Has he confessed ? " he said. 

« Yes." 

Will took the wheel, and I followed my sweetheart into the 
cabin. He put the paper upon the table and bent his head to 
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read the precious document. I watched his face with impas- 
sioned intentness. I thought he had read to the end of 
the writing, when he lifted his head ; he rubbed his eyes, and 
pressed his temples betwixt his hands, bent his head to the 
paper again ; and now I was very sure he had not read a 
quarter down. 

Mr. Bates came along the deck and entered the cabin door ; 
I put my finger to my lips, and he halted close behind Tom, 
who seemed not to have heard him come. In this manner 
three or four minutes passed ; neither Bates nor I speaking, 
and Tom appearing to read. My sweetheart then fetched a 
deep breath, and looking round to me without seeing Bates, 
he said, " That such a man should have it in his power to in- 
jure me so ! " I saw a mist in his eyes, and his breathing was 
labored ; then, perceiving Bates, he grasped him by both 
hands. 

" Dear friend," he cried, ** it is a ruined, broken-hearted 
convict sailor who thanks you." 

" No more of that, Butler, for God's sake," answered the 
mate. " You are no convict, and your heart's not broken. 
Airs well with us now, and 1*11 be dancing at your wedding 
very soon." 

" I was innocent — I was always innocent. I told you so," 
cried Tom. 

" Did I ever doubt it, Butler? " exclaimed the mate. " And 
this lady's marvelous devotion ! Match me again such per- 
fect faith, such beautiful loyalty." 

Tom stretched out his arms, and in a moment I was locked 
to his heart. 

CHAPTER XLV. 

SHE CONCLUDES HER STORY. 

Presently the mate told us of the trouble Nodder had cost 
•him ; how at one moment the sulky villain bade him fetch 
paper and pen, for that he meant to confess ; how, as Bates 
sprang to the hatch, the fellow rasped out that he'd changed 
his mind ; bruised if he was going to confess ; Butler had never 
offered him an extra glass of grog all the time they was 
together; it was for Rotch to own up, not him. First let him 
hear what Rotch had to say. This went on till Bates, losing 
his temper, hotly told him he had as good as confessed already; 
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if he refused to dictate the confession civilly asked of him, he 
(that is Bates) would quit the forecastle, clap the hatch on, 
leave him to crawl about in the dark, stop his supply of rum, 
and in every way abandon him to a dreadful and miserable 
fate. " * You've no friend on board but me,' Bates told him. 
*But for me, you'd get nothing to eat or drink. If Rotch 
confesses first, he'll put in a claim as queen's evidence, the 
whole burthen of this enormous crime will be laid upon your 
shoulders, and while I'll take my oath that the punishment for 
it is nothing less than the hulks and transportation for life, 
I'll not swear, as I'm no lawyer, that it isn't a hanging offense.' 
Then I bade him think of Rotch's promise of fifty pounds, 
and of the horrible mess that villain had got him into, and 
by degrees so worked upon him as to bring up his mean- 
derings at last with a round turn. * Jaw me no more,' growled 
the beggar, ' go and fetch the smotherin' writing gear.' 
And there it is," said the mate, with a grave smile, pointing 
to the table. 

In this while the sun was beyond northwest, and reddening 
rapidly ; and now, while we listened to Mr. Bates, the wind 
breezed up in a shrill puff that heeled the little vessel and 
dispatched Tom and the mate with a little run on deck. I 
took Nodder's confession and stowed it carefully away along 
with Collins* deposition. My heart was full of fire and rejoic- 
ing ; I' raged at the thought of Tom having been ruined by 
two such detestable, contemptible villains as Rotch and Nodder, 
and I exulted in knowing that it was now in our power to 
bring both men to justice whether Rotch confessed or not. 

While they looked after the brig I prepared the evening 
repast in the galley. A little before six we sat down to supper. 
It was then blowing no more than a pleasant fresh wind ; a 
long swell hurled the brig forward, and she drove along under 
amain topgallantsail, whitening out twice her breadth of water 
as she sped courtesying onward. Tom, Bates, and I seated 
ourselves ; Collins steered, and Will kept a lookout on the top 
of the house. 

I got ready a small tray of food for Rotch ; Bates was carry- 
ing it to the fellow's berth, when Tom stopped him to say : 
" Tell him that Nodder's confessed ; but add little or nothing 
to that. Bates. Let the fact sink with him. While we sup 
we'll talk things over." 

The mate returned after a very short absence, and quietly 
took his place at table. 
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" Did you tell him ? " said Tom. 

Bates answered, " Yes.*' 

" What did he say ? '* 

" He eyed me with a wicked look and made no reply. His 
eyes have gone bloodshot and shine queerly. There's a hard- 
ness in that chap's countenance that makes me believe he'll 
never shell out." 

" It will not matter," said I, " we have evidence enough. 
They'll never refuse us a free pardon on what we have." 

" A free pardon ! " exclaimed Tom, looking at me. 

" Yes — certainly," said Mr. Bates, gravely cutting himself 
a piece of salt beef, " your innocence is already established ; 
nothing to go through now but a sort of form which the 
lawyers will put you up to." 

" Uncle Johnstone will do everything for us," said I, " and 
oh ! " I half shrieked, clapping my hands, " the joy I shall 
feel in seeing him read Nodder's confession." 

Tom's face was moody and dark. 

**I'll not ask for, nor would I accept a free pardon," he 
exclaimed. " For what am I to be pardoned ? And what to 
me would be the particular virtue of a pardon ? " he added 
sarcastically. " When I sailed out of the Thames in a convict 
ship, I left England forever. What could induce me to dwell 
in a land I abominate, among a people I detest ? " 

"A very natural prejudice, Butler," said Bates, "under the 
circumstances ; but it will wear off." 

" Marian," said Tom, " whatever else I may do, whatever 
else may happen to me, I shall never again live in England." 

" Be it so, dear." 

" I could rant and talk like a stage tragedy man on that 
subject," he continued ; " we'll hold Nodder's, and, if we can 
get it, we'll hold Rotch's confession. We'll take very great 
care of them indeed. Oh, yes ! they shall be as precious — as 
precious — as what. Bates ? Well, let's say Bank of England 
notes of the highest value they're issued at. Because they 
might yet prove serviceable by enabling me to deal with that 
ruffian blunderer called British law, should its blind-guided 
hand make for my throat again in the distant place where you 
and I may settle, Marian. But I'll have no asking for a 
pardon." 

" We're a long way from home yet," said Bates. " The 
sight of the north star's bound to work a change in your 
humor, Butler." 
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"Bates, you don't know what you are talking about," 
exclaimed Tom. " Keep this in mind : that, under any cir- 
cumstances, I'd sooner cut my throat than sue for pardon for 
sins I'm guiltless of. But when you talk of Nodder's con- 
fession, you forget this : First, if I return to England, I'm 
a returned convict at large during sentence, which is a felony 
punishable by transportation for life ; next, they'd charge me 
with piracy and bloodshed, as being concerned with others in 
seizing the transport Childe Harold, Those are what John- 
stone's father would call ' counts,' I suppose. Is Nodder's con- 
fession going to carry me clear of them ? " 

" I was mate of the transport, Butler," said Mr. Bates. 
" Then there is young Johnstone, who was an apprentice. 
Wouldn't our evidence weigh ? We could prove you innocent 
of complicity in that seizure, and tell a story that should do 
you honor : how you saved my life, how you forced the con- 
victs to yield up the women and children." 

" I want no pardon — I'd take none," cried Tom, striking 
the table with his fist. " I'll never live in England again, 
I'll take a new name under any flag that flies ; and the flag 
whose people hate the English most is the flag I'll love best." 

" Then," said Mr. Bates, looking at me, " I don't see what's 
the good of Butler troubling himself to extort a confession 
from Rotch," 

*' Oh, damn him, yes," cried Tom, shouting his words in a 
sudden fury. " He'll have to confess ! He must confirm 
Nodder's statement, and whitewash me with another coat for 
your edification, and to enable young Johnstone to put a bit 
more of accent and color into the yarn he'll spin his father 
and mother. I'll keep him till he does ; and, by God's thunder, 
I'll hang him if he doesn't." 

*' Mr. Bates," said I, " you have managed marvelously well 
with Nodder ; surely you'll bring the other wretch to confess." 

"Read Nodder's statement to him," said Tom. 

"He might snatch it from me and destroy it," said the 
mate. " There should be two of us." 

" Will's too young," I exclaimed. 

" I'll go with you," said Tom. 

They settled it so, and fixed six o'clock for the visit. 

We were so slender a company in that brig that I was often 
put to the wheel, I never regularly stood a trick, as sailors 
say ; when they were all wanted I steered till one of them 
relieved me. I went to the helm to send Collins on the deck- 
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house top that Will might get his supper. As I quitted the 
cabin Bates and Tom went to Rotch's berth. There was some 
noise in the wind at this hour ; the breeze blew fresh, the 
short seas ran sharp and burst shrilly ; the race of foam on 
either hand sent up a note of boiling ; there was much merry 
whistling in the rigging, and a faint small thunder of wind 
sweeping out of the hollows through the curved foot of the 
sails. 

So it happened that I could hear but little of what passed 
in the cabin. The wheel was small ; I gripped it strongly ; I 
put my mind into the binnacle stand, and watched the card 
very earnestly, that the brig should not run away with me. 

Twenty minutes might thus have passed when I heard 
noises that rose high above the sound of the sea and the cries 
in the rigging. Will shouted^ " Marian, there's murder 
doing ! " 

I dared not let go of the wheel lest the vessel should broach 
to and lose her spars. I shrieked with all my might to 
Collins, who came running headlong down the steps. 

" Take the helm," I cried ; and I sprang through the cabin 
door. 

At that instant Tom and Bates came out of Rotch's berth. 
The mate turned the key, and thrust his shoulder against the 
door to make sure all was fast. Tom held a handkerchief to 
his jaw. He removed it to look at it : it was stained with 
blood. 

" What has happened ? " I called out. 

" He jumped upon me, threw me down, and his teeth met 
in my cheek — a true hound of hounds, a very dog of very 
dog," said Tom. 

I drew his hand from his face, and witnessed the marks of 
a severe bite above the right jaw ; a little blood flowed. 

" It is nothing at all," said he. ** But how consistent is his 
trick of fighting with the nature of the beast ! " 

I hastened to the galley for some warm water, carefully 
bathed the wound, and bound it up. Mr. Bates, whose face 
was very pale, had gone on deck to look after the brig ; 
he now returned and found Tom at the table with his face 
swathed. 

" Has the villain gone mad ? " said I. 

** Butler," said the mate, ** the sight of you and your talking 
to him drove him mad. I feared it. That man*ll never con- 
fess.*' 
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" He'll hang then," said Tom in a fierce, muttering 
voice. 

" In the face of Nodder's confession,'* cried Mr. Bates, with 
more excitement in his manner than I had ever before 
witnessed, " the scoundrel swears that Butkr was guilty of the 
attempt. When we entered I addressed him quietly, almost 
soothingly ; Butler did not speak ; he stood in readiness to 
prevent Rotch from snatching Nodder's confession out of my 
hands. I read the carpenter's statement. He listened with 
his head hung. When I had ended, Butler said to him, * You 
see now how it has worked out. When do you intend to make 
your declaration to Mr. Bates?' The man in an instant 
leaped upon Butler and bore him to the deck. I got hold of 
his throat to drag him away, and saw the devil's teeth in 
Butler's cheek. I'm an old seagoing hand, Miss Johnstone, and 
have been forced to listen to some bad language in my time ; 
but never heard I the like of what left Rotch's lips after I had 
choked him off Butler and flung him aside. His brain's 
giving way, ""said he, addressing Tom. 

" If he's mad," I exclaimed, heartily frightened, " his bite 
may have poisoned you, Tom." 

"He's doglike enough," said he, "but I don't fear his 
teeth. Bates, you forgot to tell Miss Johnstone that, before 
he sprang upon me, he called out, * You made the attempt,' 
using one of the choicest of his diabolical expressions." 

" We have Nodder's confession," I exclaimed. 

" But he shall confess — he shall confess," said Tom, with 
deep and thrilling intensity of tone. " I have him — he can 
never escape me. He shall confess, or he swings for it by 
my hand, as sure as God's his judge." 

Saying this, he left the table and went on deck. 

" Mr. Bates," said I, " how is the man to be brought to own 
his crime ? " 

The mate looked at me earnestly and slowly shook his head. 

'* He'll go out of his mind," said he. " That's often how 
God punishes the like of such wretches. He may confess as 
a madman, but never while his wits yield light enough to hold 
his hate in sight. Hate ! Why, with him the deadliest of 
human passions lives wrapped up pure and unalloyed in flesh, 
stalking on two legs and calling itself Rotch." 

He left me ; and for many minutes I stood alone, leaning 
with my hand upon the cabin table, lost in deep and distract- 
ing thought. 
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It SO befell, however, that we had not long to wait before 
this degrading, loathsome, and maddening business of Rotch 
was settled for us ; and this without any demand upon our 
own ingenuity, though the thing worked out to its issue in 
strict correspondence with the inhuman devil's nature, and 
with all that is base and wretched in this narrative. Whether 
the man had been a little mad at the root all through ; 
whether he really feared that Tom would execute his threat 
and hang him ; whether he supposed that, taking it that Tom 
did not hang him, he would be fearfully punished for the 
conspiracy and perjury which Nodder had deposed to ; or 
whether his conscience, working like a fiend, grew too strong 
for him during his long solitary hours of imprisonment ; he 
one day fulfilled the prediction of the mate, and went mad. 

We were then in the northern verge of the southeast trade 
wind, sweeping smoothly toward the equator. I was asleep in 
my cabin, and was awakened by a great disturbance and 
shouts ; the hour was sometime in the afternoon. By the 
time I had put on my dress and run out, the cries and sounds 
of scuffling had ceased ; but, on stepping a few paces aft, I 
heard a strange noise of moaning and snapping yells proceed- 
ing from Rotch's cabin. It was such a noise as might be made 
by a couple of dogs, who, though half dead with worrying each 
other, still fight on. 

I ran to the wheel, where I found Will, who told me that 
while Bates was in Rotch's cabin, whither he had carried 
some drinking water, Rotch, giving a loud shout, whipped a 
table knife out of his bunk ; he lunged at Bates, who very 
nimbly tripped him up, got the knife out of his hand, and lay 
wrestling on the deck with Rotch, bawling for help. Tom 
and Collins rushed to his assistance, and among them dragged 
the villain into his berth again. 

While Will was telling me this, Tom and the others came 
out of Rotch's cabin. And now I heard that the man had 
gone mad, and that, to prevent him doing himself or us a mis- 
chief, they had secured his legs, and bound his arms to his side. 

This was a very great calamity ; had he jumped overboard, 
or cut his throat, all would have been well ; but here now was 
a madman to watch. Our little ship's company was miserably 
few, and the requirements of the brig totally prohibited our 
telling off any one of us to look after the lunatic fiend. Then 
again, being mad, his confession (whatever might prove the 
delirious gabble he chose to regale Mr. Bates with) could be 
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of no use to Tom, who would thus be balked in his iron-hard 
resolve of carrying him to some part of the seas where he 
could hang him, if he did not confess. 

But it was not a thing to be mended by lamentation ; while 
madness raged in the unhappy, wicked wretch, he was to be 
kept bound, and rendered as helpless by cords and lines as 
Tom in his sanity had been by leg-irons and handcuffs. Mr, 
Bates from time to time looked in upon him, cut up his meat, 
fed him, and gave him to drink. I never went near the 
monster's cabin, nor set eyes upon him. If Tom looked in, 
Rotch spat at him, howled, expressed by contortions and 
grimaces a hundred hellish passions, and struggled with fury 
and with the power of a giant to liberate himself, that he 
might get at him. The madman's cabin door was in various 
ways strengthened, to provide against all possibility of his 
breaking out. Otherwise he lay lodged as securely as if his 
prison had been the sentineled and barricaded 'tween decks of 
the Childe Harold, 

This was his condition for about a week, dating from the 
hour of his going mad. Bates then told us that the fellow was 
cooling down and exhibiting some return of mind ; a small 
light of intelligence was in his eyes, and the fire of insanity 
was waning in them. He begged for the freedom of his 
limbs, and Bates gave him the use of his arms. One morning 
the mate came out of Rotch's berth and said to me who was 
sitting at the cabin table : 

" A strange whim has come over that miserable creature. 
He cries like a whipped boy, and his mind seems in a state 
of panic terror. He laid hold of my hand just now, and 
wriggled as though to fall upon his knees, and implored me 
not to let Captain Butler come near him. * He'll hang me,' 
he whimpered, * that's what he's keeping me here for. Why 
don't he send me ashore ? I'm not fit to die. I've got a wife 
and children dependent upon me.' Then he blazed out : 
* But he dursn't hang me. It would be the bloodiest of all 
murders to swing a poor sick man like me ! And he muttered 
about his having a house of furniture and a little money at 
home, all of which he'd give me if I'd smuggle a knife into 
his berth, and then send Captain Butler to him alone on pre- 
tense of hearing him confess." 

It was on Friday that Bates told me this. On the following 
Sunday we sat down to dinner as usual, at one o'clock. It was 
a very quiet day, clear and bright ; the brig was flapping 
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leisurely along, clothed to her royals, before a small air of hot 
wind blowing almost directly over the stern. Tom put a slice 
of pork on a plate, and Bates cut it up to carry it with biscuit, 
a pannikin of rum and water, and other matters to Rotch's 
berth. The mate went to the door of Rotch's cabin and put 
the tray down to turn the key and shift one of the uprights 
which protected the entrance. My eye was upon him ; he 
opened the door, cried out, and sprang back, tossing his arms 
with a gesture of horror and consternation. 

** What is it," called Tom. 

" Come and look, Butler ; come and see for yourself ! " cried 
the mate. 

Tom rushed aft and stood beside Bates. In a moment or 
two he turned his face toward me and said, while he pointed 
to the cabin with his finger a little elevated, " Marian, he has 
hanged himself." He then went in. Bates with a white face 
came running to the table for a knife, and then joined Tom. 
I sat quite still. I had not the courage to view an object 
which I guessed would haunt my memory as a phantom of 
ghastly horror while life lasted. My heart beat with sick, fast 
throbs while I waited. They were ten minutes in cutting him 
down and making sure he was dead. They then came out, 
closing the door behind them, and drew slowly to the table. 

" Miss Johnstone," said the mate, " he*s stone dead." 

" Is it not God who wins surely, and always, in the end ? " 
exclaimed Tom. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

When the venerable lady, the Marian Johnstone of the pre- 
ceding narrative, had arrived at this point, she declined to 
proceed. She said she had told enough. If a sequel was 
necessary it must be invented. She had several grandchildren, 
and she did not choose to vex or distress them by unnecessary 
candor. 

With much coaxing, however, and during repeated visits, 
she let fall enough to admit of a truthful ending to her strange 
tale ; and the few things material omitted by her were supplied 
by admiralty records and certain files of shipping papers. 

It seems that among them they safely carried the little 
brig Old Stormy to the English Channel, where, hauling close 
to the French coast, they spoke a French smack, and Captain 
Butler went ashore to await Marian Johnstone in some French 
or Flemish town that had been agreed upon. The brig then 
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Stretched across to the English coast and landed Nodder, who 
died twenty-four hours after his arrival in England. Then, 
with the assistance of a few 'longshoremen, the vessel was 
carried to the Thames. 

Miss Johnstone at once called upon her uncle. No particu- 
lars of an interview, which surely must have been memorable 
and remarkable, were to be procured. Though Captain Butler 
had sworn that he would not accept a free pardon if it were 
granted, nor ever again set foot in his native country, Miss 
Johnstone went to work, nevertheless, to render him what is 
called by the lawyers an unattainted person. It might have 
been that Captain Butler knew the law better than she ; it is 
certain that her uncle, Mr. Johnstone, a shrewd old lawyer, 
gave her neither hope nor encouragement. His reasons are 
probably indicated in an " opinion*** he obtained from one who 
stood high as a legal authority in his day. The following 
extract may be given : 

" The unfortunate master has apparently been guilty of no 
less than three different felonies within the jurisdiction of the 
Lord High Admiral, /. e., on the high seas. The three felonies 
are : (i) scuttling, of which he is wrongfully convicted and 
transported. (2) Being at large during a sentence of transpor- 
tation without lawful excuse, felony under 5 Geo. IV., C. 84, 
S. 24. And (3) of being concerned with other convicts in 
piracy with bloodshed under 18 Geo. II., C. 30, S. 2. As to 
pardons : all convictions are to be presumed, of course, to be 
correctly made until the contrary be shown. By 7 Geo. IV., 
C. 28, a warrant under the royal sign manual is equivalent to 
a pardon under the Great Seal, and this only as a pardon as to 
the specific felony committed by the pardoned^ and does not avail cls 
to any offense committed subsequently to that pardoned^ and not 
mentioned in the pardon ^ 

The seizure of the Childe Harold had occurred subsequently 
to Butler's conviction for attempting to scuttle the Arab 
Chief; he was also at large while still a convict. Miss 
Johnstone, with much spirit, but with a good deal of wrong- 
headed obstinacy also, persisted in struggling in the dirisction 
of a pardon for her sweetheart ; until certain convincing 
representations finally determined her to desist. Having 
made all necessary arrangements with regard to her property, 
she joined Captain Butler abroad and was married to him. 
They ultimately went to the United States ; and it is under- 
stood that, for some years, Captain Butler had command of a 
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fine clipper flying the Stars and Stripes, and trading between 
Boston and the western South American seaboard. • 

The award for the salving of the Old Stormy made a conv 
siderable sum. The cargo proved to be exceedingly valuable. 
Some of the pictures were by great masters ; and the consign- 
ment of china alone was valued at ^^i 1,000. Captain Butler, 
through Miss Johnstone, refused to touch one penny of the 
award ; the money was, therefore, paid in sums proportioned 
by the grade to Mr. Bates, Will Johnstone, and the man Collins. 

It is remarkable that the cabin story of the abandonment of 
the Old Stormy proved absolutely true. A single survivor of 
the crew was rescued ; he was carried to Sierra Leone, where 
he died ; before he died he detailed the facts of the mutiny, 
murders, and abandonment precisely as they were recited in 
the document found in the*brig. 

The Childe Harold was fallen in with by a large, heavily 
armed Portuguese man-of-war thirty leagues west of the 
island of Tristan d'Acunha. She had been wrecked aloft in a 
gale ; the convicts were in terrible distress ; they were short of 
water ; they had wantonly wasted the ship's stock of pro- 
visions. The commander of the Portuguese ship, perceiving the 
vessel's character, sent a number of armed men on board ; and 
then, strangely enough, towed her for a supply of fresh water 
to Tristan d'Acunha, where both ships arrived three weeks 
after the departure of the Old Stormy from that island. The 
transport was then conveyed to Table Bay, refitted, placed in 
charge of a new captain and officers along with a strong crew, 
and dispatched on her voyage to Hobart Town, where she 
safely arrived. How the ringleaders were punished has not 
been ascertained. 

The longboat containing Captain Sutherland, Captain 
Barrett, the soldiers, women, and children was fallen in with 
in seven or eight degrees north latitude ; and the people, who 
were all in good health in spite of great sufferings from 
exposure — one death only, a child, having happened — were 
carried round the Horn, before there occurred an opportunity 
to transship and send them home. But the quarter boats in 
which the seamen had been sent adrift were never accounted for. 

This then is the true sequel of the extraordinary adven- 
tures of the remarkable young woman who has been styled, in 
this narrative of her experiences, Marian Johnstone. 

THE END. 
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Eliot, Annie. An Hour's Promise 75 50 

Farjeon, B. L. a Fair Jewess i 00 

** The Last Tenant i 00 

Fawcett, Edgar. A New York Family i 00 50 

Fenn, G. Manville. Commodore Junk 75 50 

** Nurse Elisia i 00 

** •Witness to the Deed i 00 

Feuillet, Octave. An Artist's Honor 75 50 

Flammarion, Camille. Lumen 75 50 

Uranie 75 50 

Floyd, Isobel Henderson. Stolen America 75 50 

Francke, Paul M. A Blot of Ink 75 50 

Gautier, Th^ophile. Juancho the Bull-Fighter 75 50 

Gordon, Julien. His Letters i 00 

" Marionettes i 00 50 

Grand, Sarah. The Heavenly Twins i 00 

Gr^ville, Mme. Henri. A Mystery 75 50 

Grigorovitch, Dimitry. The Cruel City 75 50 

Hake, Thos. St. E. Within Sound of the Weir 75 50 

Hale, Edward Everett. A New England Boyhood i 00 

*' ** East and West 100 

Sybil Knox i 00 

H ANNAN, Charles. A Swallow's Wing 75 50 

Harben, W. N. White Marie 75 5© 

Harland, Henry. As it was Written i 00 50 

** Grandison Mather i 25 50 

Latin-Quarter Courtship 75 50 

Mrs. Peixada i 00 50 

The Two Voices 50 

** Two Women or One ? 75 

*• Yoke of the Thorah i 00 50 

Harland, Marion. Mr. Wayt's Wife's Sister i 00 

Harris, A. L. The Fatal Request 75 50 

Harrison, Mrs. Burton. A Daughter of the South, i 00 

" Flower de Hundred i 00 50 

*' The Anglomaniacs i 00 50 

Hatton, Joseph. Under the Great Seal i 00 
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NOVELS AND r ALES— ConHnued. 3 

Cloth Paper 

Hawthorne, Julian. John Parmelee's Curse $0 75 $0 50 

Hope, Anthony. Father Stafford 75 50 

HoRNUNG, E. Tiny Luttrell i 00 

Hudson, W. C. Jack Gordon, Knight-Errant 75 50 

** On the Rack 75 50 

" The Diamond Button 75 50 

** The Dugdale Millions 75 50 

The Man with a Thumb 75 50 

Vivier 75 50 

Inca-Pancha-Ozollo. The Lost Inca 75 50 

JOKAi, Maurus. Dr. Dumdny's Wife 75 50 

*' Pretty Michal 75 50 

Keeling, Elsa D'Esterre. Orchardscroft i 00 

Keenan, Henry F. Trajan i 50 50 

Keith, Leslie. 'Lisbeth i 00 

La Forest, Debut. Renee and Colette 75 50 

Landon, Melville D. Thirty Years of Wk, etc i 50 50 

Lathrop, Geo. Parsons. Two Sides of a Story 75 50 

LemaItre, Jules. Prince Hermann, Regent 75 50 

Le Queux, Wm. Strange Tales of a Nihilist 75 50 

LoTi, Pierre. The Book of Pity and of Death 75 50 

** Jean Bemy, Sailor i 00 

Mairet, Mme. Jeanne. An Artist 75 50 

Mallock, W. H. a Human Document 75 50 

Marry AT, Florence. Parson Jones i 00 

Mary, Jules. The Shadow of Roger Laroque 75 50 

McClelland, M. G. Burkett's L^ck 75 50 

McClelland, M. G. Madame Silva 75 50 

McDouGALL, W. H. The Hidden City 75 50 

Meade, L. T. Out of the Fashion i 00 

*' The Medicine Lady i 00 

Meredith, Wm. T. Not of Her Father's Race 75 50 

MiTFORD, Bertrand, 'Tween Snow and Fire 75 50 

MoLESWORTH, MRS. Leona i 00 

Montague, C. H., and C. W. Dyar. Written in Red 75 50 

Moore, Frank F. I Forbid the Banns i 00 

MouRiOT, Mlle. V. Madame Rosely i 00 

Ohnet, Georges. A Debt of Hatred 75 50 

** Nimrod & Co 75 50 

The Soul of Pierre 75 50 

Page, Anna Dyer. An Artist 75 50 

** ** A Mystery 75 50 

Parr, Mrs. The Squire i 00 50 

POTAPEEKO, N. E. A Russian Priest 75 50 

*' The General's Daughter 75 50 

QUILLER-COUCH, A. T. (" Q "). A Blot of Ink 75 50 

** " Blue Pavilions 75 50 






4 NOVELS AND T KLES— Continued, 

Cloth Paper 
QuiLLER-CoucH, A. T. ("Q"). Dead Man's Rock. .$o 75 $0 50 

** I Saw Three Ships.. 75 50 

*' *' Noughts and Crosses 75 50 

The Splendid Spur. . 75 50 
** '* The Astonishing His- 
tory of Troy Town 75 50 

QuiGG, L. E. Tin Types i 50 50 

RiCKETT, J. CoMPTON. The Quickening of Caliban. . 100 .. 

RiCHEBOURG,' I&MILE. Old Raclot's Million 75 50 

Roberts, Morley. Mate of the Vancouver 75 50. 

Russell, W. Clark. List, Ye Landsmen i cx> 

Romance of a Transport i 00 

The Emigrant Ship i 00 

Sacher-Masoch, L. von. The New Job 75 50 

Sale, Pierre. The Price of a Coronet 75 50 

Shapcott, Reuben. Auto, of Mark Rutherford i 00 

** Mark Rutherford's Deliverance, i 00 

** Revolution in Tanner's Lane .. . i 00 

Sherard, R. H. By Right, Not Law 75 50 

Souvestre, £mile. Man and Money 75 50 

Spencer, Mrs. G. E. A Plucky One 75 50 

Sterne, Stuart. The Story of Two Lives 75 50 

Stoddard, Elizabeth. Two Men 75 50 

Temple House 75 50 

The Morgesons 75 50 

Stretton, Hesba. Half-Brothers i 00 

Sylva, Carmen. Edleen Vaughan 75 

Thomas, Annie. Utterly Mistaken i 00 

Thompson, Maurice. At Love's Extremes 75 50 

** A Banker of Bankersville. ... 75 50 

Tompkins, E. S. De G. An Honest Hypocrite 75 50 

Valdes, A. P. Faith 75 50 

Valentine, Jane. Time's Scythe 75 50 

Van Zile, Edward S, Last of the Van Slacks 75 50 

** ** Don Miguel, etc 75 50 

Verne, Jules. Caesar Cascabel i 00 50 

*' Mistress Branican i 00 50 

Walworth, Mrs. J. H. Baldy's Point 75 50 

Bar Sinister 75 50 

*' " New Man at Rossmere 75 50 

Without Blemish 75 50 

Weyman, S. J. Story of Francis Cludde i 00 50 

** The Man in Black 100 

WooLF, Philip, M. D. Who is Guilty ? 75 50 

Wood, J. S. An Old Beau i 00 

Zola, Emile. Doctor Pascal i 00 50 

The Downfall i 50 50 
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A Superfluous Woman. 

Z2mo, Extra Cloth, Price f z.oo. 

** The book is a remarkable one, and unless we are much mistaken, 
will be one of the literary sensations of the year." — Detroit Commer^ 
Hal Advertiser, 

** Is one of the many novels written to-day against the false and 
cramped position of woman. The fact of a difference in the stand- 
ard of morals for men and women is moving many of our thinking 
people, and we are banning to see that our system is wrong. It is 
the system more than the individual, and the reform of the system 
undoubtedly rests with the women. The author of this work — 
whether man or woman does not appear^-deplores the state of things 
which educates a girl for no purpose, which teaches her that accom- 
plishments are her stock-in-trade to gain a husband, which programme, 
if carried out, leaves her without an object in life, and reduces her 
to a restless, morbid creature, bored to death with everything, yet 
constantly seeking some new excitement." — Detroit Free Press, 

**The story has genuine and undeniable power." — Boston Daily 
I Traveller, 

*' Ah, it is pitiful, is this education of the superfluous — how pitiful 
you may know by looking steadily into this picture drawn by some 
strong, but unknown hand." — Pittsburg Times. 

*' ... It is one of those lessons which need to be taught, of which 
the world is becoming more receptive, and which are so distressing to 
the mind and heart of the tender that too often they are put aside, 
ignored, denied, until some immediate event brings them to notice 
with double shock to the sensitive. And what is this lesson ? The 
lesson of heredity — ^the lesson that the sins of the parents are vis- 
ited upon the heads of the children, even unto the third and fourth 
generation, an inexorable law here held up in its extremest enforce- 
ment. The book is but one consecutive story, measured by the rules of 
fiction. There are no side-issues, but the author strikes boldly at the 
evils found, concentrating all her efforts on the one thought to show 
the hideous after-effects of vice and the crime of an otherwise inno- 
cent person who shares the responsibility of those results. . . We 
may be grateful that there is a brave woman to wri^e these things for 
us to read. There is much need of them in the world." — Chicago 
Times, 

** This is one of the most remarkable novels of the year." — Boston 
Daily Advertiser, 

NEW YORK 

THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO- 
31 East 17TH St. (Union Square) 
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THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Author of *'^ List ^ ye Landsmen I " *^Tke Romance of a Transportt* 
^*Tke Wreck of the GrosvenoTy^ etc.^ etc. 

One Volume. 12mo. Cloth. 31 •OO. 



** The story is told with excellent directness, and the atmosphere of life aboard 
an emigrant ship is admirably conveyed to the reader. There is no sea technicality 
to speak of, the whole interest of the story being concentrated in the hero's plan 
to develop a crew among his women passengers. On the whole. ' The Emigrant 
Ship ' is one of the most readable of Mr. Russell's charming tales." — New York 
Times. 

** For a very fine tonic in the way of fiction commend us always to Mr. Clark 
Russell. The sea never fails to lash itself in a most beautiful manner when he is 
about. He has, perhaps, as vigorous a vocabulary as anybody now going. HL 
can talk in strong and splendid phrase too of more things than the sea."— JViff& 
York Sun. 

** On the whole, the best which Mr. Russell has produced. It is beautifully 
bound and makes a marine library without it seem -poverty-stricken." — Boston 
Daily Traveller. 

** Is readable from beginning to end. No better sea story has been written." — 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

"The keen salt breath of the sea flows through all his descriptions, and he 
makes his readers feel its inspiration as he feels it himself. No one knows better 
the methods of ocean life, and no one handles its fascination more subtly or skill- 
fully, while for the reader who loves a story for the story's sake this tale is worth 
half a dozen of modem ' society ' novels." — New York Commercial Advertiser. 

"Will appeal to all such as love the sea and the free and breezy stories of it 
which are characteristic of this keen student and ardent lover of its moods and 
vagaries." — New York Mail and Express. 

** There is a genuine sea flavor to Clark Russell's stories, a salty taste^ a smell of 
ropes and rigging, and the bracing freshness of the ocean air. There is also the 
freedom of the broad seas, but with all this there is neither the vulgarity nor the 
deyilishness which so many nautical writers seem to think it necessary to affect. 
His sea tales are original to a striking degree, they are never dull, and withal they 
are clean and wholesome. They make good reading for old boys as well as 
young." — Baltimore Telegram. 

** The sea stories of W. Clark Russell have delighted readers for a goodly num- 
ber of years, and a new story by the author of * The Wreck of the Grosvenor * is 
always hailed with delight. . . That the story is of thrilling interest and novelty 
goes without saying." — Boston Journal. 

" It is bright, interestine, strong. . . There is more of human nature in it than 
in any of his previous books." — New York World. 

" Where is the boy, old or ^oung, with a heart in him who^ doesn*t know ho-«r 
incomparably well he writes his amazing adventures on the high seas ? Here we 
have a story which could only by any possible chance proceed from the pen of 
Mr. RnsseW*— Philadelphia Press. 

" W. Clark Russell stands without a peer as a master in telling marine stories. 
He is thoroughly at home at sea, and his new novel, * The Emigrant Ship,' is one 
of his best. The plot is fresh and the development is most skillful."— Bos f on 
Daily Advertiser. 

THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., 

31 East 17TH St. (Union Square), New York. 
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